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CHAPTER IX. 


“[ THOUGHT you were come 
to have a chat,” said Monsieur 
Prosper, as Félix dropped into his 
room on his way to Portman Square. 
“But what is it?” he asked, sud- 
denly. “You look like Solomon 
in all his glory. Mind, I say, look 
like it—for you are not Solomon in 
any other sense, my poor Félix. 
He was wise, and—well, never 
mind for the present. But what 
is it? Can you stay? I have a 
new duet for piano and violin I 
want to show you. It’s magni- 
ficently difficult.” 

“Oh, I only just looked in for 
a minute on my way. I have an 
engagement.” 

“Really? I thought I always 
knew everybody’s engagements.” 

“Tt is at your friend Miss 
Raymond's.” 

“The devil !” 

Félix could not help colouring. 

“ And why not ?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s all right, of course. 
They’ll pay you all safe enough.” 

“Are you not going ?” 

“I? No. I should have to 
hear some of my pupils, and I get 
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enough of them in the day without 
wasting my evenings upon them as 
well. Besides, I must be at the 
theatre. Do you know who’s to be 
there ?” 

“Oh, Catalani’s to be the star, I 
believe; and the rest amateurs, I 
should fancy.” 

“Aha! so my new pupil is not 
to be there, then ?” 

“By the way,” asked Félix, 
making a vain effort to change the 
conversation, ‘‘what do you think 
of your new pupil ?” 

“My dear Félix, when I want 
my throat cut I will perform the 
operation myself.” 

“Naturally. But does any one 
want to cut your throat, then ?” 

“Oh yes; half the musical pro- 
fession. But you certainly would, 
if I said that my new pupil—by 
whom I suppose you mean Made- 
moiselle Lefort—is not Catalani 
and Mara combined. And so I 
prefer to hold my tongue.” 

“You don’t speak very warmly 
about her.” 

“ There—did I not say that you 
would cut my throat? No—I 
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will leave you to judge for your- 
self. I don’t suppose you don’t 
know that you will hear her in 
something less than an hour.” 

‘You know how important it 
is that she should do well now. 
Miss Raymond was telling me—I 
suppose you have heard about her 
and her cousin—how she also 
wants to do something: 4 

“A cousin too, is there? Is there 
no end to these women ?” 

“Have you not _ heard 
story ?” 

“T hear so many stories—I dare- 
say I have; but I never listen to 
anything but do, re, mi. What is 
it ?” 

“Of the death of Angélique’s— 
Mademoiselle Lefort’s uncle ‘ 

‘Oh, I remember—at an election. 
Yes—this is certainly a free country. 
My faith! I should think so. I 
wonder I got alive through the 
streets myself. But the cousin ?” 

“Tt is a sad story indeed. He 
left a daughter, and two young 


the 


children besides, who are ;depen- 
dent on her.” 
“ Eh bien! 
original.” 
** And how are they to live ?” 


The story is not very 


“ Sacré cochon! Am J a prophet 
or a millionaire, that you ask me ?” 

“Miss Raymond, I can guess 
from what she said, must have 
been very good to them; and there 
is a Monsieur Lester—I think that 
is the name——” 

“Ah, a Monsieur! Is_ she 
pretty, this cousin? And yet you 
ask me how she is to live ?” 

“JT wish you would not joke 
about it, Prosper.” 

“Well, I will not, then.” 

“But Miss Raymond cannot sup- 
port them always. And Angélique 
is not brought out yet-——” 

“Ah! hine ille lacryme, as 
Monsieur Dick Barton would say. 
A strange dog, that Dick Barton! 
And so they are in London. Ma 
foi! It is the worst place to find 
anything to do.” 

_ “But you know everybody—you 
might know some one——” 
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“Oh, I know plenty of peo. 
ple—plenty; and they all want 
something to do themselves. [| 
want something to do. But this 
cousin—is she in the profession, 
then ?” 

“T believe not. But Miss 
Raymond said that she might 
teach children—and you might 
know——” 

“Oh yes, I know! She is the 
sort of person, you mean, who will 
just give me the trouble of un- 
teaching everything when I come 
after; I know the sort of people 
who ‘might teach children,’ as you 
say. Well, well; no matter for 
one more or less. They are all the 
same, these girls, who think they 
can teach off-hand without having 
learned.” 

“But you might keep her in 
mind ?” 

“T might, if I knew her name— 
or I might not, which is more 
likely.” 

“Marie Lefort. And ”—insinu- 
atingly—“‘ when shall I see the 
duet ?” 

“Can't you now? I want to 
have it played at Lady Weston’s 
on Thursday. Would you play in 
it if I can get Herr Schwiirmer to 
take the piano? Just look at it.” 

“Oh, Pll try my best with plea- 
sure; and you will not quite forget 
to do anything if it comes in your 
way? But I’m afraid I must be off 
now.” 

“Well, if you must—give my 
love to Mademoiselle Angélique. 
Pauvre garcgon!” he added to him- 
self, as Félix closed the door be- 
hind him; “just like him—out of 
work himself, and then thinking 
only how he can get work for 
somebody else. And his hanging 
after that girl, of all girls. It’s 
plain enough to see what sheis. I 
wish people wouldn’t call and put 
me out. Couldn’t. anything new 
be done, I wonder? People are 
getting tired of all the old things. 
If I could only get hold of a new 
star! I shan’t make my fortune 
with this Mademoiselle Angélique, 
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I'm afraid. She’s pretty,—very 
pretty, no doubt, much too pretty 
to stick to the boards. She'll be a 
flash in the pan, even if she isn’t 
a fiasco. I wonder why in the 
devil’s name I ever took her up! 
If the skies would but drop me a 
new star!” 

And so he sank into a fit of cal- 
culation—not of castle-building, but 
of real calculation, with pencil and 

aper, till it was time for him to go 
to the theatre. Meanwhile Félix 
carried his violin- case, which had 
somehow been replenished since 
the fire—no doubt Monsieur Pros- 
per could have told how—to the 
house in Portman Square, of which 
the windows were now brilliantly 
lighted. It was not the true season, 
but the new Parliament was sitting, 
and the town was sufficiently full. 

Miss Raymond, owing perhaps 
to the fact of her having spent so 
many years of the most impressible 
part of her life abroad, was some- 
thing of the conventional musical 
fanatic; that is to say, she knew 
a little music believed herself to be 
a critic, and liked to play the part of 
an art-patroness in a small way: 
and as her will was law to the 
relations who so greatly benefited 
by her living with them, she was 
able to indulge this as much as she 
pleased, as well as her more real and 
natural tastes. 

This was intended to be to some 
extent a concert of distinction; and 
Miss Raymond was good-naturedly 
vain of an entertainment at which 
she, was going to play the part of 
art-patroness indeed by introducing 
to the world as her own special 
protégée and discovery, one about 
whom the whole town was at once 
to run wild. She was not the hos- 
tess nominally, but still she was, 
as it were, the presiding genius of 
the evening; and she had no reason 
to complain of having gathered to- 
gether an audience that was indis- 
posed to be indulgent to her whim. 
The heiress of New Court was some- 
body, even in London. Amongst 
the rest Warden, who was now 
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keeping his first term at the Middle 
Temple, was present, and so, of 
course, was Angélique, dressed in 
deep mourning, which, though it 
did not suit her style, had’ the ef- 
fect of making her look interesting. 
Marie could not come to hear her 
cousin’s first triumph; it was too 
soon after her sorrow. 

The concert itself was very much 
like other concerts where the per- 
formers are for the most part mem- 
bers of an undistinguished clique, 
and the audience is half ignorant 
and altogether friendly—that is to 
say, it was artistically indifferent, 
but socially pleasant; and Angé- 
lique was, as a matter of course, 
treated as though she had been a 
real seraph. It would have been 
just the same had her voice been 
that of a frog instead of a woman, 
and had she been incapable of sing- 
ing a single note in tune. Miss 
Raymond was in ecstasies; the 
nominal prima donna condescend- 
ed to be, or to affect to be, a little 
out of temper; and everybody was 
satisfied, and nobody could have 
told why. 

Except Félix. He had gone to 
the party, in his ignorance, as so 
many, under far less adverse cir- 
cumstances, have gone before him, 
expecting all manner of gratifica- 
tion from meeting once more her 
to whom he had a right to look for 
what he expected; he had drawn 
a prophetic picture, in which her 
eyes sparkled when she saw him, 
in which he was constantly by her 
side talking of old times and of 
things outside and above the crowd, 
and in which her triumph was alto- 
gether lost in his own. But, like 
the hieroglyphics of prophetic al- 
manacs, his picture prognosticated 
anything but what came to pass. 
How could she, the heroine of the 
evening, afford to throw more than 
just one look of recognition to a 
poor fiddler whose allotted position 
was behind a cruel red cord, beyond 
which he dared not trespass? It 
was. in times, be it remembered, 
when in some far greater, and 
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therefore, it might be presumed, 
more generous houses than this, 
the queens of song themselves were 
separated visibly from the guests, 
as though their presence was some- 
thing dangerous. He found that 
he had to content himself with a 
distant prospect of her, like that 
of the sun from the earth; and 
the prospect was by no means de- 
lightful. He had to see others 
whisper in her ear, to see others 
sit by her side, to see others lead 
her to the place where she stood to 
sing —and, worst of all, to see 
others make her smile; for she by 
no means seemed to receive the 
attentions that were paid her as 
though her thoughts were as far 
away from her as he was. He 
was absurd enough to wonder that 
absence should have wrought so 
great a change in her; and, with 
the irritation of his profession and 
the passion for equality of his 
country, felt the unlucky rope in 
front of him grow and extend into 
a symbol of all manner of social 


wrongs, besides his own—as though 
its absence would have made the 


slightest difference! People have 
often followed the red flag itself on 
grounds more absurd than those 
afforded by a red cord. 

“T am an artist,” he thought to 
himself a hundred times over, “and 
above all these people. Catalani 
herself is nothing more, after all. 
It is only in bourgeois England, 
then, that we should be treated so 
—that we should be treated like 
infected sheep. I will go at once.” 
But he did not go, of course; for 
jealousy has its own fascination, 
and revels in its own wretchedness. 

But still jealousy without a spe- 
cial object is to be borne, and he 
. had yet to feel its true sting. 

For now it was that a young 
gentleman who had arrived late, 
having paid his respects to the 
ostensible hostess, made his way to 
where Miss Raymond was sitting 
and listening to Angélique, who 
was singing. 

The lady of New Court smiled 
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brightly and gave him her hand, 
but laid her finger on her lips. He 
sat down beside her in silence, and,. 
during a pause in the song, Félix 
could have sworn that he saw a 
glance of recognition pass between 
the singer and the new-comer, who 
was far too good-looking to please 
him. When it was over,— 

‘““Now you may speak to me,” 
said Miss Raymond. ‘What do 
you think of her? Is she not 
charming ?” 

The other, recalled to earth, woke 
up suddenly to perform his share 
of the applause that followed. But 
he did not criticise. 

“You are well again, then, as I 
see you here?’ asked Miss Ray- 
mond. “I wish I could say you 
look so, though. I am so glad to 
see you again.” 

“Not so glad as I am to be seen, 
I can assure you. I got sick of 
being ill; or else the doctors would 
have had me down at Earl’s Dene 
this very moment.” 

“* Are you wise, then——’ 

“To be here? Of course I am. 
When one is strong enough to rebel 
against two doctors it is high time 
to use one’s strength. So I tra- 
velled up yesterday, and heard from 
Warden that you were at home 
this evening.” He did not, how- 
ever, say what else he had heard 
from Warden—what, in fact, had 
really brought him there. It would 
not have been polite to Miss Ray- 
mond. ‘But you do not scold me 
for coming to you uninvited ?” 

“As if I were not only too glad 
you were able! Of course we 
should have asked you if we had 
known. So now you are an M.P.! 
But how you frightened us all!” 

“Yes, I am actually an M.P., 
thanks to Warden, who ought to 
be in my place, by rights. Ah, he 
is here, I see,” he said, nodding 
across the room. “But I must 
compliment the new prima donna.” 

And he went at once to the side 
of Angélique, who received him 
with a pressure of the hand just 
not too long to be noticed by any 
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one, and a look from her eyes that 
seemed to those of Félix to be a 
great deal too long. 

Nor was this the worst by any 
means. Angélique had far too 
much tact to let it be noticed by 
the room generally, but her old 
lover could plainly see that this un- 
known acquaintance of hers was in 
reality filling the place to which he 
had looked forward in vain. He 
could see that confidential glances 
and communications were passing 
between them; and whereas he 
had been angry with her hitherto 
for the smiles that she had been 
scattering around her, he was angry 
with her now for not scattering 
them any longer. 

It was not long before he was 
fairly worked into that state of 
fever in which impulsive men lose 
all mastery over themselves, and in- 
variably do the most stupid things 
possible. He made up his mind 
that, as soon as the concert was 
over, he must and would speak to 
her—he, who was about as likely to 
prove her master as he was to fly 
over the moon, or, for that matter, 
rather less. 

Angélique was sleeping in the 
house for a night or two, so that 
the stairs and the hall were not 
likely to afford him any opportuni- 
ties. So he lingered long over 
putting up his instrument, waited 
till the giving of ‘good-nights” 
was in full progress, and then en- 
tered the company part of the draw- 
ing-room, full of indignation and 
dignity. He watched the manner 
in which she parted with Lester, 
waited till the latter had left the 
room with Warden, and then pre- 
sented himself. 

“ Angélique,” he said, “I am 
come to wish you good-night.” 

Miss Raymond, with the mistress 
of the house, was standing close 


“Ah,” said Angélique, suddenly, 
and with an air of surprise, “ Miss 
Raymond, here is Monsieur Félix— 

ou remember—who gave us some 
essons chez Madame Mercier.” 
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Miss Raymond held out her 
hand, ‘Ah, Monsieur—I have to 
thank you for your assistance; I 
hope it will not be the last time. 
Why did you not come and speak 
to me before ?” 

But Félix, being angry, had not 
forgotten the red cord. 

“T did not presume, Made- 
moiselle,” he said, pointedly. 

“Do I look so very dreadful, 
then? And what do you think of 
our new star—your own pupil, you 
know ?” 

“She has received more valuable 
applause to-night than mine could 
be, Mademoiselle.” Then he added, 
turning to Angélique, “Could I 
speak to you a moment, before I 

0? 

“About my cousins? Oh, cer- 
tainly,” she answered, coldly, and 
then led the way to a more retired 
part of the now nearly empty 
room. 

“Well ?” she asked. 

“And so we meet again at last, 
Angélique! I thought you were 
going away for ever.” He wished 
to speak tenderly, but did not 
quite succeed, for the attempt was 
too self-conscious. 

“Yes—as you say, we meet 
again.” 

**And when can I see you? For 
I have certainly not seen you to- 


night.” 


“Have you not? I was very 
visible.” 

“Yes—in the sense that every 
one has seen you.” 

“You speak as if you had some- 
thing to complain of. What more 
of me could you have seen?” 

“To complain of! I should 
think so. To have been obliged 
to sit in a corner, and to see you 
surrounded by all the blockheads 
in the room——” 

Now it may be barely possible 
to prove, after a fashion, that Mark 
Warden, in so far as he, uncon- 
sciously putting in practice the 
theories of Monsieur Prosper, did 
not allow his career in life to be 
spoiled by a woman, had some just 
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tification for his conduct in. its 
practical wisdom. But it is mani- 
festly impossible to justify this last 
speech of Félix. At all events, 
Marie had seen nothing wrong in 
the one, while Angélique could not 
—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, would not—pardon 
the other; and she must be taken 
to be the best judge. She drew 
herself up, and said,— 

“T am sorry you have so poor 
an opinion of Miss Raymond’s 
friends, Monsieur Félix.” 

“* Monsieur Félix—— ?” 

“T beg your pardon—Monsieur 
Créville. Thanks for correcting 
me. And what could you expect? 
That I should come and sit by you 
the whole evening ?” 

“No; but I did expect — that 
you would at least have known of 
my being in the room.” 

“Oh, I knew it well enough; 
but I do not choose that you 
should make me appear conspicu- 
ous.” 

“* Ang€lique, 
changed indeed.” 

“T do not know in what way; 
but if I have, I never heard that 
a woman might not change if she 
pleases.” 

“¢ Bien fol qui sy fie!’ Do 
you mean this for a quarrel, Angé- 
lique ?” 

“Why will you be so unreason- 
able ? No—not unless you force 
it upon me. And pray do not speak 
quite so loud.” 

“ Mon Dieu! I force a quarrel 
upon you!” 

“So it seems. And now I think 
you had better say good-night. 


you must have 
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The room is empty. Good-night, 
Monsieur Créville,” she added in a 
louder tone, so that Miss Raymond 
might hear. 

He was not in a condition to 
speak ; so he bowed to Miss Ray- 
mond and left the room. 

Angélique did not look after 
him, but watched the exit of her 
lover in the pier-glass, to which 
she had turned to see that her 
expression was sufficiently com- 
posed. ‘‘What folly!” she said 
to herself: “would he have me 
wait ten years for the pleasure 
of living in a garret at the end? 
What selfish creatures men are! 
If he would only but be reason- 
able !” Then she heaved the 
smallest of sighs, and went to bed 
as soon as Miss Raymond would 
allow her, where her triumph of 
the evening did not prevent her 
very soon falling asleep. She had 
done a very good evening’s work 
in every way, and had fairly earned 


her repose. 
For her, too, is any apology 
needed? Surely not. Where is 


the father or mother who would 
prefer that his or her daughter 
should keep troth with a penniless 
fiddler, when she was wooed by 
Mr. Lester of Earl’s Dene? Nor— 
unless we are very much mistaken 
—are there many sons or daughters 
who would, in this respect, prac- 
tically differ from their fathers 
and mothers. It is by majorities 
that the world, it seems, is hence- 
forth to be governed; and in the 
hands of the majority her case may 
be left very safely indeed. 


CHAPTER X. 


Marie, who was by no means too 
much troubled with visitors, was 
very much: surprised one morning 
by being told that a rather oldish 
foreign gentleman wanted to speak 
to her. She was not in the most 
convenient order to receive any 
one, for she was giving the children 


their dinner in the one little room 
that served them for parlour, draw- 
ing-room, dining-room, study, and 
nursery, and that had therefore the 
air of being all at once; not to 
speak of its looking a little like 
a dressmaker’s work-room besides. 
But the aspect of the stranger 
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reassured her. He did not look 
like one who took notice of such 
things. 

“Mademoiselle Marie 
he asked, rather bluntly. 

She bowed nervously, for she 
was not used to speaking to stran- 
gers. The ehildren neglected their 
plates and sat staring. 

“You know my name, perhaps, 
Mademoiselle? Monsieur Prosper.” 


Her face brightened. ‘‘ With 
whom my cousin Angélique is 
studying ?” 


“The ‘same.” He looked at her 
sharply in a way that she did not 
like, and that made her colour. 
“And I hear,” continued her visi- 
tor, smiling at her confusion, “ that 
you want to do something.” 

“T do indeed.” 

“Ah! and these little ones are 
the brother and sister of whom I 
have heard. And what’s your name, 
my man ?” 

“Ernest—and this is Fleurette.” 

“Do you like chocolate, you and 
Fleurette?”’ and he produced a 
snuff box half full of bon-bons. 
“Catch—that’s right. And what 
can you do, Mademoiselle? Ah, 
you paint a little, I see. Not 
much in my way, that. Do you 
play at all—sing ?” 

“Very little indeed, Monsieur.” 

“Ah, you are not wise, Made- 
moiselle. You should have said 
‘Yes, a great deal.’ You must 
learn to play on your own trum- 
pet a little. And if you really 
play only a very little, I am afraid 
you will teach only a very little 
too.” 

“Tt is my cousin who sings.” 

“*Who will sing, perhaps,’ you 
should have said. Well, well; I 
daresay you will do no worse than 
half your profession.” 

Marie was looking very mortified 
and small. 

“Would you mind letting me 
hear your voice, Mademoiselle ?” 

He saw her look of terror and 
smiled, but sat down at once be- 
fore the open piano—a parting pre- 
sent from Miss Raymond to An- 
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gélique. ‘Now, Mademoiselle ;” 
and he struck a chord. 

She had never opened her lips 
in song before anybody before, and 
having to do so before this distin- 
guished musician fairly frightened 
her out of her wits. A sound, how- 
ever, did come out; and, though it 
trembled, it was in tune. 

“Now this, Mademoiselle;” and 
so he proceeded for a minute or 
two. Then he shook his head, 
and shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

“Now play me something,” he 
said. 

She was trembling all over with 
nervousness; but she dared not 
disobey. 

“Play anything you know best,” 
he said. 

She sat down, and struck a very 
feeble chord. He stopped her. 

“Who has taught you?” 
asked. 

“T have never had any regular 
lessons. Sometimes I had a few 
at a school in the town where I 
lived——” 

“Hm! well?” 

“And Angélique plays so splen- 
didly———” 

“‘Never mind Angélique. Well, 
let me see if you can do anything 
at all. Never mind me;” he said. 
“Tm not sure that I shall even 
listen to you.” 

He turned away, walked to the 
window, and began to amuse him- 
self by humming a tune and look- 
ing into the street. She began to 
play, first absurdly and weakly; 
but she gradually gained confi- 
dence to such an extent that she 
forgot that she was not alone. 
Indeed music to her mind suggest- 
ed the idea of solitude. When 
the piece was over, however, her 
misery returned a _hundredfold. 
He was standing over her. 

“You did not tell me the truth, 
Mademoiselle. Your fingering is 
ridiculous, and you make the most 
wonderful blunders besides. It is 
plain that your country teacher 
was an ass. But fortunately your 


he 
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other teacher was anything but an 
ass.’ 

“ Angélique ?” 

“Bah! what has Angélique to do 
with it ?” 

‘But I have had no other, I 
assure you.” 

“Oh yes, you have; one who 
takes very few pupils—very few 
indeed. Tell me—how did you 
use to spend your days?” 

“Oh, I used to get up early, and 
if it was fine, and I had time, I 
used to go out and walk or sketch 
a little. Then I used to make the 
breakfast, and when my poor father 
went out to his lessons, I used to 
teach the children, and mend the 
clothes, and go out to buy what 
was wanted from the town. Then 
we had dinner; and then I did 
whatever I had not had time to do 
in the morning, or else I amused 
myself.” 

“Ah! and how did. you amuse 
yourself?” 

“Generally with the harpsichord. 
I was always alone in the after- 
noon, so it did not matter what 
noise I made. And then when my 
father came in I sat with him and 
finished mending the clothes till it 
was time to go to bed.” 

“My God, what a life!” said 
the energetic Monseigneur Prosper, 
who would have gone mad had he 
to pass an hour without the excite- 
ment in which he lived. 

. “T was very happy, Monsieur.” 

‘*But did you never feel any dis- 
content? Did you never wish to 
spread your wings and fly?” This 
was a wonderfully poetic flight for 
him, and he emphasised it by imi- 
tating the process with his arms. 

“Never, Monsieur. I was quite 
content, then. And as for my wings 
——” she smiled. 

“Then you played to yourself 
almost daily ?”’ 

““Whenever I could. It was, in- 
deed, my great pleasure. I do not 
know why, I am sure, for I play 
very badly, I know, and I never 
was taught more than what I told 
you; but somehow, whenever I 
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found myself alone, and with no 
thing better to do, I used to git 
down and play without thinki 
about it. Very often I did not 
know what I was playing, or even 
whether I was playing at all.” 

‘“* And what did you play ?” 

“Oh, anything that came in my 
way. Ah, Monsieur, you cannot 
think what I sometimes found in 
that old harpsichord of ours. I 
think I used to find in it every- 
thing in the world. I am afraid 
you must think me very foolish; 
but when other girls were reading 
novels, and talking the nonsense 
that we girls do talk among each 
other, you know, they never seemed 
to get so much as I did, in my own 
way. I used to play the same 
thing over and over again, and 
always seemed to get something 
new and fresh out of it. And some- 
times I used to seem to understand 
everything, and sometimes to feel 
everything without understanding 
it, and sometimes to lose myself 
altogether, and sometimes——” 

She stopped suddenly, and blush- 
ed at the nonsense she felt she was 
talking. She had never made so 
long a speech about herself in her 
life. But Monsieur Prosper, for a 
wonder, neither smiled, nor shrug- 
ged his shoulders, nor uttered a 
sarcasm. He only took a pinch of 
snuff, and said,— 

“Could you play anything at 
sight, Mademoiselle ?”’ 

She wished the floor to open and 
swallow her. 

“Ernest,” said Monsieur Pros- 
per, “just run down-stairs and 
bring up a roll of music and my 
violin-case.” 

What new torture was she to un- 
dergo? 

“This is a duet, Mademoiselle, 
that I have just been composing for 
violin and piano. Would you see 
what you can make of your part?” 

The notes seemed to swim before 
her eyes; but she attacked them 
mechanically. 

“Ah, slower than that, Made- 
moiselle . . . one, two, three, four, 
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one . .- Oh, forte, Mademoiselle, 
for the sake of heaven! . . . that’s 
it. .. one, two... faster... 
lighter . . . the time there—mark 
the time, sacré nom de Diew!... 
so... Oh, horrible! with grace, 
Mademoiselle, with grace! 

oh, miséricorde, don’t you know 
what legato means? . .. Not the 
pedals there, I implore you—are 
you mad? . Sacré nom de 
Dieu! ... Now then ... keep 
on so... Oh, faster, faster ... 
prestissimo ... mille diables.. . 
sacré nom... tonnerre denfer... 
cent cochons... sacr.r.r.7r.7é! 

” 


And so, for a whole half-hour, 
which seemed to her to be three 
hundred years at least, her ears 
were filled, until, what with the 
music itself, and the shouting and 
stamping and swearing in which 
her tyrant indulged when the im- 
presario side of his nature was lost 
in that of the composer, and what 
with her own nervousness, she al- 
most lost her senses. 

But Monsieur Prosper showed 
her no mercy. No sooner had she 
struck the last loud chord than he, 
having worked himself into that 
state so well known to and feared 
by the friends of all poets and 
composers, in which a man cannot 
‘restrain his appetite for his own 
works when he has once tasted 
them, began to tune his violin. 

It need not be said that she had 
to go through it all again with him, 
or that this time the scolding she 
received was something terrific. 

“What do you think of that, 
Mademoiselle ?”’ he said at last, as 
he returned the violin to its case. 

She murmured something. 

“Ah, I thought you would like 
it, That is quite @ la Moretti; 
and yet not without originality. 
But don’t flatter yourself that you 
have played it—that is quite an- 
other thing. But I must be off,” 
he added, looking at his watch, 
that was suspended to a gold chain 
as large as a cable, “I have to take 
it to Herr Schwiirmer: I wonder 


what he will make of it. Bon jour, 
Mademoiselle; aw revoir, mes en- 
Jans:” and so he hurried off, leay- 
ing his victim prostrate with shame 
and despair. 

“Miss Raymond has sent me the 
wrong cousin, it seems,” Monsieur 
Prosper said to himself as he left 
the house. 

Poor Marie! Her head ached ‘as 
though it would split; her brain 
was in a whirl; and it is no exag- 
geration to say, though the cause 
may seem slight enough to those 
who are not troubled with ‘the 
nervousness of diffidence, that 
death would have been a relief to 
her. She had not strength enough . 
left to close the hateful piano, 
which stood there an openly ac- 
cusing witness of her shame. Had 
she but had the moral courage to 
refuse to disgrace herself! But it 
was too late now for regret; she 
could but cry with vexation. 

But worse was yet to come. An 
hour or two afterwards, when she 
had become a little more composed, 
a note was brought to the door, 
directed in a strange hand to Made- 
moiselle Marie Lefort. 

“5 ——STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE. 

“Dear MaApEMOISELLE,—A de- 
spairing fellow - creature implores 
you to grant him a favour. I am 
engaged to conduct a concert at 
Lady Weston’s in Park Lane, 
and I am going to introduce at it 
for the first time my duet. M. 
Créville will take the violin; Herr 
Schwiirmer the piano. Takes, did I 
say ?—was to take! for the scoun- 
drel has sprained his thumb— 
would it had been his neck ! 

“T therefore fly to you, Made- 
moiselle, in whose eyes I read a 
compassionate soul. Play it for 
me ; and for eternity oblige 

“Louis Prosper. 


“The concert is not till the 1 Oth 
so you will have plenty of time to 
study it. M. Créville shall bring 
it you to-morrow. And, for the 
love of heaven, mind about the 
pedals ! 
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“I will take caro you shall be 
satisfied about terms. Aw revoir, 
et bon début /” 


What! she asked to play Mon- 
sieur Prosper’s own work in public 
at Monsieur Prosper’s own request, 
and in the place of a celebrated 
professor! Surely there must be 
some mistake. But no—the note 
was only too clear, and only too 
plainly directed to her, and to no 
other. What in the world should 
she do ? 

Her first thought was to refuse at 
once. But then how could she dare 
offend this terrible Monsieur Pros- 
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per? At last, after much unhappy 
meditation, she made up her mind 
to wait till the morning. Perhaps 
by then her persecutor might have 
thought better of his extraordi 

request. Would it might prove 
so! Meanwhile—for she was w 

of this new exercise of thinking 
about herself—there was nothing 
to do but sit down and finish darn- 
ing Fleurette’s stockings. When 
this was finished, she went and 
looked at the children and then 
went to bed, where the music of the 
duet came back to her in the most 
terrible form of all. Queen Mab 
was not kind to her that night. 


CHAPTER XI. 


And so Marie entered upon a 
week of wretchedness; for Mon- 
sieur Prosper, now that he had 
once obtained a hold upon her, 
showed his promised gratitude in 
a most ungrateful fashion. He not 
only made her a slave to the duet, 
but treated her as his pupil without 
the least reference to what might be 
her own views and wishes, or even 
consulting her on the matter. Of 
course she applied to her husband 
for advice; but he, to whom Art 
was only a word which conveyed 
nothing more than the idea of a 
womanish amusement with which 
he had no sympathy, was unable 
to understand her embarrassment, 
especially when he learned that she 
was to be paid for her trouble. 

Besides, his own affairs were 
absorbing his attention more and 
more. -He was bringing the same 
industry and perseverance to bear 
upon his new study of the common 
law of England by which he had 
already made Greek and mathema- 
tics pay so well. The only differ- 
ence in his style of study was that 
he found more pleasure in his work 
now than at Cambridge, and liked it 
better for its own sake. Blackstone 
was far more congenial to his prac- 
tical nature than either Newton or 
Plato. 


And so, on the very evening on 
which his wife was undergoing the 
nervous tortures of her début, he 
sat in his chambers in the Middle 
Temple, of which Inn he had be 
come a member, thinking, not about 
her, but about himself. He was 
taking stock of his position, for 
he was practical even when the 
Middle Temple port had obliged 
him to put off his evening spell of 
work for an hour or two, and 
thought with a purpose when an- 
other would have dreamed; and 
on comparing what he was now 
with what he was even so short a 
time since as when he had been 
Hugh Lester’s companion on the 
Redchester coach, he was by no 
means dissatisfied with the result. 
But still there was one hard fact 
of which it was impossible to E 
rid, which went far to spoil all hi 
self-gratulation. He was by no 
means given to useless regret or to 
crying after spilt milk, and certainly 
not given to calling himself a fool; 
but now, as he balanced his account 
of profit and loss, he could not help 
almost thinking himself one. 

“It is a hard case that a man 
should be punished for the mistakes 
that he commits in his boyhood. 
I shall now have to go through 
life with a burden from which I 
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shall never be free, when freedom 
from every kind of burden is abso- 
lutely necessary. Luckily she is 
not 2 woman who will interfere 
with me more than she can help, 
or perversely stand upon her rights. 
But that will not prevent my havy- 
ing all the disadvantages of having 
a wife combined with those of keep- 
ing a mistress, without having any of 
the advantages of either. I believe 
that if I were free and played my 
cards decently well, I might try for 
the New Court Stakes, and not be 
last in the betting. As it is, I sup- 
pose the prize will fall, as ‘usual, 
to that ass Lester, who seems to 
have nothing to do but open his 
mouth, and the good things fall 
into it of themselves. I don’t sup- 
pose that he was born richer than I; 
and clearly not with more brains. 
And yet, without any trouble or 
merit on his part, first he becomes 
heir to one of the finest estates in 
the country; then, again without 
trouble or merit of his own, with- 
out even caring about it, he drops 


into a seat in Parliament; and then, 
without having to look for her, 
there is an embodiment of all the 
virtues ready made to his hand. 
And I, at his age, have had to fight 
with fortune to wrest from her some 


three hundred a-year. I have borne 
the whole heat of a contested elec- 
tion for the sake of another, and I 
am chained for life—well, to an- 
other embodiment of all the virtues. 
Perhaps it would be better if she 
were not quite so immaculate. Yes, 
it is certainly a damned hard case ! 
If I were only free, I do not see 
why the master of New Court 
should not be as successful against 
Earl’s Dene as for it; and then— 
Come in!’ 

This exclamation was caused not 
by a tap at the door, but by a sound 
as though the door was being at- 
tacked by a battering-ram. He 
turned round as he spoke, and, to 
his horror, beheld the form of his 
old acquaintance, Dick Barton. 

_ “Ah,” said the latter, “I guessed 
‘it was your name I saw on the 
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staircase — ‘Mr. M. Warden,’ as 
bright as white paint could make 
it. And what are you up to now? 
Laying siege to the Woolsack ? 
Well, if tricks will win the game, 
you'll do, I should say. One ought 
to keep sober in your company, it 
seems, eh ?” 

The sudden appearance of a big 
and powerful man upon whom one 
is conscious of having played’ a 
trick, is not altogether the most 
pleasant thing that can happen. 
Warden therefore gave a little 
laugh, and held out his hand. 

“ Ah, you mean our wager?” he 
said. “But I think it was you that 
got the best of that, wasn’t it ?” 

“T see,” the other answered, 
rather contemptuously, ‘‘ you con- 
sider a contested election to be like 
charity. Well, perhaps it is—after 
a fashion. ‘ Sacro nec cedat honori.’ 
But it always struck me that our 
friend Prescot—who, by the way, 
was rather taking me up, and now, 
of course, has let me drop again 
like a hot potato—managed to wing 
the wrong bird. Well, well; let 
bygones be bygones. But how’s 
this? Do you think dry? For 
my part, I can’t suppose that 
‘think’ and ‘drink’ were made to 
rhyme for nothing, any more than 
‘bibere’ and ‘scribere.’ Any way, 
I'm certain that at this moment 
Dick Barton rhymes with anything 
to drink short of pump-water.” 

“Tm very sorry. My cellar’s 
empty, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, a shilling or 
two will set that square. Ill fetch 
it. There’s a place round the cor- 
ner where there’s capital brandy. 
Perhaps you know it? No? Then 
you shall in five minutes. I['m 
afraid I must produce the coin, 
though.” 

“Tm very sorry, Barton — but 
I'm afraid [I have an engagement 
in half an hour.” 

“Oh, never mind. Ill go when 
she comes. So just lend me half- 
a-crown—or say ten shillings, if 
= can spare them, and I'll be 

ck in no time.” ; 
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“Oh, with pleasure,” Warden 
answered, on the principle that 
the surest way to rid one’s self of 
an acquaintance is to lend him 
that precise sum. Nor did the 
loan seem to have been wasted; 
for five minutes after five minutes 
passed, and Barton did not return. 
Warden sat down to read, and it 
was quite late when a knock at 
the door made his heart sink 
within him. It proved, how- 
ever, not to be Dick Barton this 
time, but only his friend Hugh 
Lester. 

“Why, Lester, this is a pleasant 
surprise! What brings you into 
this part of the world ?”’ 

“T am just come from Lady 
Weston’s, old fellow, and thought 
I would just smoke a cigar with 
you on my way, as I felt bored.” 

““Well, I am delighted to see 
you, especially as I was getting 
rather bored myself with my own 
company.* Will you take any- 
thing ?” 

‘‘Have you such a thing as a 
soda-and-brandy ?” 

“T daresay I have. There— 
now you can help yourself.” War- 
den could see that his visitor had 
something on his mind of which 
he had come to deliver himself; 
and besides, the Temple is not 
exactly on the way from Park Lane 
to Bruton Street. “ What was go- 
ing on this evening ?” he asked. 

“Oh, a sort of a concert—a great 
bore. By the way, Miss Lefort was 
playing—Marie, you know.” 

“And how did she get on ?” 
asked Warden, with some little in- 
terest. 

“Oh, she seemed all right. But 
I know nothing about that sort of 
thing.” 

“And did the fair Angélique 
perform ?” 

“No; but she was there with 
Miss Raymond.” 

“And did not Miss Raymond 
keep you from being bored ?” 

“Did I say I was bored? The 
fact is, Warden, I want your advice 
about something.” 
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“Really? Well, I will give 
the best I can.” ait 
“‘T know you will, old fellow.” 

“And what is it this time? 
Love or war ?”’ 

““Why, you see,” Hugh was be. 
ginning, when a peal of thunder 
was heard at the door. 

“The devil!’ exclaimed War. 
den. 

“« What is it ?” 

“Tm afraid I must open. If] 
don’t, he’s just the man to break 
in. I suppose he saw the light in 
the window.” 

** But who is it ?” 

“Do you remember Barton of 
Tudor ?” 

“Of course I do, though I never 
met him.” 

‘*So much the better for you. I 
am extremely sorry, but I’m afraid 
I must let him in.” 

“T am sorry too, for I really 
wanted to see you.” 

And so Barton came in, bearing 
a bottle in triumph under his arm. 

‘‘Beg your pardon, Warden, for 
being so long. Damn it, I can’t be 
drunk, and yet I see two brandy- 
bottles. Or have you been sending 
out and taking a mean advantage? 
All right—the more the merrier. 
We'll make a night of it.” 

“Really, Barton——” 

“Oh, you be damned! Mayn't 
a man make himself at home in 
another man’s rooms? Why, there 
are two Wardens |” 

“Indeed there are not. This is 
Mr. Lester, the member for Dene- 
thorp; and we have business to 
talk over. I told you I had an 
engagement.” 

‘“‘ But where the devil am I to go, 
then ?” 

“Why not go home ?” 

“Warden, you're a _ milksop. 
Come — be hospitable for once. 
The night is young; and, what's 
more, I’m damned if I go home! 


—there.” 

“You see?’ said Warden to 
Hugh in despair. “I know this 
fellow, and that it is impossible to 


get rid of him.” 
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And there was in fact nothing to 
be done but for Hugh to make an 
appointment to see Warden at his 
dambers in the morning, to plead 
that he was bad company—as, in 
fact, he felt—and to go home, leay- 
ing Warden to the mercy of his old 
man of the sea. 

He returned to the Temple at 
about ten o’clock the next morning. 

“Why, how’s this?’ he said, 
on seeing the aspect of Warden’s 
rom; “you have been having a 
debauch with a vengeance.” 

“Tt is simply the most terrible 
animal I ever heard of,” said War- 
den, smiling to cover his ill- 
humour; “here he is still, you 
see;” and he pointed to a sofa on 
which lay Barton asleep—not like 
aman who is working off the effects 
of much brandy, but like a child 
that has taken nothing stronger 
than milk-and-water in its life. 

“What in the world are you going 
to do with him ?” 

“God knows! At Cambridge, I 
believe, he used to sleep four-and 
twenty hours at a stretch when he 
slept at all, without waking. And 
where’ could one send him? He 
told me last night that he has 
given up living under a roof alto- 
ether.” 

“Oh, let the poor devil sleep it 
out. Shall we go out and talk some- 
where else ?” 

“ And leave no one here but this 
infernal beast? He would smash 
everything to pieces to look for li- 
quor, or bring more in and get drunk 
again.” 

“That is true. Well, he’s sound 
asleep, and one will know when he 
wakes, I suppose ?” 

“Trust him for letting us know 
that.” 

“Well, then—but I'm afraid ’'m 
boring you.” 

“My dear fellow !” 

“Tt’s all about myself, you know 
—or rather it isn’t. Would you mind 
my lighting a cigar ?” 

“A hundred, if you like.” 

“Thank you. Well, then, you see 
—I daresay you'll think me an infer- 
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nal ass—but as you know the people, 
and all that, you’ll see—will you take 
a cigar yourself ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“ Well, then, the fact is—I am en- 
gaged to be married.” 

“Indeed! Then let me be the first 
to congratulate yourself and the lady. 
Am I wrong in guessing that it is to 
Miss Raymond ?” 

“No, it’s not to Miss Raymond, 
and that’s just the difficulty. You 
see my aunt seems to have set her 
heart on my marrying Miss Ray- 
mond.” 

Somehow Warden felt relieved, 
though of course it could be nothing 
to him. 

“ Am I to know who the lady is ?” 
he asked. 

‘“* Mademoiselle Lefort.” 

Warden naturally thought of the 
election gossip about Lester and 
Marie. There must have been some- 
thing in it, then, after all. 

“The devil it is!” he exclaimed, 
but with a meaning very different 
from what Hugh supposed. 

“* And why not?” asked the latter, 
a little sharply. y 

“It is impossible you can be en- 
gaged to her.” 

‘“* What do you mean ? 
sible, because I am.” 

“* Does Miss Lefort know ?”’ 

“How could I be engaged with- 
out ?” 

“‘ But it is impossible. There must 
be some mistake.” 

“What in the world can you 
mean? How could I be mistaken 
about such a thing ?” 

“T mean that it cannot be.” 

“ But why ?” 

‘Because I happen to know; 
but I cannot tell you why—I can 
only tell you that you must most 
certainly be mistaken, though I 
grant it is strange that you should 
be. I know the Leforts well, and 
I assure you, as your friend and 
theirs, that it is quite impossible.” 

Of course it was quite possible, 
he thought, that Hugh might have 
declared his passion, and that Marie, 
in her innocence and stupidity and 


It is pos- 
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shyness, and with the weight of her 
secret embarrassing her, might. not 
have repulsed him in a manner that 
he had understood. How he wished 
that she had ,been free not to have 
repulsed him at all! He would 
have yielded her to Hugh, or to 
any one else, with the best will in 
the world. Hugh, knowing what 
he knew, could only stare in blank 
amazement. If he thought any- 
thing, it was that Warden, as his 
friend, considered it a friendly 
thing to save him from a mésal- 
liance. 

“Really, Warden, I must know 
what you mean. Indeed I havea right 
to an explanation—if you have any 
to give.” 

As he spoke another thought sug- 
gested itself to him. Warden was an 
older acquaintance of the family than 
he, and had known Angélique from 
childhood. Was it not possible that 
he might be a rival ? 

Warden saw the thought show it- 
self in his friend’s face ; and he also 
saw that he was himself in a difficult 
position. Of course he supposed 
that he knew his.wife well enough 
to assume that Hugh must neces- 
sarily be mistaken in thinking what 
he did appear to think; but still, 
unfortunately, it would never do to 
allow him to remain in his error. 
Marie, in self-defence, might have 
her secret wrung from her ; and so 
he was ready enough to tell himself 
that it was his duty to spare her from 
persecution, and Hugh from run- 
ning his head against so hard a 
wall. 

““My dear fellow,” he said, “ you 
cannot marry Miss Lefort. I will 
tell you why, if you will promise to 
respect her secret ; and you will then 
see that you must be mistaken in 
thinking that she could have promis- 
ed to be your wife.” 

Hugh turned pale. 

“Tt must not be known on any 
account. There ate good reasons 
why, which I am not bound to tell 
you, seeing that they affect other 
persons ; nor will you therefore ask 
me. But I am bound to save you 
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from an unprofitable pursuit ; and 
I will therefore rely upon your 
honour not to let what I do say go 
farther than ourselves. Do you 
promise ?” 

Heaven knows what Hugh expect. 
ed to hear; but he nerved himself ag 
well as he could to hear his d 
whatever it might be. Of course he 
was equally prepared not to believe 
any story that might reflect upon An- 
gélique. 

“Tf it is no scandal—if it is nothing 
that my speaking may remove,” he 
answered. 

“Oh, it is no scandal,” Warden 
answered, “but the contrary It 
is that she is the wife of another 
man.” 

Hugh started forward. “That 
she is married? No—that I cannot 
believe.” 

“But when I tell you that I know 
it—that it can be proved ?” 

“ Prove it, then.” 

“Did I not say that I could tell 
you nothing that affects others? It 
is enough for you that I am bound in 
honour to say no more.” 

The word “honour” always acted 
upon Hugh Lester like a spell. 
“But I am not bound to make no 
inquiries,’ he answered. “I am 
not going to give her up for a word, 
especially as, if what you say is true 
—if you are not mistaken, I mean 
—I should have to believe that it 
is she who has deceived me. I will 
ask you nothing more; but I will go 
straight to her.” 

“* What! and force her secret from 
her ?” 

“Yes, by God! It seems to me 
that I have some right in it also.” 

Somehow Warden had not calcu- 
lated upon this. Perhaps he had re- 
lied too much upon the power of man- 
aging Hugh which he supposed him- 
self to have acquired. 

“Indeed you must do no such 
thing.” 

“ What ?” 

Hugh spoke more in astonish 
ment than in anger at being thus 
addressed by one to whom he was 
quite as much a patron as a friend. 
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“J mean that if you do——” 

Hugh somehow felt that the ad- 
yantage was with himself. 

“ Well—and if I do?” 

“T think it very likely that she 
would deny it.” 

“And that I should have to de- 
cide between her solemn word and 
your word, which you refuse to 
prove? So that is your reason for 
saying that I must not? Very well 
then, I will not; for I should not 
dream of doubting her.” 

It did not suit Warden to quar- 
rel with Hugh, otherwise the last 
speech gave him ample opportu- 
nity, and, had he been of warmer 
blood, would have had its effect, 
though, on Hugh’s part, uninten- 
tionally. The latter had merely 
meant to say that he would take 
Angélique’s word against that of all 
the world. 

“Then,” said Warden, not know- 
ing exactly what to say, and speak- 
ing slowly to give himself time to 
consider, ‘if you do speak to Marie 
—to Miss——” 

“To Marie ?” 

“To Miss Lefort, then. If——” 

“But why did you say Marie ?” 

“ Are we not speaking of her ?” 

“My dear fellow?’ Hugh ex- 
claimed, his face brightening, ‘ do 
you mean to say you thought I 
meant Marie ?” 

Warden blushed scarlet, for about 
the first time in his life. “I did 
think so, certainly.” 

“Good God! how you, frightened 
me! What! is Marie married ?”’ 

“You will surely respect her se- 
cret now ?” 

“Oh, I will be like the tomb. 
But what on earth made you think 
I meant Marie ?” 

So 


“T suppose I was stupid. 
you are engaged to Angélique ?”’ 
he added, in a meditative tone. 

“That is what I wanted to tell 
you,” Hugh was beginning; but 


Warden scarcely heard him. His 
mind ws flying off to other things. 

“T see,” he said at last. ‘“ And 
Miss Clare objects, I suppose—or 
would object if'she knew.” 
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“She objects very strongly in- 
deed.” 

‘“* And how can I advise you ?” 

“You see I don’t want Angé- 
lique—Miss Lefort—to marry a beg- 
gar. And my aunt is so set against 
it, that——” 

“Then my advice would be to do 
nothing in a hurry. Has Miss 
Clare—if I may ask—talked to you 
about this—told you anything about 
what she means to do ?” 

“She is so set on my marrying 
Alice Raymond—who I don’t sup- 
pose would have me if I asked her 
—that if I marry as I must and 
ought, Miss Raymond will take my 
place altogether; and you know 
my aunt, that she does not speak 
without meaning it. I don’t care 
about that, you know, only for An- 
gélique; and because I like my 
aunt too much, and am too grateful 
to her to want to quarrel with her 
if Ican help it. It’s very odd that 
she can’t see the thing in the same 
wayasIdo.” — 

“ Well, certainly, one would think 
that marriage is a matter in which 
a man should judge for himself. 
And if I know Miss Clare, she likes 
you too well for things not to come 
all right.” 

““Ah, you don’t know her as I 
do.” 

‘“Of course not. But look here, 
Lester. You know that Miss Clare 
is for some reason or other inclined 
to put some confidence in me ?” 

” Naturally, after what you have 
done for us.’ 

“Well then, if I, a disinterested 
third person, were to put the thing 
calmly before her—I suppose you 
have quite made up your own mind 
on the matter ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ And I congratulate you on your 
choice. Miss Lefort’s only fault is 
want of fortune; and what is that 
to you? Then if, as I say, I spoke 
quietly to Miss Clare——” 

“Would you really ?” 

“Of course I would; though of 
course I cannot tell what the result 
would be. By the way, does Miss 
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Lefort herself know of Miss Clare’s 
objection ?” 
“Why, no. 


There was no need, 
” 
you see—— 


“So much the better. There 
can be no reason why she should 
feel that there is any personal ob- 
jection to her on the part of Miss 
Clare, if it can be avoided.” 

“You are the best fellow that 
ever lived, Warden.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I haven’t done 
anything, and most likely never 
shall.” 

“And are you likely to be going 
down to Denethorp soon?’ asked 
Hugh, with all the selfish impa- 
tience of a man in love. 

““T daresay I may be, at Christ- 
mas.” 

‘Not before ?” 

“ How can 1?” 

“Well, I suppose not. Then you 
think I’d better not tell Angé- 
lique ?” 

“T should say certainly not. 
You really mean what you say, of 
course.” 

“Certainly. I intend to make 
her my wife, whatever may happen.” 

“Well, ‘the course of true love,’ 
you know. You may feel quite 
safe that in the end Miss Clare 
will be only too glad to change her 
mind.” 

“Well, you are a good fellow— 
and I can’t thank you enough. By 
the way, why don’t you go in for 
Alice Raymond yourself—a girl 
with no nonsense about her, and a 
good fortune besides ?” 

Warden smiled. “What! a 
country doctor’s son go in for the 
lady of New Court?” . 

“Oh, why not?’ It is wonder- 
ful how cheap men hold what they 
do not want. 

“JT hope you are not breaking 
her heart.” 

“If I am, you had better heal it.” 

“Oh, this is my wife,” replied 
Warden, laying his hand upon a 
volume of ‘Coke upon Littleton.’ 
“ And now, just consider it all right 
—and don’t make yourself unhappy 
by thinking about difficulties.” 
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“You really think it will 
all smooth ?” ont 

““Of course I do—and of course 
it will. Holloa! What's that? By 
Jove! I had quite forgotten that 
guest of mine.” 

What he had heard was the 
creaking of the sofa, caused by the 
return to waking life of Dick Bar. 
ton,“who, after a yawn or two, suc- 
ceeded in twisting himself into a 
position that was very: tolerably 
upright. 

‘“* The devil!” he exclaimed, after 
another prodigious stretch, “J 
say, have you got anything to 
drink ? I’m confoundedly thirsty.” 

‘* Soda-water ?”’ 

“Soda be blowed! unos criné 
—a hair of the dog, man.” 

““['m afraid you devoured the 
dog between you, hair and all, be- 
fore you fell asleep,” said Lester, 
who had recovered something of 
his usual good-humour. 

- And who the devil are you? 
Damn you, Warden, you can’t have 
drunk the whole of the three bot- 
tles to your own cheek.” 

‘“* Will you have some tea?” 

“ Faugh !” 

“Well then, you won’t have any- 
thing at all,” said Warden, who had 
begun to guess how his enemy ought 
to be treated. 

““T call that damned unfriendly 
of you. I shall go at once—and 
damn me if I ever come here 
again. Warden, you’re a——, and 
I always thought so, and now I 
know it. By the way,” he added, 
feeling in his pockets, ‘‘I’m cleaned 
out. Could either of you fellows 
lend me half-a-crown ?” 

“* And is this the Dick Barton that 
was to do such wonderful things ?” 
asked Lester, as the door closed. 
“* How does he live ?” 

Warden shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously. 

“So much for genius!” said the 
practical man. 

“Poor devil!’ said Leste} “one 
must try and give him a chance— 
what’s the good of being in the 
house else?’ And so, after & 
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renewal of his thanks, he too left 
the room, leaving Warden to ‘Coke 
upon Littleton.’ 
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Warden did work at ‘Coke upon 
Littleton ;’ but he also worked at 
something else besides. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Warden had no particular incli- 
nation to spend his Christmas at 
home: he was not a person of 
domestic tendencies; his father 
bored him, and he was not fond of 
the society of his father’s friends. 
Not even did he care to cultivate 
the acquaintance of Mr. Brown, 
even though he was an attorney’s 
managing clerk. But still, much 
to his sister’s delight, he announced 
at the beginning of December that 
he was about to pay them a short 
visit. It was nothing more than a 
very ordinary sort of coincidence 
that Miss Raymond was going to 
spend her Christmas at LEarl’s 
Dene. Hugh ought to have spent 
his there also; but he was a man 
of many engagements, and felt 
rather afraid of his visit besides, 
for he also felt instinctively that 
the breach between himself and his 
aunt had practically begun, and 
that he should, as it were, be mak- 
ing Earl’s Dene his home under 
false pretences. Moreover, he knew 
that his friend was going down, 
and fancied that it would be better 
for his own cause if he himself 
kept out of the way and left the 
field clear for the abler strategist. 

And so Warden went down ac- 
cordingly, listened to his father’s 
complaints of the rival doctors, 
and of the pane of glass through 
which the wind still blew, received 
the admiring homage of his sister, 
heard Mr. Brown retail the small 
gossip of the place, and dined upon 
lukewarm mutton. But he did not 
let his domestic enjoyments detain 
him from making an early call at 
Earl’s Dene. 

He found Miss Clare not im- 
proved in health by any means; 
but she gave him a most cordial 
welcome, not only for his own sake, 
but because she hoped to get news 
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of Hugh in respect of the matter 
about which she was most anxious. 

“You still see something of 
Hugh?” she asked, after a word 
or two of greeting. 

“Oh, very often. I think I may 
consider that we are friends.” 

“T hope so. I was in hopes 
that he would have spent Christ- 
mas down here.” 

“You see he has so many en- 

gements.” 

“Still I should have thought he 
might have been able to spare a 
day or two. But this is but a dull 
house for a young man to come to, 
I know.” 

Warden looked his protest. 

“By the way I have one visitor, 
though— your old acquaintance, 
Miss Raymond of New Court.” 

*“* Indeed ?” 

“She, too, has seen something 
of you in town, she tells me. By 
the way, as we are talking about 
Denethorp people, what has be- 
come of those Leforts since the 
father met with that unfortunate 
accident ?” 

“Oh, they are in Londoa, doing 
what they can.” 

“Miss Raymond tells me that 
the niece means to go on the 
stage.” 

“Yes: I believe that is so.” 

Of course she was vainly trying 
to get an opening for finding out 
whether and to what extent Warden 
was in her nephew’s confidence. 
At last, true to her despotic in- 
stincts that never allowed her to 
procrastinate or beat about the 
bush, she said, 

“], too, may consider you one 
of Hugh’s friends ?” 

“One of his and yours, Miss 
Clare.” 

“T am not going to ask you to 
commit a breach of confidence : 
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besides, I know that you would 
not do so, if I did. But has he 
ever mentioned these young women 
to you?” 

“Tn what way ?” 

‘““You know there were some 
absurd stories about him here ?” 

“Oh, at the election. No one 
minds election reports.” 

**You see so much depends upon 
the marriage of one in Hugh’s 
position.” 

** No doubt.” 

“Tt would never do even to run 
the risk of Earl’s Dene falling 
into the hands of an actress—of 
a Papist.” 

“‘ Of course not.” 

““You see, living as I do, there 

_are so few people I can trust—and 
I suppose that as one gets older 
one gets more anxious and nervous 
—at least [am anxious that Hugh, 
who is as if he were my son, should 
do rightly in everything. Now 
you, who are his friend, and have 
some influence, I know——” 

“T fear, Miss Clare, you over- 
rate my power.” 

“Oh, no. Men listen often to 
their friends when they are deaf 
to their mothers—you can talk to 
him as men talk. You understand 
me ?” 

“You may be sure that any in- 
fluence I may have over Mr. Lester 
shall be used as you would ap- 
prove and for his real good.” 

‘* You promise ?” 

“ Faithfully.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Warden. You 
have taken a weight off my mind. 
You will, then—you of all people 
will know how—save him from 
the danger of—you know what I 
mean ?” 

‘“‘T promise to do my best.” 

“You might tell him, in case of 
necessity, what I have told him 
also—that if he continues to be 
bent upon this impossible mar- 
riage——” 

‘‘T would rather hear no more, 
Miss Clare.” 

‘But you had better. You know 
that [always do what I say; and 
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if he is obstinate, Alice Raymond 
shall be mistress of Earl’s Dene, 
And you may tell Miss Lefort 0, 
also. I imagine that she, at least, 
will not be obstinate when she hears 
that.” 

That she was perfectly in earnest 
was sufficiently proved by her for- 
getting her pride so far as to take 
one of her subjects into her private 
confidence in order that she might 
work with greater certainty. But 
it must, nevertheless, have been a 
bitter pill for her to swallow. 

‘*‘Surely, Miss Clare, you cannot 
be speaking seriously ?” : 

‘*But I am, indeed. And after 
all it is not likely that he should 
really be guilty of such madness.” 

** Most unlikely, I should say.” 

“But still you will remember 
what I have said; you will watch, 
warn, save him, if you can—and 
that by any means ?” 

“*T will do all I can.” 

“T felt sure that I might rely 
upon you; otherwise I should not 
have said what I have to you. Be 
sure that we shall not be ungrate- 
ful.” 

“T hope you do not think—is it 
not only my duty ?” 

“But we have our duties, too, 
and gratitude is among them,” she 
said, in royal fashion, as she held 
out her hand. “And now you 
will stay to lunch? I see Miss 
Raymond coming back from her 
ride,” 

Miss Clare, as queen of Dene- 
thorp, of course considered herself 
as only giving orders to, and pro- 
moting to high trust and confidence, 
one of her subjects who had proved 
his devotion to the reigning house 
when she gave Warden charge of 
the crown-prince, and not as in any 
way laying a burden upon him. 
She felt gratitude, as she said ; but, 
in her eyes, he was doing no more 
than his duty to his liege oo 
undertaking to keep her heir from 
forming an unsuitable alliance. 
What his own private views might 
be were nothing to her, nor 
she even remember that he might 
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possibly have any. And if he had, 
what could they matter even to 
himself when the interests of Earl’s 
Dene were concerned? Neverthe- 
less the interview did open out to 
him a new and strangely exciting 
train of thought, of which the bur- 
den was, “If it were not for Marie!” 

Putting her out of the question 
altogether — supposing there were 
no such person in existence — it 
would of course be open to him to 
try his chance with Miss Raymond, 
as anybody else might, without any 
reference to the coming estrange- 
ment between Miss Clare and her 
nephew. It was true that his birth 
was not such as to facilitate his 
entry into a country family. But 
then would he be the first poor 
gentleman who had, by marrying 
an heiress, founded a family of his 
own? Oe que femme veut, Dieu le 


veut ; and fortune favours the bold. 
His father and sister might be pro- 
vided for elsewhere; and for him- 
self, he felt that he could hold his 


own were he to marry into the ranks 
of the peerage itself. After all, as 
the son of a professional man, as a 
fellow of his college, as a distin- 
guished member of his university, 
as a barrister—a word that then 
meant far more than it has since 
come to mean—as, in the future, a 
member of Parliament, and heaven 
knows what besides, it would soon 
be forgotten that the professional 
man whose son he was was only 
Doctor Warden of Denethorp, and 
that his mother was the daughter 
of a Redchester druggist. This he 
might have done as a matter of 
course; but now he felt, after his 
interview with Miss Clare, that, 
were he only free, he might do 
something very much more. He 
smiled to himself as he remembered 
how he felt when he traversed, in 
Hugh Lester’s company, the stage 
of road between Redchester and 
Denethorp. If Hugh should marry 
Angélique, then Miss Raymond 
would be a prize worth the winning 
indeed. He knew as well as any- 
body that Miss Clare invariably 
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meant what she said, and he thought 
he knew how to manage her, in case 
Miss Raymond proved favourable. 
If it were only not for Marie! 

But as, unfortunately, it was im- 
possible to put Marie out of the 
question, it was all impossible toge- 
ther. Still he was not one to throw 
away even the odd ends of string, 
the scraps of paper, and the stray 
pins that chance affords. ‘ Waste 
not, want not”—everything ma 
come in usefully some day. At all 
events, there was no use in being 
impolite to Miss Raymond; and so, 
to avoid Charybdis he fell into 
Scylla—that is to say, he made him- 
self very polite to her indeed. Nor 
did the young lady herself object, 
for she had a tendency to hero-wor- 
ship, and since the contest Warden 
had remained the hero of the Tory 
part of the country-side. 

He enjoyed his lunch very much, 
nor did he again remember his 
wife’s existence until he was half- 
way home. And then, when he did 
call her to mind, he was angry, not 
with himself, but with Circum- 
stance, who had treated him so un- 
fairly and so unkindly. At last,, 
like everybody who gets angry with 
Circumstance, he began to recollect 
certain bits and scraps of consolation 
with which men flatter themselves: 
that they are not such very poor crea— 
tures after all, but, indeed, rather 
the contrary—such as “Man is the 
architect of his own fortune ;” “The 
mould of a man’s fortune is in his 
own hands;” “ Vouloir cest pou- 
voir ;” “ The wise man makes more 
opportunities than he finds ;” “ Aut 
inveniam viam aut faciam ;” and:a 
hundred other similar specimens of 
proverbial nonsense. 

In a mind like his, no practical 
idea that is once sown remains 
quite barren. He could not enter- 
tain the thought that he might, 
under other circumstances, have 
become master of Earl’s Dene with- 
out at the same time entertaining 
the wish that it were still possible; 
and he could not entertain the wish 
without being led to consider. whe- 
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ther, after all, its fulfilment were 
quite as impossible as it*at first 
sight appeared. “Is,.in truth, any- 
thing impossible?’ he thought; 
“Napoleon denied the existence of 
the word.” 

.People who quote the authority 
of Napoleon in this matter, gener- 
ally seem to forget that their au- 
thority lived to find himself mis- 
taken. 

**So you’ve been up at Madam’s, 
have you?’ asked Mark’s father, 
as they sat over the fire after dinner. 
‘Quite right. The old lady’s been 
uncommon civil since the election. 
Game, you know, and all that. We 
. may cut out that ass Smith yet, my 
boy. Miss Raymond’s up there 
too, isn’t she? Ah, a fine match 
that'll be for Master Hugh.” 

“Ah,” winked Mr. Brown, “we 
know something about that, Mr. 
Mark ; don’t we?” 

“Do we?” 

“T expect Miss Alice was nigh 
losing our member. We know 
when. I wonder what’s become 
of Miss Mary now, up in town?” 
Here he gave another wink. ‘And 
I wonder whether our member 
knows? For my part, though, I 
always thought ’twas the other one 
had most style.” 

Mark felt a strong desire to kick 
him. After all, Marie was his 
wife, much as he might wish that 
she were not. 

*“You seem to know much more 
about it than either I or Mr. Lester,” 
he answered, with a coldness that 
made Mr. Brown stare. 

“Tt wonder when the wedding 
will be, and if itll be at Dene- 
thorp!” exclaimed Lorry. “I 
think Miss Raymond so pretty, 
Mark ; don’t you?” 

‘‘T know some one prettier,” said 
Mr. Brown with a leer at Lorry, for 
which her brother would have gladly 
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kicked him again, especially as he 
saw that she only blushed. 

“By the way, Brown,” asked 
the surgeon, “that’s a bad case up 
Gorsley way. Have you anything 
to do with it ?” 

“We, Mr. Warden? 
do criminal business. 
the rights of it?” 

‘“* Why, hanging’s about the rights 
of it, I reckon. Man and wife, you 
know—tired of her, and keeping 
company with another woman. She 
won't have him till the wife’s dead. 
So what does he do, when his wife’s 
asleep in bed, but just quietly go to 
work with his fingers and thumbs, 
you know, till what d’ye-call was 
induced, and she went off the hooks. 
I made the post mortem with what's 
his name of Gorsley—brain con- 
gested, lungs gorged, tongue pro- 
truding half an inch, no end of 
ecchymosis just where it ought to 
be, you know—larynx, and conjune- 
tive, and all that——” 

“And how did he kill her?” 
asked Mr. Brown. 

““Why, aren’t the appearances as 
clear as daylight ? Throttled her, 
of course, and no mistake about it.” 

“La, how horrid!” exclaimed 
Lorry. 

‘““H’m !” said Mr. Brown ; ‘“‘ marry 
in haste, and repent at leisure. 
Well, what I always say is, as a 
man makes his bed, so he must lie.” 

Why should Mark Warden, the 
scholar and the gentleman, have 
felt a half-guilty sensation at the 
narration of his brutal and vulgar 
crime? But he did not feel it: nor 
was Mr. Brown’s not very original 
remark without its sting. After 
the quotations from historians and 
philosophers in which he had been 
indulging, the homely platitude of 
the lawyer’s clerk was a terrible 
piece of bathos; but it was not 
ineffective. 


We don’t 
But what's 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Night — brings counsel. ‘ Well, 
I suppose I must yield to fate,” 


was Warden’s first thought when 
he awoke the next morning. “But 
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stil_—-” he added; which meant 
that he had at all events made up 
his mind that his friend should 
marry Angélique Lefort. He could 


not see his way to the end of the. 


me; but still that was no reason 
why he should not play such good 
cards as he held in his hand. 
Something might come of them, 
and nothing could come of his 
keeping his word to Miss Clare. 
Indeed, he had, after all, promised 
nothing definitely. 

He did not return to London at 
once, but was a good deal about 
Earl’s Dene—making love, any’ one 
could almost have said who did 
not know the circumstances. To a 
_ certain extent he was not altogether 
responsible for the length to which 
he went in cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Raymond; for the 
flirtation naturally gratified the 
vanity from which marriage does 
not exempt a man, and he thought 
he could trust himself not to go 
too far. He also made himself 
extremely useful to Miss Clare 
herself, and in spite of his dis- 
like for Mr. Brown and his fellows, 
strove, not unsuccessfully, to make 
himself popular among them also; 
at all events, to make them look up 
to him, which, with his views, was 
more to the purpose than making 
himself popular. Meanwhile, it 
was characteristic of him that, 
while dreaming of shadows, he 
never for a moment loosened his 
hold upon the substance, for he 
never passed a day without read- 
ing law for a certain number of 
hours. 

At last, however, the day came 
when it was necessary for him to 
return, and of course he called at 
Earl’s Dene to say good-bye. His 
last words to Miss Clare consisted 
of a renewal of his promise to do 
what he could to prevent her 
nephew’s marriage. To Miss Ray- 
mond he bade a simple “ good-bye” 
—spoken, however, in a tone that 
meant much, and that made her 
think. Nor were her thoughts un- 
kindly. She was not likely to fall 
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in love consciously without being 
asked to do so; but she had got as 
far as thinking it by no means un- 
likely that she might be asked. 
Besides this, she could not help 
seeing, with a woman’s instinct in 
such matters, that Warden was 
strong enough to be her master; 
and when a woman sees that, she 
is half won already. It need not 
be said that her first unreasonable 
and unconscious prejudice against 
him had taken flight ages ago. 

As soon as he found himself once 
more in London,-it was, no doubt, 
his duty to pay his wife a visit; 
but he, thinking no doubt that that 
would keep, and that other things 
would not, first called at the cham- 
bers of the pleader with whom he 
was reading, and then went to 


.-Hugh’s lodgings in Bruton Street. 


“Warden! what an age you've 
been gone! and what news, old 
fellow? Will you have some break- 
fast? When did you come back ? 
Did you see my aunt? Did you 
say anything to her? Did——” 

“IT saw Miss Clare,” answered 
Warden, gravely, in a tone which 
made Hugh’s countenance fall. 

“Well?” 

“She says—well, the long and 
short of it is, that if I were you I 
would just give the whole thing 
u ” 


“Then there goes Earl’s Dene— 
that’s all.” 

“Why, you don’t mean _ to 
say——” 

“IT do, though. I’m _ sorry, of 
course, for her sake, you know; but 
she must make up her mind to 
marry a poor man instead of a rich 
one: and so that’s over.” 

“But, my dear fellow, 
think——” 

‘“* Angélique has more claim on me 
now than my aunt, after all. And 
my aunt herself wouldn’t want me 
to be such a cur as to sell my love 
and my faith for all the land in the 
world.” 

“Your wife ought to be a proud 
woman, Lester.” 

“Rubbish! And so there’s an 
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end of it. [ll write to my aunt at 
once.” 

Warden laid his hand on his 
shoulder. “I have been but a 
bad ambassador, I fear,” he said; 
“but——” 

“And I have not thanked you 
for troubling you about my affairs. 
I only wish I could see my way to 
thanking you as I should like to.” 

“Not a word about thanks, pray! 
But, I was going to say, I should 
advise you not to write just now.” 

“But surely——” 

“T know what-you would say. 
But had you not better wait until 
you have seen Miss Lefort herself?” 

“You speak as though you 
doubted her.” 

“Not the least. But——” 

“But what, then ?” 

‘““Why, the result would be this: 
Miss Clare would probably not an- 
swer you. But she would leave no 
stone unturned to prevent this 
marriage. She would take care to 
let Miss Lefort know that by mar- 
rying you she was ruining you 
for life. And if Miss Lefort is as 
generous as I have no doubt she is, 
she would refuse to marry you,— 
not for her own sake, but for yours. 
No; see her first—this very day, 
. if you like—and get her promise; 
and then write to Miss Clare as 
soon as you please.” 

““T daresay you are right. Then 
I will go to Angélique at once.” 

Warden considered. It is more 
than probable that Angélique, when 
she learned from her lover how 
matters stood, would throw him 
over, not for his sake, but for her 
own. It was not from any special 
knowledge of the character of An- 
gélique that the thought arose, but 
rather from a knowledge of what 
he himself would have done had 
he been in the same situation. In- 
deed, would not any man or wo- 
man of sense have done so? So he 
had to a slight extent to draw upon 
his imagination. , 

“By the way,” he said, “I doubt 
if you can see her to-day.” 

“Why not?” 
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“‘T have been at the house, and 
she will not be in till evening.” 

** And in the evening she will be 
at the theatre. It is damned un- 
lucky.” 

‘“* At the theatre?” 

“Yes;—don’t you know? She 
is going to come out for the first 
time.” 

“The devil she is! I hope Miss 
Clare won’t know that, at all events. 
She will object ten times more if 
she hears that your wife has ap- 
peared on the stage.” 

‘Then it will be all the more for 
me not to let Angélique suffer for 
so unjust a prejudice,” said Hugh, 
loftily. ‘‘ I will see her this evening, 
anyhow,— at the theatre itself, for 
that matter. But don’t go, old fel- ° 
low. How the deuce is one to get 
through the day till then ?” 

“T would stay with pleasure, 
only I have an engagement that 
I must keep. Shall I look you up 
to-night, after the play is over ?” 

“Do;—and if ’m not in, wait 
for me.” 

Warden at once caught the first 
coach that was passing. 

“To Berners Street!” he said; 
and then settled himself down to 
think ; an art that he had of late 
been cultivating rather too assidu- 
ously in some directions, and ne- 
glecting too much in others. 

Fortunately, he was not obliged 
to lose any time, for Marie was 
out and Angélique at home. She 
was reading a manuscript, and the 
room looked more like a milliner’s 
workshop than ever. She rose as 
he entered, and smiled graciously. 

“ Ah, Mr. Warden,” she said; 
‘you have come just in time.” 

“* For what ?” 

“To-night I make my début ; and 
I shall expect you to come and hiss 
me.” 

“T will come, of course; but 
otherwise I do not intend to be 
alone in a crowd. What is the 
part? and where ?”’ 

“Here is the bill.” 

“But I don’t see your name ?” 

“But you see that of Miss March- 
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mont,—we are the same. I play 
Donna Inez.” 

“« By the way, I have seen a friend 
of ours, who will also come, and 
not hiss you, I should say.” 

“ And who is that, pray ?—Miss 
Raymond ?” 

“Scarcely, seeing that she is in 
—shire. Shall you be angry if I 
tell you a secret ?” 

She looked at him quickly and 
sharply. 

“T suppose you mean that you 
want to tell me one ?” 

“‘ Exactly so.” 

“ And that you have come on 
purpose to tell it ?” 

“That is so, also.” 

She looked a little anxious. “‘ You 
had better tell it then, and run the 
risk of my being angry. I adore 
secrets,” 

“Tt is this, then. 
come from Denethorp.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Not quite. When there, I did 
myself the honour of calling at 
Earl’s Dene.” She watched his 
face, and saw that he was smiling 
in a way that half alarmed, half re- 
assured her—as, in fact, he intend- 
ed. He went on. “a do not know 
whether you know that the great 
Madam Clare has some belief in my 
wisdom ?” 

“You are very mysterious.” 

“Well, it seems that you have 
made a conquest.” 

She tossed her head. 
possible,” she answered. 

“So possible that it must be 
so. But, I fear, not of the great 
lady.” 

“ And why do you say all this to 
me ?” 

“To fulfil a promise. To tell 
you that she will never consent to 
her nephew’s marriage.” 

“Indeed ! I am very much ob- 
liged to her. And, in return for 
your secret, I will give you a piece 
of advice.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Not to meddle with what does 
not concern you.” 

“IT beg your pardon. 


I have just 


“It is very 


Mr. Lester 
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is my friend; and what concerns 
him, concerns me also.” 

“Then speak to him, if you think 
I am not fit to marry him. I 
think it scarcely usual among gen- 
tlemen to do as you seem to be 
doing. You can know nothing 
about the matter. Are you in his 
confidence as well as in Miss 
Clare’s ?” 

“T am: and I have spoken to 
him also.” 

“* And he sent you here?’ She 
began to be terribly afraid that her 
game was lost—that Hugh had 
yielded, and had been ashamed to 
tell her so in person. Like Mark 
Warden, she was apt to judge of 
what other people would do by 
what she would have done in their 
place; and she, too, was a person 
of sense. 

** No—not at all.” 

“Then why do you come ?” 

“To appeal to your generosity 
on behalf of my friend.” 

“ Ah,—I begin to understand. 
You mean that Miss Clare will dis- 
inherit him ?” 

“T fear so. 
of it, ifi——” 

“Tf what ?” 

“Tf he remains true to you; if 
he marries you; and—i/ she knows 
it.” He spoke the last words with 
a marked and special emphasis, 
which she could not fail to perceive. 

He saw that she understood as 
much of his thought as he wished 
her to understand. But she looked 
inquiringly, nevertheless. 

“You know how straightforward 


Indeed, I am sure 
He paused. 


he is,” he replied to her look. 


“That is true. And [, too, 
should be the last to advise decep- 
tion. You are right. It is not for 
me to ruin him.” 

She spoke so seriously that he 
stared at her for a moment in as- 
tonishment. Then he smiled. 

“You will refuse to marry him, 
then ?” 

She turned away her face. 

“Tf it must be so,” she said in a 
low tone. 

“ And about this evening?” He 
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did not think it worth while to 
waste words of sympathy. 

‘“* Let him come to the theatre.” 

‘** Of course you will not tell him 
that I have told you this? I have 
been acting solely for his interest: 
and I should. not like him to quar- 
rel with me for having acted as his 
friend.” 

“‘ Of course not. And now I dare- 
say you will not mind leaving me 
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to myself. ‘Jf she knows it!’” she 
added to herself, with a smile, 
“Well, I think I am able to keep 
a secret from Madam Clare.” 

“Well, I have kept my promise,” 
thought. Warden to himself. “If 
Hugh Lester will make a fool of 
himself, that is not my fault.” 

And to a certain extent he real- 
ly persuaded himself that it was 
not. 


CHAPTER XV. 


So far as the world at large 
was concerned, this was the his- 
tory of that evening, according to 
the dramatic critic of the ‘Trum- 
pet’ :— 

“ Last night was produced at this 
house, for the first time, a new 
musical drama entitled ‘ Faith’s 
Reward,’ written by Mr. ——, the 
music being composed by M. Pros- 
per. The plot is briefly this,” &c. 
‘‘The music is excellent,” <&c. 
‘‘ Miss Marchmont, the débutante, 
however, must be pronounced a 
failure. She is remarkably pretty, 
and that is always something ; but, 
unfortunately, in her case, that is 
all. It often happens that a first 
appearance calls for indulgence ; 
but when the débutante, far from 
showing any symptom of nervous- 
ness, gives, by her carelessness of 
demeanour and apparent indiffer- 
ence to what she is about, the im- 
pression that she thinks herself too 
good for her audience, for her fel- 
low-actors, and for her part, while 
her whole style of singing and act- 
ing proves that she is very much 
mistaken, she deserves the reverse of 
indulgence. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that an actress so careless of 
applause will be equally careless of 
censure; and if that is the case, it 
will be unnecessary for us to give 
ourselves the trouble of breaking a 
fly upon the wheel. We should 
say that a few years’ diligent prac- 
tice of her profession in the pro- 
vinces would be extremely bene- 
ficial to her, as to many others we 


could name whose strength is not 
equal to their courage.” 

The truth is, however, that the 
preoccupation of the débutante in 
question was very excusable indeed, 
She was not like Warden, who 
could grasp at shadows without 
dropping substances; nor could she 
throw herself into Mr. ——’s comedy 
while she was at the same time 
playing the principal part in her 
own. 


Don Perez.—1 go, then, proud 
girl; but if I read woman’s soul 
aright, thou wilt yet be the bride 
of Don Perez.” 

Donna Inez.—“ Never! Is it thus 
thou readest woman’s soul? Think- 
est thou that all Golconda’s trea- 
sure would buy the heart of Inez? 
Rather will I wander in poverty 
with my Ferdinand than dwell in 
halls of dazzling light with thee.” 


“Tf weeping lips and smiling eyes 
Within a mossy dell, 
Yet through the roaring of the skies, 
Oh bid me not farewell !— 


Go—and amid thy vassal thralls 
Awake the wonder wild ; 
But Inez scorns thy dazzling halls, 
The free, the gipsy child {’’— 
(Zxit.) 


‘“ Ah, Mr. Lester, how you startled 
me! I scarcely thought you would 
be here. I am afraid you will not 
be very well amused.” 

“Can you give me a minute or 
two presently? I have something 
to say to you.” 
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“ Not quite so loud, please. They 
will hear you in the house.” 

“When can I speak to you?” 

“Oh, now if you like; only we 
had better get out of the way. Now, 
Hugh, what is it? You look very 

ye. It is nothing serious ?”’ 

“Indeed it is, Angélique. 
you to go on again soon ?” 

“Not for fifteen minutes, 
least.” 

“T fear I have done wrongly, 
Angélique, in not having told you 
before, that in marrying me you 
run the risk of marrying a very 
oor man indeed. You were 
right when you thought that my 
aunt would object to my mar- 
riage.” 

“You come then—to say good- 

Do not be afraid. I release 
And she sighed pro- 


Have 


at 


“ Angélique! Can you——” 


“Good-bye then.” She held 
out her hand, turned away her 
head, and sighed more profoundly 
still. 


“Do you then not love me?” 


She threw him for answer one 
of those glances through the eye- 
lids in which she excelled. 

“Then do not,” he replied, “let 
me hear another word of my being 
released, unless you fear poverty.” 

“ Hugh 1°? 

“Do you think I come to ask 
you to release me, Angélique? Did 
you think me so base—so cow- 
ardly? Did you think that I would 
sell you for Earl’s Dene ?” 

“Ah, if it could be! But no—I 
cannot consent to be the cause of 
your ruin.” 

“Angélique—I shall begin to 
think that you never really loved 
me.’ 

“How can you speak so cruelly? 
You know that I have—that I——” 
“do,” she added, in a look. 

“ Angélique, if you do not love 
me, it is I that release you. Tell 
me so, and But if you do 
love me, there is only one way in 
which you can prove your love. I 
will accept no other.” 
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“Tf I thought I could really 
make you happy—could really 
compensate you for what you 
lose——” 

** Could I be happy without you ?” 

“T do not deserve so great a sa- 
crifice.” 

“It is no sacrifice. Do you think 
I care a straw for what I lose when 
I think of what I shall gain? I 
swear by God that I will not have 
Earl's Dene without you. In any 
case I will refuse it.” 

“ And is all the sacrifice—I must 
call it so—to be on your side ?” 

“Do you not sacrifice yourself 
sufficiently by giving yourself to 
me?” 

“Ah, Hugh! you are too noble. 
No, I cannot find it in my heart to 
struggle against you—against my- 
self—any longer. I will then be 
everything to you; my life shall be 
spent in trying to give you no 
cause for regret.” 

‘‘Dearest!” Had she not checked 
him, he, forgetting as he did where 
they were, would have taken her in 
his arms at once. 

“But—I must impose a condi- 
tion.” 

“What condition ?” 

“ After all, I feel that I am act- 
ing selfishly. Whatever you may 
say, I cannot but know that I am 
indulging my own heart to your 
loss. For my own sake let me, too, 
make a sacrifice. I will be your 
wife—Heaven knows how gladly! 
But I will not, ' ought not, unless 
you promise me this.” 

“What is it?” 

“A reconciliation with one who 
loves you as Miss Clare must love 
you is always possible. I will not 
let you throw away the chance of 
it. I declare to you that my whole 
life would be spent in misery if I 
thought I had not done all for you 
that you will let me do. I would 
have refused you now if I could 
have done so; but I could not. 
But I will make another effort to 
refuse you unless you promise that 
Miss Clare shall not know of our 
engagement until we are married.” 
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Hugh looked grave, and almost 
frowned. 

“T am sorry you wish this, An- 
gélique. My aunt has a right to 
know. Besides, to conceal it would 
look as though I wished to keep 
Earl’s Dene by deceit—by a sort of 
fraud.” 

“Of course she must not think 
that. But I am so afraid—until 
we cannot be parted what might 
not happen to part us? If Miss 
Clare is so resolved, what might 
she not do or say———” 

““My aunt would never do any- 
thing underhand.” 

“Of course not. But so many 
things might happen. You pro- 
mise then? Then now I am quite 
happy.” 

“But dearest——” 

‘* Ah, there is Monsieur Prosper 
coming to speak to me. But don’t 
go. Monsieur Prosper, this is Mr. 
Lester, an old friend of mine.” 

“Monsieur, I am charmed. But 
I would speak with you, Made- 
moiselle. It is great pity so charm- 
ing a young lady should never have 
been in love.” 

Lester started at so extraordin- 
ary mode of address. Angélique 
looked at him and smiled. 

“‘What makes you think I never 
have been?’ she asked Monsieur 
Prosper. “Is it because I have 
never been in love with you?” 

“* Because you sing just as if you 
had no heart, Mademoiselle. That 
is why. Excuse me, Monsieur :” 
and he passed on to resume his post 
at the conductor’s desk. Lester 
smiled in his turn: he felt that he 
knew better. 

“You know, dearest,” he said, 
when Monsieur Prosper had left 
them, “that I can refuse you no- 
thing. But if I yield to you in this, 
there must be no delay in our mar- 

e. 

She looked at him affectionately, 
and suffered him to hold her hand 
for a moment; but not for so long 
a moment that the caress could be 
observed by any curious eyes. 

“We will not talk of that to- 
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night, Hugh. I must consult with 
Marie, you know. Oh dear—J 
wish I had not got to go on again.” 

‘And you will not repent joining 
yourself to one who will have no 
wealth but your love?” 

“How often am I to say no? 
You are not like Monsieur Prosper, 
are you, and think that I have no 
heart ?” 

“T think so, indeed !——” 

And he would no doubt have 
said something very much to the 
purpose when “ Miss Marchmont!” 
was called, and she had to leave the 
drama in which she was acting so 
well for that in which, according to 
the ‘Trumpet,’ she was acting so 
indifferently. 

Her lover was of course in ec- 
stasies. He had never doubted her 
for a moment; but his triumph was 
none the less to hear from herself 
that she was willing to share his 
fortune, whatever it might be. How 
he was to support her he did not 
know; but his exultation was too 
great to be disturbed by a thought 
which the life that he had hitherto 
led entirely prevented his being 
able to bring home to himself. A 
man who has never known what it 
is to want for anything, has great 
faith in the bounty of Fortune. To 
couple his own name with that, of 
want, is as practically imposible 
as to seriously and really couple it 
with that of death. However it 
may be in metaphysics, no one can, 
in the actual world of fact, imagine 
what he has never known. Now 
Hugh had never in his life known 
what it was to want a hundred 
pounds without being able to get 
it; so that, a fortiori, to realise the 
probable want of a dinner or two, 
was entirely out of the question. 
Rich in love and strength, utterly 
ignorant of what poverty means, 
he even looked forward to all the 
pleasures of necessary toil, and for- 
got to consider the wearing pains 
and bitter disappointments that ac- 
company it with no less certainty. 
And surely, so it seemed to him, 
the strength and energy that had 
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sufficed to make him the best man 
of his inches in all shire, and 
in Cambridge to boot, would suffice 
to clear a path through the world 
that should be just broad enough 
for himself and for one other. 
There was time enough yet to de- 
termine the precise manner in 
which he should exert it, and, at 
least for the present evening, suf- 
ficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof. Of course, Angélique had 
no need to indulge in gloomy anti- 
cipations. She would indeed be 
but a bungler if Miss Clare did not 
die in ignorance not only of the 
‘engagement, but of the marriage 
als. She knew her own power 
over her lover; and as he was 
honest and unsuspicious, she was 
not afraid of losing it. Besides, is 
it not the duty of a good wife to 
guard her husband’s interests when 
he is inclined to destroy them ? 
This part of her duty, at all events, 
she was resolved to fulfil to the 
letter. 

The result of her resolution was, 
that not very long after the début 
of Miss Marchmont the following 
paragraph appeared in the ‘ Trum- 
et :’— 





“Mr. H. Lester, M.P. for Dene- 
thorp, has accepted the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds. Mr. 
M. Warden of Denethorp has issued 
an address, in which he professes 
himself a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, and will, in case of a contest, 
be influentially supported. It is 
not improbable that Mr. Prescot, 
who unsuccessfully contested the 
borough at the last general election, 
will appear once more in the field.” 

Poor Angélique! She seemed 
to have turned out but a female 


Alnaschar after all. The future 
Mrs. Lester of Earl’s Dene, Lady 
Lester of Earl’s Dene, Countess 
of Denethorp, and heaven knows 
what besides, woke up to find her- 
self Mrs. Lester of nowhere, the 
wife of a disinherited man who 
had not even a profession to fall 
back upon, Added to this, she 
had the mortification of seeing that 
she had been duped most cruelly. 
Had it not been for Warden’s ad- 
vice, for Warden’s suggestions, she 
would still have been safe; and 
who but he could have betrayed 
her secret to Miss Clare? The 
question, “ Qui bono?” was only 
too applicable in its proper sense. 
It was certainly not herself, and it 
was as certainly not her husband, 
for the letter which he had writ- 
ten to his aunt upon his marriage 
she had taken care should not leave 
London ; so that, as it turned out, 
she had herself made matters worse 
by causing Miss Clare to think that 
her nephew had endeavoured to de- 
ceive her. 

Hugh was infinitely distressed, 
not by the loss of Earl’s Dene, but 
by this final proof that she who 
had been a mother to him all his 
life had withdrawn herself from 
him for ever ; for if she had loved 
him as a mother, he felt towards 
her as a son, and his distress was 
embittered by her complete silence. 
It needed all his happiness in the 
possession of Angélique, and all his 
consciousness of having done what 
was right and honourable, to recon- 
cile him to this great loss. As to 
Warden, now that the field was 
clear, he was now more than ever 
haunted by the thought, “If it 
were not for Marie !” 
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GenerAL Oavatrs Mercer, who 
died a short time ago at the age of 
eighty-five, was, in 1815, a smart 
young captain of horse-artillery. 
Having been employed in South 
America in the time of the Penin- 
sular War, he saw no European 
service till the year of Waterloo. 
Early in March, the news, which 
presently agitated all the world, 
that Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba, reached Colchester, where 
Mercer was stationed, and an order 
for him to prepare for immediate 
foreign service followed. In April 
his troop embarked at Harwich for 
Ostend, to join Wellington’s army 
in Belgium. The English field- 
artillery was then, as it is now, 
more splendid and complete in 
men, horses, and material than any 
other in Europe; and “G Troop” 
was held, by more than its Captain, 
to be the very cream of the cream. 
His pride in its appearance was 
very suddenly damped by one of 
those exigencies of war which fool- 
ish officials, dressed in a little brief 
authority, may easily exaggerate 
into misfortunes when they bring 
the misdirected force of their nar- 
row faculties fully to bear on them. 

No special provision had been made 
for conveying the troops from the 
ships to the shore. The English 
naval officer of the port who boarded 
the transports solved the difficulty, 
however, in a very simple manner. 
The Duke’s orders were, he said, 
positive that no delay was to take 
place in landing the troops and 
sending the ships back. He there- 
fore directed his sailors to throw 
horses, saddlery, and harness into 
the sea. The ammunition would 
certainly have followed but for 
Mercer’s earnest remonstrance. 
Luckily the subsiding tide allowed 


the gunners, stripped for the pur. 
pose, to go overboard and bring the 
floating matter to land. The scene 
resembled a shipwreck much more 
than a disembarkation, and the 
men of G Troop would have been 
proper objects for the charity of a 
Sailor’s Home. But the paternal 
care which had placed them on 
shore now suddenly deserted them, 
Ostend was a fortress, with an Eng. 
lish garrison and commander ; but 
nobody of the Quartermaster-Gene. 
ral’s or any other department came 
with orders or consolation of any 
kind. The troop remained drawn 
up on the beach amidst heaps of 
wet harness in a tremendous thun- 
derstorm, till night came on; and 
the rising tide threatening to wash 
them all into the sea, they borrowed 
lanterns from the ships, and amid 
such a scene as occurs sometimes 
on a lee-shore, on which wrecks are 
going to pieces, the officers and men 
succeeded in saving themselves and 
their charge. By the advice of a 
chance acquaintance whom he met 
on the quay, Captain Mercer now 
started with his half-drowned troop, 
without a guide, to seek the shelter 
of some sheds, situated beyond a 
town which he had never before 
heard of; and he succeeded in 
reaching them about three in the 
morning, without other mishap than 
the loss of some horses (afterwards 
recovered), which had, not injudi- 
ciously, made off into the country. 
It is evident that nothing which 
occurred in the Crimea or the Bos- 
phorus could excell this proceeding 
in its contempt of foresight, arrange- 
ment, and common-sense ; and the 
sagacious reader may perhaps infer, 
seeing how it took place after long 
years of war, and in a district con- 
trolled by a great commander, that 
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when such blunders are ‘not heard 
of, it is not so much because they 
are not committed, as because they 
are not found out. If a special cor- 
respondent had been present in Bel- 
ium at that time, the world would 
have read a glowing account of the 
mismanagement, though, to be sure, 
the Duke might possibly have hang- 
edhim. The fact is, that the only 
way to guard against such mishaps 
is to fill all responsible posts with 
fit men, and then to allow them 
reasonable discretionary power. Ri- 
gid orders, in such cases, are suit- 
able only for fools, and fools are 
very apt to misapply them. 

After this rude baptism by water, 
G Troop, however, led for some time 
a very pleasant life of it amid the 
fertile fields and kindly people of 
Belgium. It was literally in clover, 
the whole land blushing with the 
succulent herbage, which soon re- 
stored the horses to bloom and 
beauty. In those day, Mercer says, 
it was an established theory among 
mounted officers that the more flesh 
horses could be made to carry, the 
more they had to lose, and conse- 
quently (such was the logic) the 
better would they bear privation. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether 
soldiers of the Banting type are best 
fitted for campaigning; at any rate, 
recruiting has not hitherto been 
conducted on that basis; and what 
is sauce for the rider may be sauce 
for the steed in this particular. 
Nevertheless, the practice of bring- 
ing troop-horses as nearly as possible 
to the condition of prize oxen was 
general amongst cavalry and artil- 
lery, and received the sanction of 
the highest authority; for we are 
told that had any officer allowed 
his horses to appear thinner than 
those of his neighbors, “the quick 
eye of the Duke would have seen 
the difference, asked no questions, 
attended to no justification, but con- 
demned the unfortunate victim of 
scruples as unworthy of the com- 
mand he held, and perhaps sent 
him from the army.” The conse- 
quence was, that, for fear of the 
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Duke’s censure, plundering of the 
farmer’s fields, which he had strict- 
ly forbidden, was a general practice. 
Nothing throughout the campaign 
seems to have impressed our diarist 
more profoundly than the exacting 
character of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and his resolution to accept 
no excuses, reasonable or not, espe- 
cially in the case of the Artillery, 
against which arm he entertained a 
violent and irrational prejudice, as 
Mercer afterwards experienced to his 
cost. The following little incident, 
which occurred to a brother officer, 
illustrates this weakness :— 
“Captain Whinyates having joined 
the army with the rocket troop, the 
Duke, who looked upon rockets as 
nonsense, ordered that they should be 
put into store, and the troop supplied 
with guns instead. Colonel Sir G. 
Wood, instigated by Whinyates, called 
on the Duke to ask permission to leave 
him his rockets as well as guns, A 
refusal. Sir George, however, seeing 
the Duke was in a particularly good 
humour, ventured to say, ‘It will 
break poor Whinyates heart to lose 
his rockets.’ ‘D—n his heart, sir; let 
my order be obeyed,’ was the answer 
thundered in his ear by the Duke, as 
he turned on the worthy Sir George.” 
Whinyates’s heart, however, sur- 
vived both the threatened loss of his 
rockets and the other more serious 
visitation invoked by his illustrious 
commander ; for a dozen years ago he 
was a general officer and comman- 
dant of the garrison of Woolwich. 
From Ghent, Mercer’s troop was 
moved to a village near Dender- 
monde, where the men and horses 
were quartered in small detach- 
ments on the farmers, who received 
them not only with toleration, but 
hearty welcome; and the Captain 
was billeted on a Juge of the dis- 
trict, whose business taking him 
constantly to the neighbouring 
town, left the guest to the care of 
the lady of the house, who appears 
to have performed her duties ad- 
mirably, and with such thorough 
goodwill, that when a sudden order 
came, early in the morning, for the 
troop to march, she testified great 
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emotion, even to the shedding of 
tears. Although habited just as 
she had jumped out of bed, the 
costume could scarcely have been 
unbecoming; for, according to 


her guest, she was “a fine and 


handsome woman, perhaps turned 
of thirty, and possessing a degree 
of embonpoint which, whilst it added 
dignity to her air, detracted no- 
thing from the grace of her per- 
son ;” and the parting embrace 
(consecrated by the presence of the 
Juge, an old gentleman of about 
sixty, with one eye, who appeared, 
half dressed, on the scene) must 
have inspired in the recipient some 
of the regret at his departure which 
was so agreeably expressed by the 
lady. In other respects, also, his 
quarters had been admirable. He 
was lodged in two pleasant airy 
rooms, commanding a delightful view 
from their numerous windows. 


“Three of these in the front com- 
manded a pleasant view over the well- 
wooded and _ heautifully-cultivated 
country beyond the great Brussels 
road, which ran beneath them—the 
fields more resembling extensive gar- 
dens than anything else. As this part 
of the house projected beyond the 
porte cochére, » window in the side 
afforded a peep up the road, terminated 
by the town of Dendermonde, which 
hence appeared embosomed in trees. 
Two fine acacias in front of the gate- 
way overshadowed this with their 
delicate pensile foliage, and screened 
it from the hot rays of the afternoon 
sun. The remaining two windows in 
the back looked into a delicious and 
carefully-kept garden, divided as usual 
by those verdant hornbeam walls into 
different departments.” 

His host he suspected of be- 
ing a Napoleonist, and the same 
sentiments were attributed by the 
Juge to the farmers and peasantry 
of the district; yet their reception 
of the Emperor’s enemies had been 
more than cordial. The fact is, 
that, like rustic populations in 
general, they troubled themselves 
very little about politics, caring 
neither for Capulet nor Montagu, 
so that they were left to till their 
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fields and gather the produce ‘jy 
peace. 

The point to which G Troop wag 
now moved, was an old chateay 
near the banks of the Dender, a] 
the course of which the caval a 
horse-artillery of the British 
were cantoned, for the sake of the 
provisions and forage so plenteously 
afforded by the rich Pays de Waes, 
and which were rendered easily 
available by the navigable river, 
These advantages, however, were 
not unattended by a serious draw. 
back. The cavalry was thus cob 
lected on the extreme right of the 
cordon of troops which guarded the 
approaches to Brussels, and at a 
most inconvenient distance from 
many possible points of action; a 
blot which was hit by the enemy 
on the 16th June, when the field of 
Quatre Bras was held by Welling. 
ton against odds, while no English 
sabre struck a blow on it. This 
chateau, belonging to the Van Vol- 
den family, had been uninhabited, 
except by an old gardener and his 
daughter, for many years; and its 


aspect at first sight was not invit- 


ing, strongly contrasted as it was 
with the many comforts afforded 
by the mansion of Madame la Juge. 
Ancient tapestry and old portraits 
hung on the walls, and the vast 
spaces of the floors were almost un- 
broken by furniture. In such a 
chamber was the Captain now in- 
stalled, his occupancy presently im- 
parting to it a not inconsiderable 
air of comfort. The view on the 
one side extended over the garden 
and woods; on the other, over a 
lawn, surrounded by double rows 
of noble beeches, orchards, and hop- 
gardens. Under the windows was 
a moat, containing fish (which was 
good) and frogs (which was bad) ; for 
the croaking of that teeming popu- 
lation was so annoying as to cause 
the new lodgers seriously to under- 
take, in spite of the opposition of 
the gardener, the task of draining 
off the water ;—an enterprise which, 
though occasioning great loss to 
the enemy, resulted in the develop- 
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ment of a stench so terrible, exhaled 
by the mud at the bottom, as to leave 
the victors little cause to rejoice. 
The requisition for supplies, issued 
by the Captain on the neighbouring 
population, produced those remon- 
strances which old campaigners are 
familiar with, especially in districts 
where the people are accustomed to 
the exigencies of armies. A depu- 
tation of the principal inhabitants 
came to assure him that, though the 
arrival of the brave English had dif- 
fused throughout the commune the 
most lively joy, yet the place was 
quite incapable of supporting them, 
whereas the surrounding villages 
abounded in food. The Captain, 
however, was sufficiently an old sol- 
dier to disregard this representation ; 
and the intimation that, if the sup- 
plies were not presently forthcoming, 
he should help himself, was attended 
with the happiest results. About 
his own breakfasts the diarist ex- 
presses himself in rapturous terms: 
the land flowed with milk, and pos- 
sibly with honey—eggs and butter 
were beyond praise; and smoking 
the cigar of peace after these com- 
forting meals, under the trees of the 
great avenue, he might almost have 
forgotten that he was anywhere ex- 
cept in specially good country quar- 
ters, and have even, in time, got to 
amagine himself the lawful lord of the 
chateau where he exercised so undis- 
puted a sway. All round him were 
captains of other troops, whose lines 
had doubtless fallen in equally plea- 
sant places. Hew Ross, who died a 
field-marshal last year; Gardiner, 
afterwards Governor of Gibraltar ; 
and Norman Ramsay (whose Chris- 
tian name Mercer appears to have 
been ignorant of), the hero of Napier’s 
glowing episode at Fuentes d’Onor, 
and treated by the Duke with shame- 
ful injustice in the Peninsula,—were 
not far off; with other good soldiers 
whose names have been less carefully 
preserved by time and fate. At this 
time Mercer had occasion to observe 
an incident which confirms Talley- 
rand’s mét about the Bourbons, who 
had, he said, in their exile, ‘“ learnt 
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nothing and forgotten nothing.” The 
Captain had found a piece of ground 
suitable for drill on the other side of 
the Dender :— 


“Thither, then, we repaired occa- 
sionally to practise ourselves, and pre- 
vent our people forgetting entirely 
their drills. Thither also came occa- 
sionally his Highness of Berri with his 
newly-formed corps of cavalry to learn 
theirs. We frequently met, and as the 
ground was too confined to admit of 
both corps working at the same time, 
the last comers were obliged to dis- 
mount and wait until the others had 
done, for we continued our operations 
when first on the ground, regardless 
of the impatience of the royal drill- 
master, who, though he never said 
anything to us, did not fail to betray, 
by a thousand little pettish actions, 
the annoyance he felt at our want of 
due respect. One day that they had 
got in possession and we were obliged 
to wait, I had a good epportunity of 
seeing this curious corps and its say- 
age leader. The former presented a 
most grotesque appearance—cuiras- 
siers, hussars, grenadiers a cheval, and 
chasseurs, dragoons and lancers, offi- 
cers and privates, with a few of the 
new garde le corps, were indiscrimi- 
nately mingled in the ranks. One 
file were colonels, the next privates, 
and so on, and all wearing their proper 
uniforms and mounted on their proper 
horses, so that these were of all sizes 
and colours. There might have been 
about two hundred men, divided into 
two or three squadrons, the comman- 
ders of which were generals. The 
Prince, as I have said, was drill-mas- 
ter. A more intemperate, brutal, 
and (in his situation) impolitic one, 
can scarcely be conceived. The slight- 
est fault (frequently occasioned by his 
own blunders) was visited by showers 
of low-life abuse—using on all occasions 
the most odious language. One un- 
fortunate squadron officer (a general /) 
offended him, and was immediately 
charged with such violence that I ex- 
poser a catastrophe. Reining up his 

orse, however, close to the unhappy 
man, his vociferation and villainous 
abuse were those of a perfect madman ; 
shaking his sabre at him, and even at 
one time thrusting the pommel of it 
into his face, and, as far as I could see, 
pushing it against his nose! Such a 
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scene! Yet all the others sat mute as 
mice, and witnessed all this humilia- 
tion of their comrade, and the degra- 
dation of him for whom they had for- 
saken Napoleon.” 


A very singular character resided 
in the neighbourhood—an old noble- 
man of the race of the Visconti of 
Milan, who, by right of his mother, 
inherited the Belgian chateau and es- 
tate of Gaesbeke. He had served as 
an Austrian hussar against the great 
Frederick ; and after travelling, when 
peace came, over most of Europe, had 
taken such a fancy to the manners of 
the Turks, that, on returning to re- 
side on his Netherlands property, he 
preserved the Oriental costume, and, 
says Mercer, “‘in every other way 
conformed to their customs.” When 
some troops had been billeted on the 
Marquis d’Acornati (that was his 
name) without consulting him, he 
had placed himself in a state of siege, 
and armed his domestics to resist; 
but on the commander of the detach- 
ment, who had learned something of 
his peculiarities, addressing him in 
such terms as Don Quixote might 
have used in parleying with an im- 


aginary constable of a castle, he re-. 


ceived and entertained the visitors 
with the greatest courtesy. This old 
gentleman was enormously rich, pos- 
sessing great estates in other coun- 
tries, and many fine houses in Brus- 
sels; but he lived in the most deso- 
late and cheerless fashion in his 
decaying chateau, sleeping in a hole 
which “one might have imagined to 
be the abode of some poor devil whom 
charity had admitted to occupy a 
nook in the deserted mansion,” and 
subsisting on vegetables and water. 
There was nothing miserly, however, 
in these frugalities, for his charities 
and gifts to his relations were magni- 
ficent, and he gave a splendid /éte in 
Brussels to the principal officers of 
the British army. With the country 
people he passed for a magician. 

At the end of May there was a grand 
cavalry review in the meadows on the 
banks of the Dender. Six thousand 
British horse were there drawn up, 
with eight batteries of field-artillery, 
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to await the arrival of the Allied Field, 
Marshals, Wellington and Blucher. 
But first the Duc de Berri gave them 
another taste of his quality :— 


“ The whole line was in the midst of 
this business, many of the men eyen 
with jackets off, when suddenly a forest 
of plumes and a galaxy of brilliant uni- 
forms came galloping down the slope 
from Schendelbeke towards the tem- 
porary bridge, ‘The Duke!’ ‘the 
Duke!’ ‘the Duke’s coming!’ ran along 
the lines, and for a moment caused con- 
siderable bustle amongst the people; 
but almost immediately this was dis. 
covered to be a mistake, and the brugh- 
ing and cleaning recommenced with 
more devotion than ever; whilst the 
cavalcade, after slowly descending to 
the bridge and debouching on the 
meadows, started at full gallop toward 
the saluting-point already marked out— 
the Duc de Berri, whom we now recog. 
nised, keeping several yards ahead, no 
doubt that he might clearly be seen. 
At this point he reigned up and looked 
haughtily and impatiently about him; 
and as we were now pretty intimate 
with his manner, it was easy to see, 
even from our distant position, that he 
was inapassion. The brushing, how- 
ever, suffered no interruption, and no 
notice was taken of his presence. One 
of his suite was now called up and de- 
spatched to the front. What further 
took place I know not, but certes! the 
messenger no sooner returned than his 
Highness was off like a comet, his tail 
streaming after him alithe way up the 
slope, unable to keep pace with him, for 
he rode like a madman, whilst a general 
titter pervaded our lines as the report 
flew from one to the other that Moun- 
seer was off in a huff because we did 
not give him a general salute. Many 
were the coarse jokes at his expense; 
and I was amused at one of my drivers, 
who, holding up the collar from his 
horse’s chest with one hand, whilst 
with the other he brushed away un- 
der it, exclaimed, laughing aloud, ‘I 
wouldn't be one of them ’ere French 
fellows at drill upon the common to 
morrow for a penny; if they’re not 
properly bullyragged, I’m d——.’ It 
turned out afterwards that he had sent 
his aide-de-camp to claim the reception 
du eto a prince of the blood-royal ; but 
Lord Uxbridge excused himself by say- 
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ing he had no instructions on that 
head,” &c., &c. 


When the Marshals, in the course 
of their inspection, arrived at G 
Troop, it was favoured with their 
special commendation :— 


“My vanity on that occasion was 
most fully gratified, for on arriving 
where we stood, the Duke not only 
called old Blucher’s attention to ‘the 
beautiful battery,’ but, instead of pro- 
ceeding straight through the ranks, as 
they had done everywhere else, each 
subdivision—nay, each individual horse 
—was closely scrutinised, Blucher re- 
peating continually that he had never 
geen anything so superb in his life, and 
concluded by exclaiming, ‘ Mein Gott, 
dere is not von orse in dies batterie wich 
is not goot for Veldt Marshal!’ and 
Wellington agreed with him. It cer- 
tainly was a splendid collection of 
horses. However, except asking Sir 
George Wood whose troop it was, his 
Grace never even bestowed a regard on 
me as I followed from subdivision to 
subdivision.” 


It had been known for some 
time that the Duke had made 
choice of two positions, in one or 
other of which, according to cir- 
cumstances, to meet an attack on 
Brussels; that of Waterloo, and 
that of Hal, both covering the 
junction of important roads from 
the French frontier upon the Bel- 
gian capital. Mercer tells us that 
Wellington, attended only by an 
orderly dragoon, frequently visit- 
ed these positions, studying them 
deeply, and no doubt arranging in 
his mind the line of battle at 
Waterloo as he afterwards drew it 
up. About the end of May, how- 
ever, an idea prevailed that the 
army would advance about the 
20th June into French territory— 
and Mercer, according to the cus- 
tom of intelligent young officers, 
drew out a plan of campaign, in 
which three battles and sixteen 
marches were to conduct them to 
Paris. Nor was this notion of an 
offensive campaign confined to un- 
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enlightened speculators, for we know 
that the Duke himself was actually 
sketching one for an Imperial ‘ally 
at the very moment when Na- 
poleon’s army was crossing the 
Sambre to attack him. But, at 
any rate, the orders for preparation 
which had been received foreboded 
immediate activity; and Mercer, 
sauntering in his great avenue in 
the evening of the 15th June, while 
the other officers had “gone to the 
ball at Brussels,” meditated on his 
approaching departure from this 
tranquil spot. The “ball” thus 
briefly alluded to was the most 
celebrated of all balls—that given 
by the Duchess of Richmond—and 
is doubly secure of immortality by 
its place in history and in ‘Childe 
Harold.’ 

On the 16th June, Mercer was 
roused from bed by an order (un- 
dated and informal, and doing very 
little credit to the administration 
of the Staff) to march forthwith 
to Enghien. He is the most can- 
did of diarists, never extenuating 
his own faults, and he now con- 
fesses one which caused him great 
anxiety and embarrassment, and 
which may be useful as a warning. 
Mr. Coates, a commissary, had been 
attached to the troop for the pur- 
pose of providing it with rations 
and forage, and had collected a 
sufficient number of country wag- 
gons and drivers ready ‘for a move. 
But Mercer’s good-nature, inces- 
santly wrought on by the farmers, 
who wanted their waggons for their 
own purposes, permitted these ve- 
hicles to return to their respective 
farms on receiving a solemn pro- 
mise from the authorities of the 
commune that they should be forth- 
coming when wanted. As was to 
be expected, the exigency found 
him waggonless. His commissary 
was sent off in all haste to get the 
indispensable baggage and _provi- 
sion train together. Mercer marched 
without it, and he saw no more of it 
till the morning after the great battle. 

Arrived at Enghien, he found 
himself without orders and in the 
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midst of cavalry columns, all con- 
centrating from their various can- 
tonments on the point of assembly. 
Applying to General Vandeleur, 
commander of a light brigade of 
cavalry, for instructions, he got 
from that chieftain very little com- 
fort or light in his difficulty. 
“Whether naturally a savage, or 
that he feared committing himself,” 
says Mercer, “I know not; but 
Sir Ormsby cut my queries short 
with an asperity totally uncalled 
for. ‘I know nothing about you, 
sir! I know nothing at all about 
ou!’ ‘But you will perhaps 
ave the goodness to tell me where 
you are going yourself? ‘I know 
nothing at all about it, sir! I told 
you already I know nothing at all 
about you /’” This kind of bear- 
ing, expressing in the most dis- 
courteous manner the determina- 
tion, above all things, to share the 
responsibilities of nobody else, was 
but too much in vogue in Welling- 
ton’s army, and is scarcely yet quite 
extinct in the service. Following 
a right instinct, Mercer continued 
to press forward through Braine-le- 
Comte, and while halting to water 
his horses at a pool, was directed 
by Sir Hussey Vivian, the com- 
mander of the other light brigade, 
an intelligent as well as dashing 
soldier, to follow his hussars with 
all speed towards the firing, which 
was now heard from the field of 
Quatre Bras. Passing through 
Nivelles, where the scared popula- 
tion lined the heights to watch the 
smoke of the conflict, and meeting 
numerous wounded Netherlanders 
who had quitted the action in the 
care of many unwounded comrades, 
and who spread consternation as 
they went, Mercer at nightfall, and 
at the close of the battle, reached 
Quatre Bras. The troop traversed 
the field, the tired horses stumbling 
over corpses as they moved, and 
crossed the highroad, whilst over 
it flew the last shot and shells from 
Ney’s artillery. Watering his horses 
at the well of the farm, and feeding 


them from a patch of green wheat 
left standing amid the wreck of the 
crops, which had been trampled 
down in the battle, Mercer bj- 
vouacked there. 

The Captain, like his superiors, 
was ignorant that a great battle 
had taken place a few miles on 
their left, and fancied, as others 
did, that a movement in advance 
would take place against Ney, who, 
though repulsed yesterday, was still 
in their front. The orders for re- 
treat that presently arrived were 
probably at first unaccountable; 
indeed Mercer makes no allusion to 
Ligny in his Journal, and may pos-, 
sibly have remained ignorant that 
such a battle had been fought till 
after this part of the diary was 
completed. To his troop was as- 
signed the duty, in conjunction 
with the light cavalry, of covering 
the withdrawal of the army from 
Quatre Bras, an operation involy- 
ing much more risk than they knew 
of. For Wellington had never in- 
tended to fight on the ground where 
they stood—there was no position 
there; his intention had been to 
move beyond Quatre Bras to the 
aid of Blucher at Ligny, until 
Ney’s onset forced him to think of 
defending himself. And now, with 
his forces still. scattered, he was 
exposed to the attack of Ney in 
front, while Napoleon might fall 
upon his flank with the army which 
had beaten the Prussians. Behind 
him, on the highroad to Waterloo, 
was the bridge and narrow winding 
street of Genappe. Anybody can 
see how full of peril was such 4 
position ; but it was exactly in such 
cases that Wellington’s general- 
ship shone. Regiment after regi- 
ment was withdrawn from the 
centre and marched for Waterloo, 
while those on the flanks kept clos- 
ing in and maintaining the narrow- 
ing front, till at length, the skir- 
mishers who had veiled the opera- 
tion being called in, nothing but 
the rearguard of cavalry and artil- 
lery was left on the field. During 
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any part of this movement, a se- 
rious attack by the enemy must 
have produced disastrous confusion. 
Luckily it was already completed 
when Napoleon, who had remained 
in a state of extraordinary inaction 
at Ligny, arrived, and seeing his 
prey escaping, and irritated at 
Ney’s delay, himself (as Gourgaud 
states) led the pursuit. Mercer 
saw the French army descend from 
its position, and as it disappeared 
in the hollow, he beheld a sight 
which he never forgot, nor would 
ever have forgotten had he lived to 
the age of Methuselah, for he saw 
the Emperor ride on to the ridge 
in front of him, followed by some 
horsemen, their figures, darkened 
by a thundercloud which overhung 
them and the British rearguard, 
standing out in strong relief from 
a background illuminated by sun- 
shine. Things were growing criti- 
éal; no time was to be lost. One 
discharge from Mercer’s guns, and 
they vanished,- just as the French 
chasseurs dashed over the crest 
they had stood on; and then, pelted 
by a deluge of rain, which the firing 
appeared to have brought down, 
and amidst deafening peals of thun- 
der and incessant lightning, the 
cavalry and artillery—those who 
retreated on the one side, and those 
who pursued on the other—gal- 
loped towards Waterloo. There 
was a stand and skirmish at. Gen- 
appe, where the defile, which might 
have been so disastrous, now stood 
them in good stead by checking 
the pursuit. Halting there, beyond 
the town, G Troop silenced the fire 
of a French battery; and the Eng- 
lish rearguard, resuming the move- 
ment, reached the ground of the 
next day’s battle. Mercer, march- 
ing quite across the position, bivou- 
acked in an orchard by the high- 
road, not far from the farm of Mont 
St. Jean. 

The engagement had been already 
in progress for some time next 
morning before he was aware of its 
serious character, when at length an 


order came, and he was despatched 
to the right of the second line. 
Nothing can be clearer than his 
account of his share in the battle, 
and, so far as it goes, its accuracy 
is confirmed by the most authentic 
narratives. The front of his guns 
being thrown back almost at a 
right angle, the ridge on which the 
right of our front line was posted, 
above Hougoumont, was on his left 
hand; and in his front, across a 
deep ravine, were the light cavalry 
and guns which formed the extreme 
left of the French. For some time 
he remained here, fired on by the 
light French batteries, which did 
but little mischief, and occasionally 
exchanging shots with them, while 
on his left he frequently saw the 
enemy’s cavalry crowning the ridge, 
riding among the solitary batteries 
there, and even descending into 
the hollow towards him. But so 
far, of the general aspect or course 
of the action he had no knowledge,. 
for from his position he could see 
nothing of the ground which had 
hitherto been the scene of the great 
attacks. Very differently, however, 
did the day close for him. About 
three in the afternoon, Sir Augus- 
tus Frazer, commander of the Horse- 
artillery, rode up, ordered him to. 
limber up to his left, and, his 
horses’ hefds thus pointing in the 
required direction, led them at a 
gallop to the point where they were 
needed, the troop flying over the 
ground as compactly as if at a re- 
view. ‘That's the way I like to 
see horse-artillery move,” said the 
Duke, as he noticed their advance. 
Most impressively does Mercer de- 
scribe their approach to the scene 
of the main battle. The air grew 
suffocatingly hot; they were envel- 
oped in thick smoke; and amidst 
all the thunder of guns and rattle 
of musketry a mysterious humming 
noise was heard around, like that 
which beetles make of a summer’s 
evening, being probably caused 
either by the fragments of shells in 
air, or by the jangle of the accoutre- - 
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ments of the great bodies of cavalry 
in motion on this part of the field. 
The expected onset of one of these 
was the cause of Mercer’s summons 
to the front line. In the space be- 
tween Hougoumont and the Charle- 
roi road a great mass of French 
heavy cavalry, horse-grenadiers and 
cuirassiers, had been formed; and 
scarcely had the leading gun of the 
battery been placed in action be- 
hind a low bank along which van 
a narrow road, when the leading 
squadrons were seen coming on 
through the smoke. On each side 
was a square of Brunswickers, fall- 
ing fast, and unsteady from the 
cannonade, which, concentrated on 
this part of the field in order to 
clear the way for the advance of 
the cavalry, was of such appalling 
intensity as has seldom been equal- 
led even in the greatest and hardest- 
fought battles. ‘So thick,” says 
Mercer, ‘‘ was the hail of balls and 
bullets, that it seemed dangerous 
to extend the arm lest it should be 
torn off.” His first round of case- 
shot brought down several of the 
enemy; the rest of the guns, as 
they came up, poured in their fire 
with terrible effect; the cavalry 
still came on, though checked from 
a gallop to a walk; the guns, rapid- 
ly served, fired into them at close 
quarters, and, as so oftéh happens 
in cavalry charges, at the very mo- 
ment when the advancing squad- 
rons seemed within a stride of vic- 
tory, they wheeled outwards and 
galloped to the rear. But the re- 
treat of so dense a column of horse 
is not easy of accomplishment; 
jammed together by the opposite 
influences of advance and flight, 
they became a stationary, agitated, 
struggling mob, into which Mercer’s 
guns poured a steady fire. It was 
then that some despairing of re- 
treat, and others carried away by 
their ungovernable wounded horses, 
dashed through the battery and be- 
tween the squares, to be shot down 
by the second line. At length the 
-baffled column withdrew down the 
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hill, leaving in front of the battery 
a rampart of men and horses. Not 
for long, however;—their caps 
were still seen stationary below 

the slope as they re-formed for at- 
tack, and their skirmishers, riding 
up within forty yards, fired their 
carbines into the battery; while 
Mercer, on the road which lay be- 
tween them and his guns, slowly 
patrolled to and fro to steady his 
men. When the column had re 
formed, it came on again at a slow 
resolute trot, led by an officer who, 
as Mercer was afterwards told, 
was Ney himself. The battery, 
loaded this time with case rammed 
home on the round shot, at the first 
discharge mowed down nearly the 
whole front rank, while the solid 
projectiles penetrated throughout 
the depth of the column. The same 
scene of hesitation, struggle, and 
slaughter was renewed—till i 

the assailants melted away down 
the slope; and, as in the first inter- 
val between the charges, the Freneh 
artillery covered the retreat with a 
tremendous fire upon the squares 
and batteries. Another advance of 
the discomfited cavalry, but far less 
resolute and menacing than the 
others, was repulsed as_ before; 
and as they disappeared, the Duke 
rode close by the right of Mercer's 
battery, followed by a long line of 
infantry—probably Adam’s brigade 
—the right of which was, at that 
stage of the battle, thrown forward 
till it rested on Hougoumont, form- 
ing an enclosing angle with the 
general line. 

Hitherto G Troop, though thus 
hotly engaged, had fared no worse 
than its neighbours—better indeed 
than most of them, being in great 
degree covered from the enemy's 
missiles by the low embankment 
over which it fired. But just as 
a lull in the fight and lifting of 
the smoke afforded to Mercer the 
only extended glimpse of the field 
which he had obtained, showing 
him the dark masses of the enemy: 
—some stationary on the opposing 
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ridge, some descending into the 
valley towards them—his attention 
was rudely diverted by a heavy 
raking fire of artillery, searching 
his battery at very close quarters 
from left to right. The guns thus 
bearing on him appear to have been 
posted on the nearest extremity of 
the rising ground, midway between 
the two armies, which had been 
occupied by French batteries at dif- 
ferent periods of the action, and 
which the capture of La Haye 
Sainte would now have rendered 
a secure position for the enemy. 
Bringing part of his troop to bear 
on these terrible assailants, Mer- 
cer was responding to their fire 
when an officer in the Brunswick 
uniform galloped up to him in 
great agitation, representing in 
broken English that he was firing 
on Prussians. Mercer therefore 
ceased to fire—but the hostile shot 
continued to pour in, and he again 
retaliated till his troop became a 
total wreck incapable of further 
action, and was only saved from 
annihilation by a Belgian battery, 
which, enfilading the enfiladers, 
drove them off. Out of his two 
hundred fine horses a hundred and 


. forty lay dead or dying; out of his 


six strong gun-detachments only 
the numbers barely necessary to 
work three pieces were left, and 
they utterly exhausted. Blucher 
would have altogether failed to re- 
cognise ‘‘the beautiful battery” in 
the bloody heaps of dead and the 
few survivors which now repre- 
sented it. Strange to say, its Cap- 
tain leaves us in some doubt as 
to whether it was a Prussian or a 
French battery which had so mal- 
treated his troop, though, as his men 
bivouacked where they stood, it 
would have been easy to have as- 
certained this next morning. We 
think, however, that there can be 
no doubt they were French. The 
Prussians had not at that time 
{about four o’clock) developed their 
ttack, the direction of which was 
not across our front, but in exten- 


sion of our left towards Papelotte 
and Frischermont ; and the presence 
of one of their batteries so close to 
the Charleroi road at that period of 
the day is inconsistent with the 
well-known facts of the battle, es- 
pecially the capture and occupation 
of La Haye Sainte by the enemy, 
which was effected when those 
charges of the cuirassiers, described 
bygMercer, were executed. 

t will be seen that the pawn G 
Troop played no mean part on the 
chessboard in this great game. _Its 
swift orderly advance in the very 
nick of time, and the spirit and 
skill which enabled it to pour in so 
rapid and destructive a fire, saved 
the two Brunswick battaliots from 
giving way, and this was well known 
then and afterwards. Its effective 
action was visible to all in the 
heaps of dead cavalry lying in its 
front. The cost at which it had 
maintained its ground was terribly 
apparent in its own condition Sir 
Augustus Frazer, the commander 
of the Horse-artillery, told Mercer 
a few days afterwards at Nivelles, 
that in riding over the ground “he 
could plainly distinguish the posi- 
tion of G Troop, from the opposite 
height, by the dark mass which, 
even from that distance, formed a 
remarkable feature in the field.” 
It may be thought that praise and 
promotion for the troop and its 
commander were less a favour than 
a right. Yet not only was their 
conduct left unnoticed in despatch- 
es, and the brevet majority he had 
so well earned withheld from their 
Captain, but he was actually de- 
prived afterwards of a troop of 
horse-artillery given him at the 
recommendation of his chief, Sir 
George Wood, that which he com- 
manded in the campaign having 
properly another first-captain who 
was otherwise employed, and whose 
place Mercer filled. Truly, care for 
the interests of the men who helped 
to win his battles wag not the 
Duke’s strong point, and those 
might even be considered happy 
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who did not incur his hostility. Nor- 
man Ramsay, rescued for ever from 
the cold shadow of his great com- 
mander’s displeasure, in despite of 
which he was destined-to a niche 
in history, was lying on the same 
field with a grapeshot through his 
heart. , 

The merit of this diary, besides 
the pleasant candour and pictur- 
esque style which distinguish git, 
is, that it illustrates those byways 
of war which the historians of cam- 
paigns are compelled to overlook, 
but which, nevertheless, are often 
signalised by occurrences that have 
an important influence on the re- 
sult. For the general reader the 
interest of such narratives is much 
greater than that of general exposi- 
tions, or scientific accounts, of the 
course of campaigns and battles. 
The plans and difficulties and suc- 
cesses of the chief of an army be- 
long to a sphere of thought and 
actionswhere few, unless prepared 
by long study of such subjects, can 
enter; but everybody can sympa- 
thise with the cares of the subordi- 
nate officer or the soldier. The re- 
cognition of this truth, and of the 
wide field which was thus opened 
to the military novelist, has led 
to the extensive popularity of the 
works of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, 
who have painted to the life the 
hopes and fears of the French con- 
script, and the feelings of the French 
soldier, throughout those wars over 
which such a blinding haze was for 
half a century cast by the splendour 
of Napoleon’s career. Strangely 
enough, in one of those novels, the 
details of which are evidently ac- 
quired from eyewitnesses, the con- 
script who is the hero confirms, from 
the opposite side of the field, Mer- 
cer’s account of his share in the battle. 
‘“‘ Through the smoke I saw the Eng- 
lish gunners abandon their pieces, 
all but six guns sheltered under the 
road, and almost immediately our 
cuirassierg were upon the squares, 
whose fire was drawn in zigzags. 
Now, I thought, those gunners will 
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be cut to pieces; but no, the devils 
kept firing with grape, which mowed 
them down like grass.” And not 
only to the general reader are such 
narratives interesting, but they often 
throw side-lights, which, for the 
military student, help to illumine 
what would else be obscure and 
unaccountable. However well ac- 
quainted with this, one of the best 
known and most profusely illustrat- 
ed of campaigns, the reader may 

he will scarcely fail to obtain a still 
closer appreciation both of its lead- 
ing events and its particular cir- 
cumstances by a perusal of Mer- 
cer’s diary. Accustomed as we have 
been in later times to the s 

criticisms which military blunders 
evoke, it is clear enough that, sub- 
jected to a similar scrutiny, the 
campaign of 1815 would have af- 
forded material for comments no 
less severe. The service of the Staff 
appears to have been particularly 
ill regulated. It is well known that 
Wellington remained ignorant of Na- 
poleon’s advance into Belgium for an 
incredibly long time; and there are 
numerous proofs in this Journal 
of inconceivable neglect or equally 
inconceivable incompetency in the 
transmission of instructions on oc- 
casions of vital importance. Luckily 
for us, the Staff-duties were equally 
ill performed in Napoleon’s army, 
as was exemplified by many inci- 
dents, notably by the total failure 
of communication between Grou- 
chy’s wing and the main body. 
The system of preserving all the 
links in the chain of responsibility, 
and leaving each particular set of 
duties, from the highest to the low- 
est, to be executed by the proper 
official, seems to have been but 
imperfectly understood by us; 
and we find Lord Anglesea, the 
commander of the British cavalry, 
exposing himself to imminent risk 
of capture, by personally direct- 
ing the movements of two of 
Mercer’s guns during the retrealg 
from Quatre Bras. The character 
of Wellington is seen in much less 
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favourable light in the familiar as- 
pect than in the historical view- 
While obviously deficient in the 
elements of popularity which Na- 
poleon could display so effectively, 
he could be no less capricious, harsh, 
and even unjust, to his subordin- 
ates, than his great antagonist. His 
prejudice against the Artillery, both 
absurd and impolitic, continued to 
manifest itself not only throughout 
the war, but throughout his life, 
and probably had _ considerable 
share in perpetuating the disquali- 
fications of officers of this scientific 
branch for employment on the ge- 
neral Staff, which distinguish our 
army, by no means honourably, 
amid the military systems of Eu- 
rope. The school of Wellington 


was formed at a time when intelli- 
gence was not deemed of much im- 
portance in either officer or soldier, 
when the old Prussian system was 
still paramount, and when machine- 
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like movements and machine-like 
obedience were held to be the chief 
requisites for troops. That school 
still has its representatives, who 
decry, not unnaturally, science 
which they do not possess, and 
progress which they cannot under- 
stand, and whose opinions, un- 
luckily, are in some cases clothed 
with greater authority than they 
deserve. Mercer was no mere sa- 
breur, capable of nothing but mili- 
tary duty, and that only in a narrow- 
minded way, but a refined gentle- 
man and intelligent officer, such as 
a member of a_highly-educated 
corps should be. Amid all the dis- 
tractions of the campaign, he had 
an eye for men and manners and 
scenery, and his very interesting 
diary bears all the marks of being 
the produce of a mind perfectly 
honest and unprejudiced, as well as 
cultivated and observant. 
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OUR IRONCLAD SHIPS.°* 


We can give no better title to 
this paper than that of the book we 
propose to take under consideration 
—Mr. Reed’s late work on our ar- 
moured fleet.* To this gentleman’s 
facile pen the country is indebted 
for a very clear exposition of the 
state of our ironclad navy, the value 
of which is all the greater from its 
issuing forth out of the portals of 
the Admiralty enriched from the 
many sources of official knowledge 
and experience which are inacces- 
sible to the outside world. Whether 
it is altogether prudent to publish 
so fully the details of construction 
and equipment of our ships may be 
questioned. The public are un- 
doubtedly the gainers; but so are 
our neighbours across the Channel, 
and our cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic. However, we may 
leave that question to the authori- 
ties, and accept Mr. Reed’s book as 
a welcome provision for the wants 
of the public in their information 
on this subject. 

The metamorphosis which our 
ironclad fleet has undergone in the 
last ten years is as complete as it 
has been rapid. The 68-pounders 
of the earlier ships have given place 
to the 600-pounders of the present 
day; the original 43-inch armour- 
plating has increased to a foot of 
solid iron on the sides of vessels 
now building; the graceful form 
and tapering spars of the Warrior 
and her congeners have been suc- 
ceeded by ugly ram-bows, hideous 
sterns, and stunted masts; while, 
in the method of construction, the 
change has been equally great. 

To a Conservative Board of Ad- 
miralty belongs the credit of the 
commencement of our sea-going 
ironclad fleet-—we do not now speak 
of floating batteries; and it was un- 
der Sir John Pakington’s admini- 


stration of the navy in 1859 that the 
Warrior, the pioneer of the new 
type of fighting ships, was designed 
and commenced. Before the close 
of the year three other vessels—the 
Black Prince, Defence, and Resist- 
ance—were laid down, the con- 
struction of these ships being called 
for in haste in order to regain our 
position with respect to France, who 
had taken the lead of-us in this 
new description of vessel, as she had 
done previously in respect of the 
floating batteries. Before this time, 
in the construction of wooden ships, 
the proportion of length to breadth 
had been gradually increasing, for 
the sake of combining a high rate 
of speed with capacity for stowage, 
until in the Mersey and Orlando 
frigates a length of 300 feet had 
been attained, or a proportion to 
breadth of 5.8 to1. When the ne- 
cessity for building ironclad vessels 
arose, the constructors of the navy 
were called upon to design ships 
which should carry a certain thick- 
ness of armour, steam at a high 
rate of speed, and stow a fair 
amount of coal. Following the 
same general principles which had 
governed the construction of our 
fast wooden frigates and _line-of- 
battle ships—the finest of their re- 
spective classes in the world—it 
was found necessary to give enor- 
mous length to the new ships, in 
order to fulfil these conditions; 
and therefore the Warrior and 
Black Prince were no less than 
880 feet long, or in the proportion 
of length to breadth of 6.5 to 1. 
Even with these great dimensions, 
the ships were only partially pro- 
tected by armour, the bow and 
stern being wholly undefended; 
but the promised speed of 14 
knots was fully attained, and the 
ships, as far as they went, were 
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completely successful. The Defence 
and Resistance were of consider- 
ably smaller dimensions, being 100 
feet shorter, and their speed was 
rather under 12 knots. The system 
of undefended extremities being 
very objectionable, leaving, as it did, 
some of the vital parts of the ship, 
including: the rudder and_steer- 
ing gear, completely exposed, the 
next step was to build vessels 
wholly armoured ; and as. the high- 
est rate of speed was still desired, 
the new designs required a yet 
greater length, so the three ships of 
the Minotaur class were 400 feet 
long, the proportion to breadth 
being 6.7 to 1. These vessels were 
plated throughout their entire 
length with armour an inch thicker 
than the Warrior’s, but with only 
half the thickness of wood _back- 
ing, and they equalled the Warrior 
in speed. Meanwhile two other 
short vessels, the Hector and Val- 
iant, also partially plated, had been 
built ; they were the same length 
as the Defence and Resistance, but 
with rather more beam. The above 
ships were all built of iron, and 
by contract, as no appliances had 
hitherto existed in the dockyards 
for iron shipbuilding. But the 
necessary arrangements for that 
purpose having been made in Chat- 
ham yard, the Achilles was laid 
down there in 1861, being of the 
same dimensions as the Warrior, 
but having a belt of armour round 
the bow and stern at the water-line 
in addition to the protected part 
amidships. 

The conversion of some of our 
line-of-battle ships into ironclads 
having been determined on—at the 
instance, it is said, of Lord Pal- 
merston—this work was begun in 
the same year, and the Caledonia 
class was the result. They were 
plated fore and aft, some with 4}- 
inch and others with 6-inch armour, 
and they realized a speed of about 
13 knots ; the proportion of length 
to breadth being 4.7 to 1, or less 
than any of the ships built as iron- 
clads up to that time. This class 
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of vessels, of which seven have been 
converted, are very similar to the 
French ships of the Gloire class, and 
they have answered well. 

Some time before this, Captain 
Cowper Coles’s plans for cupola or 
shield ships, as they were then 
called, had been submitted to the 
Admiralty ; but while the great 
merit of this invention had been 
generally acknowledged by seamen 
and scientific men, the Admiralty 
hesitated to give it a trial, though 
strongly urged to do so. A detailed 
account of this ingenious plan, with 
drawings, appeared in this Maga- 
zine for December 1860; and the 
civil war in America breaking out 
in the following year, the idea was 
caught up by Ericsson, and the 
Monitor class of vessels was’ the 
result. The value of the invention 
being then made manifest, the Ad, 
mniralty, yielding to pressure from a 
high quarter, at last consented to 
give Captain Coles’s plans a trial ; 
and in 1862 the Prince Albert was 
ordered to be built of iron on his 
system, and the Royal Sovereign 
three-decker was cut down to be 
converted into a turret-ship. Mean- 
time Mr. E. J. Reed had been writ- 
ing in the press, proposing plans 
for ironclad ships of small dimen- 
sions, and he soon succeeded in 
prevailing upon the Admiralty to 
adopt his propositions. Three cor- 
vettes; which were on the stocks in 
various stages of progress, were 
handed over to him to be converted 
into ironclads upon his plans. They 
were the Research, the Favourite, 
and the Enterprise ; and soon after- 
wards the Zealous, a two-decker, 
was also ordered for conversion in 
a similar manner. 

Such was the state of our iron- 
clad navy when, in 1863, Mr. Reed, 
then an untried shipbuilder—for 
none of the above vessels had been 
launched—and known only by his 
writings in the press, was appointed 
Chief Constructor of the Navy 
over the heads of the experienced 
men who had designed our splendid 
unarmoured fleet, and also the noble 
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ships of the Warrior and Minotaur 
classes of ironclads. This appoint- 
ment gave rise to a general burst 
of indignation, both in Parliament 
and elsewhere. It was considered 
that a dangerous precedent had 
been established, and that great in- 
justice had been committed. No 
one disputed Mr. Reed’s talents, but 
his want of expression in the prac- 
tical work of his profession was a 
matter of common notoriety ; while 
the general feeling of mistrust was 
greatly heightened by the very de- 
cided attitude of hostility to which 
he had committed himself against 
Captain Coles’s plans, and by the 
difficulty which that officer ‘encoun- 
tered in his endeavour to get them 
fairly carried out. But this is all 
now a matter of history, and we 
have no desire to revert to the 
subject beyond what is necessary 
for the purpose of this sketch of 
the history of our ironclad fleet. 
And before going any farther we 
must do Mr. Reed, and the Board of 
Admiralty who appointed him, the 
justice to say, that, judging now 
by the results of his seven years’ 
work, he has justified their selection 
of him for that important post, and 
that to his skill and ability the coun- 
try is largely indebted for the most 
powerful armoured fleet afloat. The 
practical experience wanting to Mr. 
Reed at the outset of his official ca- 
reer he has since thoroughly gained ; 
and though some failures attended his 
earlier designs, they were almost un- 
avoidable at the commencement of 
an entirely new system of ship- 
building. 

The principal changes that have 
taken place in the construction of 
broadside ironclads since the War- 
rior was built may be best described 
in Mr. Reed’s own words :— 


“The Warrior was armoured at the 
middle only ; both bow and stern, and 
consequently the rudder-head and steer- 
ing-gear, were exposed to shot within 
thin iron sides; in later ships, in all 
which have been recently designed, 
this central or “ box” battery has been 
associated with a continuous belt of ar- 
mour extending from stem to stern, and 
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protecting the region of the water-line 
and the steering-geer, the counter of 
the ship being carried down below the 
water in order to further screen the 
rudder-head. This last improvement 
like many others, is wholly due to the 
Controller of the Navy, Sir Spencer Ro- 
binson. 

“The Warrior’s armour was of uni- 
form thickness over the whole of the 
protected broadside. In recent shi 
over the most vital parts, such as the 
region of the water-line and in wake of 
the fig&ting-decks, the armour is thick. 
er than on the less important parts ; 
and in some ships increased protection 
has been given to the region of the 
water-line by additional teak backing 
and iron bulkheads fitted inside. 

“The Warrior possessed only broad- 
side-fire from her battery-guns; all 
the later vessels have had their 
broadside-fire supplemented by bow. 
fire and stern-fire of greater or less ex- 
tent. 

“The Warrior had only a main-deck 
battery armour-plated ; recent ships 
have had a protected upper-deck bat- 
tery given to them. 

“The Warrior was designed to carry 
a considerable number of guns in an 
outspread battery; later ships have 
been built to carry a concentrated bat- 
tery of very much heavier guns. 

“The Warrior and Minotaur classes 
were made extremely long, with a view 
to speed ; recent ships have been made 
very much shorter in proportion. — 

“The Warrior was designed with V- 
formed transverse sections for a great 
length at the bow; later ships have 
been formed with sections of a U- 
shape.” 

A reference to the table on the 
next page will show the thicknes$ 
of armour and backing carried by 
our ironclad ships, as well as other 
particulars respecting them. By 
this it will be seen that we have 
arrived at 9 inches of armour on 
the sides of broadside ships, and 
12 inches on the monitor vessels, 
while the turrets of the latter will 
have 14 inches of armour-plating 
on them. And Mr. Reed tells us 
that “the Admiralty have long 
been in possession of a design for 4 
turret-ship with sides plated with 
15-inch armour, and turrets with 
18-inch armour. Also, that he has 
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“prepared outline designs, not on 
extravagant dimensions, to carry 
20-inch armour both on broadsides 
and on turrets.” In order to give 
some idea of what strength of re- 
sistance to shot the above thick- 
nesses of armour indicate, we may 
mention here that the Armour Plate 
Committee have formed the con- 
clusion that the resisting power of 
iron plates varies approximately as 
the square of the thickness; and 
upon this assumption, if we take 
the resisting power of the Warrior’s 
armour at 20, that of the Hercules 
would be 81, the Hotspur, ram-ves- 
sel, 121, the sides of the Devasta- 
tion, monitor, recently laid down 
at Portsmouth, 144, and her turrets 
196. But it must be observed that 
these figures do not adequately ex- 
press the difference between the 
older and the later ironclads, since 
all the vessels lately built have an 
inner skin of iron-plating in addi- 
tion, behind the wooden backing of 
the armour-plate, varying from 1} 
to 14 inch in thickness; while the 
“‘ bracket-frame” system of construc- 
tion adopted by Mr. Reed still fur- 
ther strengthens the side of the 
vessel. 

But with the thickness of armour 
has increased the power of artillery. 
The battle of the guns and armour- 
plates has been obstinately contest- 
ed on both sides, and is still raging 
with violence. The Warrior's ori- 
ginal armament consisted of 43-ton 
smooth-bore 68-pounders, with a 
charge of 16 lb., which were the 
heaviest guns carried in our navy 
up to that time. We have advanced 
from that to 64-ton, 9-ton, and 12- 
ton guns ; and the Hercules actually 
carries 18-ton rifled guns in her 
broadside- ports, throwing 400-lb. 
shot with 60-Ib. charges; while the 
Monarch and Captain are armed 
with 25-ton 600-pounders in their 
turrets, and the new monitor 
vessels are to have 30-ton guns 
throwing 600-lb. projectiles with a 
charge of 100 lb. of powder. But 
even this is not all; for while Mr. 
Reed gives us a hint of the possible 
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advance to 20 inches of armour 
from Woolwich arsenal we hear 
rumours of 50-ton 1000-pounders 
to be forthcoming by-and-by; and 
it is said that the Russians even 
now are in possession of such a 
gun. It is necessary to point out 
here that the number of guns in 
the accompanying table is not a sure 
indication of the fighting powers of 
the different ships, for the later 
vessels carry much _ heavier 

though fewer of them, than the 
earlier ships. For instance, the 28 
guns of the Agincourt represent 
four 12-ton 250-pounders, and 
twenty-four 6}-ton 115-pounders; 
while the 14 guns of the Hercules 
include eight 18-ton 400-pounders, 
two 12-ton guns, and four 6}-ton 
chase-guns. Now, seeing that the 
twenty-four lighter guns of the 
Agincourt’s armament would be 
quite harmless when opposed to 
armour that the heavier guns would 
succeed in penetrating, the great 
superiority of the offensive power 
of the Hercules, with only half the 
number of guns, is manifest. 

Before going further into our 
subject it may be well to compare 
the French and American ironclads 
with our own, in order to see how 
we stand relatively to other coun- 
tries. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in his speech introducing 
the navy estimates, informed the 
House of Commons that France has 
83 sea-going broadside-ships, and 
2 turret-vessels built or building, 
besides 5 small rams—total, 40; 
not including floating - batteries. 
Our fleet, it will be seen from the 
table, consists of 29 heavy broad- 
side-ships, 12 turret-vessels, 4 cor- 
vettes, and 3 gunboats—total, 48; 
also not including floating bat- 
teries. So that in numbers we; are 
not far superior, but in the strength 
and power of the ships we are much 
more so. Mr. Reed tells us—and 
his sources of information are un- 
exceptionable—that the French 
broadside-ships of a class corre- 
sponding to our Invincible carry 
armour of 7.8 inches at the water- 
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line, decreasing to 6.2 inches and 
4 inches on other parts; and that 
their rams of the Bélier class 
have 82-inch and 7-inch armour, 
“the strongest carried by any French 
yessel yet built.” Most of the French 
ships are built of wood, and have 


‘ no inner skin of iron-plating, which 


we have now universally adopted, 
since experiment has shown that it 
adds greatly to the strength of the 
side, as well as to protection against 
splinters. In the matter of arma- 
ment, the French ships carry guns 
of 74 tons, 133 tons, and 21} tons; 
corresponding very nearly to our 
6}-ton, 12-ton, and 18-ton guns. 
But the French guns are breech- 
loaders, with all the defects of that 
system, which we have found neces- 
sary to abandon entirely for heavy 
ordnance; and there seems good 
reason to suppose that our muzzle- 
loading rifled guns are far superior 
to the weapons of our neighbours, 
although from their reticence on 
these matters our information is 
but limited. 

The backward condition of the 
iron manufacture of the United 
States places the American navy 
at a great disadvantage with re- 
spect to ironclads. Nearly all 
their vessels are plated with lami- 
nated armour, which is far inferior 
to solid iron of a similar thickness. 
In experiments on this point, the 
Armour Plate Committee reported 
that “laminated armour is con- 
siderably weaker than solid ar- 
mour;” also, that “a 4-inch solid 
plate would have effectually stop- 
ped all the projectiles, whereas 
they easily penetrated 6 inches 
of laminated plates.” A few of 
their ships have solid armour, but 
none exceeding 54 inches thick. 
The drawings in Mr. Reed’s book, 
representing sections of the sides 
of various types of ironclads, ex- 
hibit at a glance the contrast be- 
tween the solid slabs of iron on the 
sides of our ships and the built-up 
laminated armour of the American 
monitors; and the inferiority of 
the structural arrangements of the 


latter are also strikingly evident. 
As regard guns, the Americans 
are as far behind us and the French 
as in armour-plating. They have 
clung with ‘tenacity to the old sys- 
tem of cast-iron smooth-bore ord- 
nance; which, however, they con- 
struct of immense size, throwing 
enormous but weak projectiles at a 
low velocity. The effect of this sys- 
tem is, that the huge cast-iron shot 
have but little penetrating power, 
though the concussion of one of 
them weighing nearly half a ton is 
very great; and it may be a ques- 
tion whether greater damage might 
not be inflicted upon the frame of 
an ironclad by heavy thumping 
blows from such projectiles than 
from a smaller shot of greater 
penetrating power. But as regards 
range, and capability of using shells 
with heavy bursting charges, the 
American guns are very inferior; 
and general opinion—including the 
United States Ordnance Commit- 
tee themselves—is strongly against 
their system. But we have better 
authority than even Mr. Reed for 
the inferiority of the American 
navy in respect of ironclad ships 
and guns. The report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, published in our 
newspapers a few months ago, was 
a most humiliating confession of 
weakness and deficiency. With 
but few exceptions the American 
ironclads are vessels which were 
constructed to meet the exigencies 
of their civil war, run up in haste, 
weakly built, and still more weakly 
armoured. It must be remembered 
that the Confederate ports were 
closely blockaded, that they had 
not a ship at sea, nor the means of 
building a sea-going ironclad ; and 
that therefore the only fighting 
possible was in their harbours, 
creeks, and rivers. Seaworthiness 
was consequently not a very essen- 
tial qualification for the monitors 
of the Federal navy, and so they 
were planned. aoa - No 
doubt these vessels are still useful 
for harbour defence, but we may 
be quite certain that the fighting 
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powers of the greater part of them 
will never be tested at sea. The 
sea-going ironclad fleet of the 
United States has yet to be built. 
The question of woodtor iron for 
the construction of ‘armoured ships 
has now passed the stage of argu- 
ment and discussion. Iron has so 
many important advantages over 
wood for that purpose, that in this 
country the latter has been entirely 
given up for ironclad shipbuild- 
ing. Of the fourteen wood-built 
ironclads in our,,navy, only three 
—the Pallas, Lord Clyde, and Lord 
Warden—were originally laid down 
as such; the others being convert- 
ed while on the stocks in process 
of construction as unarmoured ves- 
sels. And these three, Mr. Reed 
tells us, were built solely in order 
to utilise the store of timber lying 
in the dockyards. It is therefore 
unnecessary to go into the various 
arguments for and against the two 
systems, more especially as this has 
been done previously in these col- 
umns; it is sufficient to indicate the 
two points in which the superiority 
of iron chiefly consists. In the 
first place, an iron-built ship ad- 
mits of much greater strength, com- 
bined with a less corresponding 
weight, than a wooden hull of the 
same capacity; therefore the weight 
saved in this respect may be appli- 
ed to a greater thickness of armour, 
heavier guns, more powerful machi- 
nery, or in any way desirable. Or, 
as Mr. Reed puts it, if the two ships 
carry the same weights, the size of 
the iron-built ship might be reduc- 
ed by just that number of tons. 
Next, building with iron admits of 
the hull being divided into water- 
tight compartments, and of being 
constructed upon the cellular prin- 
ciple, by which the bottom of the 
vessel is doubled throughout —a 
skin within a skin—the intervening 
space being crossed by numerous 
longitudinal and tuansverse girders, 
which give support to both the iron 
skins, and also strengthen the 
structure as a whole. This system 
of building, which was only_ par- 
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tially adopted in the earliest ships, 
has been fully developed in the 
later vessels; it affords very much 
greater security against the attack 
of a ram, a shot striking below the 
armour, or the effects of runnin 
upon a rock, We may add that 
iron-built vessels are more durable, ' 
and are easier of repair. The 
strongest objection to them at pre- 
sent is the extreme liability of the 
bottom to fouling, from the growth 
of weed, rendering frequent dock- 
ing necessary; but it is impossible 
to doubt that in this scientific age 
some efficacious method will be dis- 
covered to prevent such a serious 
defect; and in fact some of the 
later anti-fouling compositions 
have succeeded very well. Further 
experiments for the protection of the 
iron bottom from fouling are about 
to be tried in some of the ships of 
the Invincible class; the Swiftsure 
and Triumph are to have a thin 
wooden planking over their bottom, 
with the ordinary copper sheathing 
over that; and the Audacious is, 
we believe, sheathed with zine di- 
rectly over the iron. 

In contrasting the more recent 
with the earlier ironclads, one of 
Mr. Reed’s strong points is the im- 
proved structural arrangements of 
his ships, which, combined with 
an altered form of body, has re- 
sulted in greatly decreasing the 
actual weight of the hull in com- 
parison with the amount of weight 
carried by it, while at the same 
time increasing its strength. This 
result, which would almost seem 
paradoxical, has been attained by 
the introduction of the “ bracket- 
frame” system of building—to ex- 
plain which would involve much 
technicality—and by the adoption 
of the U-form for the transverse sec- 
tions of the bow, instead of that of a 
V-shape, as mentioned above. One 
of the tables, with which the book 
before us is so well supplied, shows 
that the hull of the Black Prince, 
sister ship to the Warrior, weighs 
4969 tons; and the total of weights 
carried by it (including armour, 
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armament, machinery, coals, and 
equipment) is 4281 tons. In the 
Defence, another of the earliest 
ships, the hull weighs 3500 tons; 
weights carried, 2492 tons. The 
Bellerophon, one of Mr. Reed’s first 
yessels, has a weight of hull of 3652 
tons, to $798 tons of weight carried ; 
the Monarch turret-ship has a hull 
of 3674 tons, and carries 4632 tons; 
and the Audacious has 2675 tons’ 
weight of hull, to 8224 tons carried. 
But we must let Mr. Reed sing the 
praises of his own ships here :— 


“ Another very striking instance of 
the progress made since iron hulls came 
into vogue for ironclad ships is afforded 
by the comparison of the Defence with 
the Audacious. The total weight of 
these ships and their lading is very 
nearly the same—the Defence weigh- 
ing 5992 tons, and the Audacious 5899 
tons, when fully equipped. Inthe De- 
fence, however, the hull eaceeds the 
weights carried by 1000 tons; while 
in the Audacious the hull is /ess than 
the weights carried by 550 tons. The 
difference in favour of the carrying 
power of the Audacious amounts to 730 
tons, although she is especially 
strengthened and constructed on the 
bracket-frame system, while the De- 
fence is built after the Warrior pattern. 
Perhaps the real magnitude of this 
saving will be better appreciated if I 
state that if the Defence had been built 
on the system of the Audacious, and 
the armoured surface had remained the 
same, while in all other particulars the 
ship had been completed as she now 
stands, the saving in weight of hull 
would have been sufficient to have more 
than doubled the thickness of armour 
throughout. As it is, we find the Au- 
dacious carrying 8-inch and 6-inch ar- 
mour instead of the 44-inch armour of 
the Defence, having a total weight of 
armour and backing exceeding that 
carried by the Defence by 210 tons, and 
carrying besides 520 tons greater 
weight of armament, machinery, 
coals, and equipment. All these ad- 
vantages have been gained in this case, 
be it remembered, in a ship of compara- 
tively small size, the Audacious being 
of 2847 tons less tonnage than the 
Minotaur.” 


_This result is certainly most cre- 
ditable to Mr. Reed, and he may be 


pardoned the exultation he exhibits 
regarding it. 
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But there is another and even 
more important advantage of the 
more recently built ships, in their 
moderate length. The extreme 
length of the Warrior and Minotaur 
classes renders them very unhandy 
ships for manceuvring Psa, peo and 
is inconvenient in other respects. .. 
One of the most important requi- 
sites for a fighting ship is handi- 
ness; and the value of quick-turn- 
ing vessels will be clearly exhibited 
in the next general action at sea, 
whenever it may take place. In 
the days of sailing vessels, there 
was not room for so much differ- 
ence between ships in this respect 
as at present, and the conditions of 
wind and weather imposed absolute 
limits upon the choice of positions 
that hostile ships could take up 
with respect to each other, as well 
as upon the manceuvres which they 
could execute. But now that a ship 
under steam can, in any weather in 
which it is possible to fight her guns, 
take up any position she chooses, 
and change that position in any 
way she pleases, independently of 
the direction of the wind; and see- 
ing that every ship has some weak 
point—some one direction in which 
she can bring the fewest guns to 
bear, or exposes some ill-protected 
part of her hull, and which the 
enemy would probably select for 
his point of attack,—it follows that, 
with equal offensive and defensive 
powers, the more handy ship would 
have a great advantage over her an- 
tagonist. The superiority of short 
vessels in this respect has been so 
fully acknowledged on all sides, and 
is in fact so self-evident, that we 
need not enlarge on this point. 
The Admiralty have thoroughly re- 
cognised the principle, and no ship 
laid down since the Minotaur class 
has exceeded 330 feet in length, or 
70 feet shorter than those vessels; 
while the greater part of Mr. Reed’s 
ships do not exceed 280 feet long, 
or 100 feet shorter than the War- 
rior. 


“The actual introduction of this im- 
provement,” says Mr. Reed, “is due 
much more to Sir Spencer Robinson, 
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the Controller of the Navy, than toany 
other person ; and the foresight and 
persistency with which he carried this 
change through will never be more 
fully appreciated than in the hour of 
action, should that unhappily arrive.” 
In truth, it is to this talented and 
accomplished officer that the coun- 
try is mainly indebted for the many 
improvements in our ships during 
the last few years, and it is credit- 
able to Mr. Reed that he is ready to 
acknowledge the advantage which 
he has derived from serving under 
so able a chief. ‘ 
It may naturally be concluded 
that the decreased length of our 
ships has lessened their expense; 
and in fact the later-built ironclads 
have cost much less than the ear- 
lier ones. Mr. Reed takes credit, 
and justly so, for the comparative 
cheapness of his vessels; but on 
this point there is something to 
be considered. Iron’ shipbuilding 
had never been practised in the 
Royal dockyards till the Achilles 
was laid down at Chatham in 1861. 
It was therefore an entirely new 
description of work for the dock- 
yard people ; and naturally the first 
ships constructed by them on this 
principle would cost more than 
those following, when the men had 
become more accustomed to the 
work, and the system had got into 
regular order. But the difference 
is, after all, not really so great as 
the figures in Mr. Reed’s book might 
lead one to suppose. For instance, 
the Achilles cost, in actual outlay 
on labour and materials, £470,330, 
and the Bellerophon, built immedi- 
ately after in the same yard, and, 
we believe, in the same dock, cost 
£364,327. But the Achilles is 380 
feet long, and the Bellerophon only 
800; therefore the Achilles cost 
£1238 per foot of length, and the 
Bellerophon £1214—an inappreci- 
able difference. Or, taking the 
tonnage of the two ships, that of 
the Achilles being 6121, and the 
Bellerophon 4270, the former ves- 
sel cost £77 a-ton, the latter £85, 
the balance in this case being 
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against Mr. Reed’s ship. But ag 
the Bellerophon is of a more com- 
plicated construction, and carries 
heavier armour than the Achi 
the outlay upon her would conse- 
quently be greater in proportion, 
which would account for this differ- 
ence. 

Nothing is so striking, at first 
sight, in considering this recon- 
struction of the navy, as the small 
amount of the actual cost of the 
ships when compared with the total 
sums voted annually by Parliament 
for the Navy Estimates. We are 
told by Mr. Reed that our new iron- 
clad fleet, which was commenced 
in» May 1859, cost, in round nunm- 
bers, ten millions sterling up to 
January 1869, or about a million 
a-year. In these ten years the 
total amount voted by Parliament 
was £116,800,000. 

“Out of this 116 millions sterling, 
10 millions only have, as we have seen, 
been expended upon the building and 
equipment of new: ironclads, the re- 
maining 106 millions having been ex- 
pended upon other objects. Itis desira- 
ble that this fact should be better un- 
derstood than it is at present. There 
are many influential persons who seem 
to think that it is upon new ironclad 
ships that millions have been annually 
spent of late years, whereas, in point of 
fact, one million per year, or less than . 
one-eleventh of our outlay on the navy, 
is all that has been expended in this 
way ; and I venture to say that it would 
be very difficult to prove either that 
our present magnificent and powerful 
iron-clad fleet has been dearly pur- 
chased at 10 millions, or that any other 
10 millions of the 116 have secured for 
the country a more valuable result.” 

There is, after all, nothing sur- 
prising or unreasonable in this. If 
the accouhts of any of the large 
railway companies were examined, 
the cost of new rolling-stock would 
be found to bear but a small pro- 
portion to the total outlay; and so 
also with respect to the great steam- 
ship companies, whose expenditure 
on new vessels is but small when 
compared with the whole amount 
exhibited on the balance-sheet. 
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We must remember that our naval 
establishments require to be main- 
tained upon such a scale, as that 
they shall be capable of enduring 
an immense strain, in the event of 
any sudden and unforeseen emer- 
gency arising, without the probability 
of their breaking down at a critical 
moment. It is this that excites such 
distrust with regard to the sweeping 
reductions which have been taking 
place. It is not only a question as to 
whether, in peace time, we cannot do 
with a few ships less in commission, 
with a smaller number of officers, 
dockyard officials, and admiralty 
clerks, and with magazines of stores 
reducedtoa minimum. The question 
to consider is, whether we shall be in 
a condition to send a powerful fleet to 
sea at short notice, to bring forward 
rapidly a second fleet to support it, 
and to repair and refit our ships in 
the shortest possible time as they 
come in disabled. This is a very 
grave consideration for England; and 
beside it the showy triumphs of a 
surplus budget would, if the hour of 
danger should arrive, prove illusory 
phantoms. 

When we come to consider the 
speed of our ironclads, we touch 
one of the weak points of the short 
ships, notwithstanding Mr. Reed’s 
protestations to the contrary, with 
whom we find ourselves at direct 
issue here. He says:— 


“Tam warranted in making the as- 
sertion that in armoured ships, as the 
extent and thickness of the armour to 
becarried are increased, the proportion 
of length to breadth should be dimin- 
ished, and the fulness of the water-lines 
increased ; and that the shorter, fuller 
ship can be propelled at as great a 
speed as the longer, finer ship, with 
about the same, or only a little greater, 
horse-power.” 


To the first part of this proposition 
we have nothing to object; but to 
the latter we take leave to demur en- 
tirely, and to advance instead, that 
“the shorter, fuller ship can only be 
propelled at as great a speed as the 
longer, finer ship, by a very conside- 
rable addition to her horse-power, 
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and by sacrificing a portion of her 
coal stowage.” And this we propose 
to show by Mr. Reed’s own figures 
and statements, though it is such an 
evident truism as to be hardly worth 
the arguing. 

“The old type of marine engine, 
with which our wooden ships and the 
earlier iron-clads were supplied, was 
capable of developing from four to five 
times the nominal power, and the total 
weight of engines and boilers but little 
exceeded three-quarters of a ton per 
nominal horse-power, It had been 
gradually improved during a long 
course of years, and had been brought 
to such perfection that the guaranteed 
power was often exceeded on the 
measured-mile trial. The great draw- 
back, however, to its many excellences 
was its large consumption of fuel ; and, 
in consequence of this, the new type of 
engine, with surface condensers, super- 
heaters, and other contrivances for 
economising fuel, was introduced. 
This type is capable of developing from 
six to seven times the nominal power, 
and the total weight of engines and 
boilers about equals one ton per nomi- 
nal horse-power. The weight of the 
new engines is thus considerably great- 
er per nominal horse-power than the 
old, but the developed power is 
also greater, and, as I shall show here- 
after, they are far more economical of 
fuel.” 

Therefore it is manifest that, if the 
longer vessels were supplied with the 
same improved machinery, they 
would steam just so much faster, in- 
asmuch as a greater power would be 
developed ; while, at the same time, 
their supply of coal would last longer 
than it now does, from the economy 
resulting from the improved engines. 
No doubt there is some limit to the 
proportion of length to breadth be- 
yond. which the extra speed would 
be swallowed up by the increased 
frictional resistance of the sides of 
the vessel; but the limits imposea 
by the conditions of seaworthiness 
are certainly within this, and there- 
fore it is that we find that the fast- 
est vessels are always the longest 
in proportion to their power. Mr. 
Reed shows us how dearly bought 
are the last two knots of speed in 
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fast ships; that, in fact, “it may 
be taken as roughly correct to say 
that, to increase a speed of, say, 
nearly 12 knots to over 14 knots, it 
will be necessary to nearly double 
the power—in some cases to quite 
double it.” For instance, the Mino- 
taur at 11.84 knots was working at 
8497 indicated H.-P., but at 14.33 
knots the H.-P. developed was 6949, 
or very nearly double for the 2.49 
knots increase of speed. The en- 
gines of the Hercules, steaming at 
12.12 knots, developed 4045 indi- 
cated H.-P., while at 14.69 knots 
they worked up to 8529 H.-P., or 
considerably more than double for 
the extra 2.57 knots. Here we see 
that the shorter vessel required a 
much greater proportional increase 
of power to obtain the additional 
24 knots than the long one; and 
the higher the rate of speed the 
greater sacrifice of power is neces- 
sary for each ditional knot. 
Applying, then, this principle, we 
‘shall find that it is by no means a 
slight addition togthe engine-power 
that is required to bring the speed 
of a short ship up to that of a long 
one. The Warrior, of 380 feet long 
and 1250 nominal H.-P., has a speed 
-of 14.8 knots; the Hercules, 55 feet 
shorter and 1200 H.-P., is ;4 of a 
knot faster. Now the Hercules is 
fitted with all the latest improve- 
ments 
above, and her engines and _ boilers 
weigh 1206 tons to the Warrior’s 
920. At the same time, the Her- 
cules’ engines work up to 8529 in- 
dicated H.-P., or more than seven 
times the nominal power; while 
those of the Warrior develop less 
than five times their nominal power, 
or little more than two-thirds of: the 
indicated H.-P of the Hercules. 
Now, let us imagine the two ships 
to have changed their machinery, 
and what would be the result? The 
speed of the Hercules would be re- 
duced to about 134 knots, while 
that of the Warrior would exceed 
15 knots. Or give the Warrior 
machinery similar to that of the 
Hercules, and her speed would ex- 
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ceed that of the latter vessel by 
half a knot, instead of being nearly 
half a knot less. 

With respect to the stowage of 
coal, similar reasoning applies. Mr, 
Reed gives a table showing the dis- 
tances various ships can steam at 
different speeds before their coal is 
exhausted. Of the six ships men- 
tioned, the Monarch stands first in 
this respect, then Warrior, Her. 
cules, Bellerophon, Achilles, Mino- 
taur, in order of merit; thus, with 
the exception of Warrior, showi 
a superiority in favour of the shorter 
ships. Now, let us again compare 
the Hercules and Warrior. The 
former vessel carries 600 tons of 
coal, which at a speed of 11 knots, 
will cover a distance of 2030 miles, 
The Warrior carries 800 tons, and 
can steam at the same speed 2100 
miles. But the machinery of the 
Hercules weighs, as we have see 
286 tons more than the Warrior's. 
If we then imagine the Warrior -to 
be fitted with similar machinery, 
her stowage of coal must, to main- 
tain the same line of flotation, be 
reduced to 514 tons, or 86 tons less 
than the Hercules; but her speed 
will have become so greatly in- 
creased, and her boilers so much 
more economical, that’'she would 
be able to steam almost if not quite 
as great a distance as before, but 
certainly as far as the other ship. 
But the improvements of machinery 
above mentioned, though they in- 
crease the weight considerably, do 
not materially affect the space occu- 
pied— indeed the boilers occupy 
less space—and therefore the War- 
rior would still be able to carry her 
800 tons of coal, with but a slight 
increase to her draught of water. 
Thus then we find that, with simi- 
lar machinery, the long ship not 
only steams half a knot faster at 
full speed than the short one, but 
carries coal enough to take her a 
distance of at least half as far again 
as the other. And here it must be 
remarked that we have chosen one 
of Mr. Reed’s largest ships as an 
example for our reasoning; were 
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we to take a shorter vessel she 
would contrast still more unfavour- 
ably in these respects. 

The above is so self-evident a 
proposition that it would be a waste 
of argument to maintain it, were it 
not that Mr. Reed has endeavoured 
to persuade the public that short 
ships may be made to go as fast as 
long ones, and at the same time 
carry as much or more coal—which 
is a simple impossibility. Inven- 
tors are proverbially enthusiasts. 
The mind, from dwelling so long 
and anxiously upon the work of its 
creation, becomes totally insensi- 
ble to its imperfections, and can 
perceive nothing but faultless excel- 
lence. Like a fond mother, who is 
as blind to the failings of her own 
darlings as she is slow to acknow- 
ledge attractions in any others, so 
Mr. Reed, not content with the 
many good points which his ships 
really possess, insists that they 
have no faults whatever, and that 
they combine even those qualities 
which are irreconcilable. He says 
again :— 

“Tt must be obvious that, if a ship 
800 feet long, plated all over with 
given armour, carrying a given arma- 
ment, and costing, say £300,000, steams 
at a given speed with a given power, 
it would be a mere waste of money and 
asacrifice of handiness to build her 400 
feet long, at a cost, say, of £380,000, for 
no other object than that of driving the 
greater weight at the same speed with 
about the same power.” 

To this we would reply :—“ Cer- 
tainly, if there were no other object 
to be attained by it; but since the 
increased coal-stowage, gained by 
the greater length, would enable 
the greater weight to be driven at 
the same speed with about the 
same power jor a much greater dis- 
tance or a much longer time, there is 
clearly another object—and a res 
important one—to be gained, whic 
must not be ignored.” 

From what> has been said pre- 
viously, it will not be supposed 
that we are advocating a return to 
long ships—we merely desire to 
point out what Mr. Reed strives to 
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conceal, that short ships have their 
failings as well as their merits. 
The fact is—and no one knows it 
better than Mr. Reed himself, not- 
withstanding his book—it is impos- 
sible to combine in any vessel, to a 
maximum extent, all the qualities 
which are desirable for a war-ship. 
We want to carry heavy guns, 
capable of being fired in any direc- 
tion, and armour of sufficient thick- 
riess to resist equally heavy artil- 
lery ; we want a high rate of speed, 
and great capacity for stowage of 
fuel; we want our ship to be of 
moderate length, so as to be quick 
and handy in manceuvring; she 
must not draw too much water; she 
must have sufficient sail-power to 
be able to dispense with steam 
when it is not specially required; 
she must also have a steady gun- 
platform, or, in other words, must 
not roll; and she must carry her 
guns sufficiently high out of the 
water. Every shipbuilder and 
every sailor knows that it is quite 
impossible to get all these desirable 
qualities in one vessel. Some of 
them may be obtained to a high 
degree, but only by a sacrifice of 
others, and therefore every iron- 
clad—and indeed we may say every 
vessel of whatever description—is 
a compromise of some sort. That 
our later and shorter ironclads do 
compare favourably with the long 
ones in combining a high speed 
with a fair stowage of coal, is due, 
as we have seen, solely to the’ cir- 
cumstance of the engine-makers 
having devised means of develop- 
ing a greater power with a smaller 
expense of fuel; and of this im- 
provement having come about just 
in time for Mr. Reed to take ad- 
vantage of it for his vessels. With- 
out this improvement of machinery, 
the short ships must either have 
been considerably slower than the 
long ones, or would have carried 
a very small quantity of coal. 


The question of the most desir- 
able speed for our ironclads is a 
matter for much consideration, and 
is open to argument on the point 
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of how far capacity for coal-stowage 
should be given up to increased 
engine-power. It is, we venture to 
say, too much taken for granted 
that great speed is necessary above 
all other things for these vessels. 
It must be remembered that the 
ironclads are our present line-of- 
battle ships; and that the capability 
of keeping the sea for a lengthened 
period, without being compelled to 
go into port to coal, would probably 
in war-time prove to be even a more 
important qualification for such 
vessels than great speed. Expe- 
rience has shown that when a 
squadron of ironclads are cruising 
together, it is necessary that the 
steam should always be ready for 
use; since these ponderous vessels 
are not sufficiently manageable 
under sail alone to be depended 
upon for manceuvring and keeping 
proper station. And when cruising 


off and blockading an enemy’s port, 
or even when at anchor. in the 
- vicinity, it will certainly be requi- 


site to keep the fires constantly 
alight, in order to be ready for an 
attack at any moment. Now, speed 
is synonymous with horse-power, 
which means consumption of fuel, 
and this implies space which is 
fixed within arbitrary limits; and 
so long as coal continues to be the 
fuel used, these limits are of no 
great extent. A reduction of the 
power of the engines gives smaller 
boilers and more space for coal, and 
the result is twofold, since the con- 
sumption of coal is diminished 
while the quantity carried is in- 
creased. Hence we see that for 
one of the purposes which our iron- 
clads would probably be called 
upon to fulfil in war-time—that 
of a blockading squadron—speed 
would be a secondary qualification 
to stowage of coal. We do not 
mean to say that some very fast 
ships would not be required; on 
the contrary, even a squadron such 
as we have supposed ought to have 
some such vessels attached to it; 
but for the main body of the fleet, 
which is to be considered as the line- 
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of-battle, the experience of future 
naval wars will probably show that 
great speed is not so desirable ag 
to be able to keep the sea for a 
lengthened period. It is with ships 
as with horses, we cannot combine 
the swiftness of the English racer 
with the endurance of the Arab; 
each have their good qualities and 
are useful for different purposes. 
We have scarcely perhaps yet 
realised the peculiarly accidental 
character which future naval war- . 
fair will probably acquire. Past 
experience shows us how that the 
best-laid plans and calculations of 
our ablest admirals were liable to 
be frustrated by the chances ‘of 
wind, weather, and tide; and it is 
frequently taken for granted that, 
as the steam-power of modern fleets 
enables these considerations to be 
in a great measure set aside, com- 
binations will be formed and man- 
ceuvres planned with the greatest 
certaipty of accomplishment. But 
the truth is, there are many ele- 
ments of uncertainty in such com- 
plicated machines as our present 
war-ships, which the old sailing 
fleets were free from. Bottoms 
will get foul, coal will become ex- 
hausted, engines will break down, 
valves will get out of order, boilers 
will leak—all these are accidents 
to which steam-ships are liable 
at any time; and, besides these, 
there will be the chances of irrepar- 
able damage from battle or tor- 
pedo explosions. For one of the 
contrasts between past and future 
naval wars will be the terrible in- 
jury that ships will inflict upon one 
another with the destructive mo- 
dern weapons. In Nelson’s time, 
unless a ship were dismasted, it 
was frequently unnecessary even to 
make for an anchorage after a bat- 
tle—the damages could generally 
be repaired at sea; but this will 
now be out of the question; for if 
an action between two ironclads 
with heavy guns be only moderately 
well contested, the chances are ten 
to one that, if the ships survive the 
conflict—that is, continue to float— 
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they will both have to go into port 
for repairs to make them seaworthy. 

The tentative progress of our 
ironclad shipbuilding—the  con- 
sequence partly of the rapid ad- 
yance in guns and armour-plating, 
and also of the entire novelty of 
the system, with the want of pre- 
vious experience as a guide—has 
produced a great diversity of type 
in our armoured fleet. Leaving 
out the rams and the smaller ves- 
sels, and taking only those that 
may be looked upon as ships of 
the line, there are some seven or 
eight distinct classes, differing 
greatly in some of the characteris- 
tics of dimensions, armour, arma- 
ment, speed, handiness, and rig. 
That this want of uniformity could 
have been avoided, without retard- 
ing the advance which has been 
made in the qualities of our ships, 
we do not believe; and we quite 
agree with Mr. Reed that “variety 
of design resulting from progres- 
sive improvements is to be pre- 
ferred to a non-progressive unifor- 
mity.” But a nearer approach 
to uniformity than exists at present 
is not the less desirable when a 
satisfactory type of ship is obtained. 
The difficulties of manoeuvring a 
fleet in action will be great enough 
as it is, from the smoke of fifty 
funnels and monster guns, without 
the additional perplexities of ves- 
sels of very different speeds and 
turning powers. We cannot there- 
fore agree with Mr. Reed when he 
considers this diversity of type 
rather advantageous than other- 
wise. 

The invention of the balanced 
rudder is another circumstance 
which has given an adventitious 
superiority to our later ironclads in 
respect to quickness of turning; 
and Mr. Reed has not been slow to 
take advantage of it for his ships. 
The merits of this invention are, 
that it enables a greater rudder- 
surface to be applied, while, at the 
same time, it allows the helm to be 
put further over than was possible 
with the comm@n rudder when going 


at full speed in a powerful ship. 
This has produced a great effect in 
improving the turning qualities of 
ships under steam; and as it has 
only been introduced in the later 
ships, it has given the shorter 
vessels another great superiority 
over the long ones, quite beyond 
the merits of the ships themselves. 
And when Mr. Reed vaunts the ex- 
traordinary handiness of the Her- 
cules, compared with the Warrior 
#nd Minotaur, it must be remem- 
bered that the former ship has this 
new style of rudder, which the 
others have not. It would appear, 
however, that although the balanced 
rudder answers well for steaming, 
there is some doubt yet as to its 
efficacy for sailing only. During 
the cruise of the Admiralty last 
autumn, when the squadron fell in 
with a gale of wind off Cape Finis- 
terre, the captains of the Monarch 
and Hercules reported that they 
had the greatest difficulty in steer- 
ing their ships. In the Monarch, 
“running before it with no after- 
sail, it was found almost impossible 
to keep the ship from broaching- 
to;” and Lord Gilford, command- 
ing the Hercules, reports :—‘I re- 
gret to say she is a most difficult 
ship to steer under all circum- 
stances” (under sail?), “from the 
large weather-helm she carries, 
without a speed of four to five 
knots, more especially running be- 
fore the -wind. When the gale 
commenced, she steered so wildly, 
and broached-to so often, that I 
gave up the idea of running out the 
gale, and hove-to with fore and 
main trysails and fore-staysail, 
using steam with about twenty 
revolutions.” But it must be men- 
tioned here that, with the excep- 
tion of these steering difficulties, 
both ships behaved admirably dur- 
ing the gale, proving themselves 
such excellent sea-boats that they 
could have been at any time taken 
into action with confidence. The 
Controller of the Navy believes 
that, with some alteration and 
further experience in the use of 
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this rudder, the difficulty of steer- 
ing will be overcome. 

The introduction of the double- 
screw principle has also greatly 
improved the efficiency of our ships 
for manceuvring purposes, more 
particularly ram-vessels. Not only 
has it much increased their capabil- 
ities for turning quickly and in a 
small space, but it has lessened the 
chance of a ship being disabled, 
whether by accident to the ma- 
chinery, or the screw becoming 
fouled, since the vessel can be pro- 
pelled and mancuvred by one 
screw only, in the event of the 
other being crippled. The Penel- 
ope, and some of the ships of the 
Invincible class, also the Captain, 
- and the monitor vessels now build- 
ing, are fitted, or being fitted, on 
this principle. 

One of the much-debated points 
in connection with ironclads, and 
especially turret-ships, is the ques- 
tion of masts and sails. There are 
not wanting those who would see 
our armoured fleet steam -hulks 
and nothing more; but practical 
men, seamen particularly, are all 
of accord that sail-power is still 
necessary even for our ironclads— 
caHed upon as they may be to ope- 
rate in any quarter of the globe. 
The three latest monitor vessels or- 
dered—the Devastation, Thunderer, 
and Fury—are however to have no 
masts ; but they have been designed 
with the view of carryjng a very 
large quantity of coal, 1700 tons, 
and they will not have a high speed. 
They are not intended for cruising 
purposes, but to be able, if required, 
to steam across the Atlantic with- 
out coaling; and they are meant 
for special and not general service. 
We have not, however, yet arrived 
at a suitable rig for our ironclads. 
The traditions of the service require 
that our new ships of the line, 
though strangely metamorphosed, 
shall yet retain something of the 
former days; and so “shift top- 
sail-yards” and “strike topmasts” 
must still be practicable drills, 
though the necessity for them—the 
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being able to replace a spar quickly 
when in chase, or being chased—hag 
long ceased to exist. And the eyes 
of our gallant tars must still be 
gladdened by the sight of a cloud 
of studding-sails and other “ flying. 
kites,” though the mind acknow- 
ledges that when the day of battle 
arrives they will be anathematised 
as so much mischievous lumber, 
Though a certain amount of sail- 
power is, and always will be, neces- 
sary to steady a ship in a sea-way, 
and render her manageable in case 
of accident to the machinery, yet a 
redundancy of top-hamper is ve 
objectionable. Not only is the d 
encumbered with a number of spare 
spars, and the space below—neyer 
too great—largely taken up with a 
multiplicity of sails and gear of all 
sorts, but every rope above the 
gunwale is a trap to catch the screw 
when a mast is shot away ; and there- 
fore the simpler the rig, and the 
fewer the ropes, the better. Much 
has to be done in this respect: before 
our ironclads can be considered 
properly efficient for fighting pur- 
poses; and if a war was to break 
out now, it would not be long before 
their rig was altered to something 
more suitable. P 

We have hitherto chiefly confined 
our attention to broadside-ships, 
but we come now to the turret 
system; and here we are met, at 
the very outset of our remarks, by 
the reflection, that although this in- 
genious design has been before the 
public for ten years, having been 
laid before the Admiralty some 
years previously —though it has 
been strenuously advocated by the 
most skilful shipbuilders as well 
as experienced seamen—though it 
has been taken up warmly: long 
since by nearly every maritime na- 
tion, it is only now receiving 3 
proper trial in the navy to which 
its inventor belongs. It is not our 
intention, however, as we said be- 
fore, to rake up again the old griev- 
ance of the long-continued preju- 
dice against Captain Coles’s plans, 
especially as tMey are now at_ last 
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being fairly and fully tested in his 
noble ship the Captain, which 
has already given splendid proof 
of her good qualities in her trial 
trips. There is, however one pas- 
sage in Mr. Reed’s book bearing 
on the past which should be no- 
ticed :— 


“The turret system possesses both 
so many advantages, and, under cer- 
tain circumstances, so many disadvan- 
tages; that its introduction almost 
necessarily occasioned much division of 
opinion among naval officers and naval 
architects ; but I must say that I have 
always considered that this controver- 
sy has been unnecessarily embittered 
by the unrestrained manner in which 
its advocacy has been urged. The in- 
herent merits of the system are, how- 
ever, so great, that the only effect of 
this error of advocacy has been to some- 
what retard its extensive adoption.” 


This is very significant, and is a 
pretty plain avowal of the opposi- 
tion that this admirable design re- 
ceived. But why was the contro- 
versy thus embittered? Only be- 
cause the trial which was demanded 
for Captain Coles’s plans was refused, 
evaded, or delayed, while the ships 
of his avowed opponent were being 
built and sent to sea by the dozen. 
Even when Captain Coles at last 
obtained carte blanche permission 
to build a ship, a rival vessel, the 
Monarch, from the chief construc- 
tor’s designs, though upon Captain 
Coles’s principle, was hurried on, 
and has had a year’s start of her at 
sea. 

Mr. Reed accords in his pages 
but grudging praise even to his 
own Monarch, embodying, as_ she 
does, the obnoxious turret principle, 
and takes care to claim any good 
qualities which she may possess as 
a fighting ship to his peculiar mode 
of applying the system; yet the re- 
ports of her performances, so far as 
they have been made public, tend 
to show that she is one of the best, 
if not the very best, ship that he 
has yet built, being fast, steady, and 
a good sea-boat, while she has en- 
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tirely upset his theory that broad- 
side-vessels must roll less than tur- 
ret-ships. She has attained a speed 
of within a fraction of 15 knots, 
being the highest performance as 
yet of any ironclad at the measured- 
mile trials, with the exception of the 
Vanguard. The Controller of the 
Navy, in referring to the reports of 
the cruise of the combined squad- 
rons last autumn, says of her in the 
papers recently laid before Parlia- 
ment :— 


“The Monarch, a ship of an entirely 
new A sap Les harp true sea-going tur: 
ret-ship produced as yet by any navy, 
is cleaneh by the Captain of the Fleet, 
and by other information, as equal in 
steadiness of platform to the Hercules, 
and is spoken of as having behaved in 
an equally satisfactory manner as the 
other ships; and also that she could 
have fought her guns during the gale 
to which they were exposed. Captain 
Commerell, in private letters, speaks 
of the ease, comfort, and dryness of 
the ship as extraordinary.” P 
Again : 

“The turret armament of the Mon- 
arch, consisting of four 12-inch rifled 
guns, when considered with reference 
to the angle of training and its armour- 
piercing power at long ranges, places 
the Monarch as one among, if not posi- 
tively, the most formidable of the iron- 
clad sea-going ships in existence.” 


And in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the American Navy by 
Captain Macomb, commanding the 
US. ship Plymouth, which escorted 
the Monarch in her voyage to Ame- 
rica with the remains of Mr. Pea- 
body, that officer reports as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*PorTLAND, Marneg, 28th Jan. 1870, 

“ After having escorted H. B. M. 
ironclad turret-ship Monarch from 
Portsmouth, England, to this port vid 
Madeira and Bermuda, during which 
voyage this ship wasin company, hold- 
ing a position quite near her, I have 
consequently been afforded sufficient 
opportunities to form an opinion of her 
sailing, steaming, and sea-going quali- 
ties. During the voyage we encoun- 
tered a variety of weather—viz., light, 
moderate, and fresh breezes, and strong 





* The Captain had not then left her building-yard. 
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gales, with heavy seas. Under steam 
alone she is fast, steers well, and turns 
well. Under steam and sail 
steers well, and is fast ; under sail alone 
steers well, but not so well as under 
steamalone. . . Her motions roll- 
ing or pitching are so slight that I 
think there would be but rarely an oc- 
casion when the height of sea would 
prevent her from fighting her guns. 
past bie Under all circumstances 
during the voyage, she has proved her- 
self a ‘seaboat,’ and capable of steam- 
ing or sailing round the world unat- 
tended or escorted. Altogether, I con- 
sidered the Monarch the most formid- 
able and effective ironclad vessel of war 
for ocean service in the world.” 


Nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory then these accounts, and Mr. 
Reed may well be proud of his 
ship, turrets notwithstanding. 

We come now to the Captain, 
built by Messrs. Laird of Birken- 
head, upon Captain Coles’s own 
plans, and representing his system 
pur et-simple. As we have said 
already, this ship has been most 
successful in her trials of speed, 
having realised 14} knots at the 
measured mile, and rather more on 
the occasion of her six hours’ run in 
the Channel. Mr. Reed is so fond 
of comparing the qualities of his 
ships with others, that we cannot 
do better than follow his example 
here, and place his ship, the Beller- 
ophon, side by side with the Cap- 
tain; and as the two ships are of 
exactly the same tonnage, the com- 
parison cannot be fairer. Without 
repeating again the particulars 
which our table contains, but to 
which we beg the reader again to 
refer, it will be seen that the Cap- 
tain is the longest by 20 feet, but 
the Bellerophon has engines of 
100 nominal H.-P. more. The Bel- 
lerophon has 3 feet more beam, and 
draws 10 inches more water abaft 
than the Captain. At full speed on 
the measured mile the Bellerophon 
realised 14.23 knots, with 5966 in- 
dicated H.-P.; the Captain 14.24 
knots, and 5989 H.-P. The Bel- 
lerophon carries 560 tons of coal; 
the Captain 700 tons. The Beller- 
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ophon is armed with 12-ton 9250. 
pounder guns; the Captain with 
25-ton 600-pounders. The Beller. 
ophon has 6-inch armour, with 10. 
inch backing; the Captain hag 
8-inch armour on her sides, with 
12-inch backing, and 10-inch ar. 
mour on her turrets. Inner skin- 
plating the same in both ships, 
Now here we see the Captain, an 
incomparably more powerful fight- 
ing ship than the other, steaming 
faster, carrying considerably more 
coal, and drawing less water.. This 
is therefore another example, if 
one were needed, to prove the in- 
stability of Mr. Reed’s theory be 
fore quoted, as to the relative capa- 
bilities of short and long ships; 
and to establish the counter-pro- 
position which we then put forth. 
On the other hand, it must be 
stated that the Bellerophon has a 
great superiority over the Captain 
in quickness of turning, arising 
partly from her proportions, but 
chiefly from the circumstance of 
her being fitted with a balanced 
rudder, while the Captain has a 
common one. The sea-going quali- 
ties of the Captain are now being 
tested in a cruise with the Monarch, 
the result of which will probably 
be known before these pages are 
published; but so far Captain Coles 
and the Messrs. Laird may be con- 
gratulated upon the great success of 
their ship. Messrs. Laird have also 
achieved a signal triumph in the 
Vanguard, one of the Invincible 
class, which attained a speed of no 
less than 15 knots on her measured- 
mile trial; and though she was 
designed by Mr. Reed, the credit of 
such an extraordinary performance 
is mainly due to this celebrated 
firm, who made the engines, as well 
as built the ship, since those of her 
sister vessels which have yet been 
tried have not realised nearly so 
great a speed. 

To return to the main question— 
the comparative value of the turret 
and broadside systems—it is in much 
the same condition, relatively, as it 
was when discussed in these pages 
seven years ago. At that time 
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s of five tons’ weight were the 
heaviest that had ever been mount- 
ed at sea in broadside ports; and 
it was believed by many people 
that it would not be practicable to 
work much larger guns on that sys- 
tem. It was this conviction that 
had led Captain Coles years before 
to devise plans for working heavy 
ordnance on board a ship, and 
hence his idea of placing the gun 
in a fixed position on a tutn-table 
inside a shield of thick armour. 
Mr. Reed, however, maintained that 
ships could be built to carry the 
heaviest guns on the broadside; and 
Captain Scott, R.N., designed most 
admirable plans for carriages, by 
means of which very much larger 
guns could be mounted and worked 
with ease and shfety than had been 
previously thought possible. The 
result is, as we have seen, the 
Hercules carrying 18-ton guns in 
broadside-ports. So far, therefore, 
it may be said, the superiority of 
the turret system is not so decided 
as it was claimed to be some years 
back. But it must be remembered 
that the Monarch and Captain car- 
ry 25-ton guns, that the monitors 
now building will have guns of 35 
tons’ weight, and that 50-ton guns 
are to appear before long. How 
far beyond this we shall eventually 
arrive at, no one can say; but it is 
plain that the further we go in the 
weight of the guns, the more de- 
cided becomes the value of the 
turret system of working them. 
Seeing what an advance has been 
lately made in the method of work- 
ing broadside-guns, it would be 
rash to say that we have attained 
the utmost limit in that direction; 
but it does not at present seem 
probable that guns larger than those 
of the Hercules will be mounted in 
that manner. The large size of 
port necessary to admit of sufficient 
training is a very grave objection; 
and looking to the possibility of a 
gun being dismounted in action, 
or the carriage smashed by a shot 
entering the port, it is a serious 
thing to contemplate a mass of 20 


tons rolling about the deck. On 
the whole, then, keeping in view 
the guns of the future, the ad- 
vantages of the turret principle 
are quite as decided now as when 
it was first brought forward, with 
the exception that the dimensions 
necessary for a turret to contain 
the largest-sized guns are too great 
to permit it to be applied to sea- 
going vessels of small size. But 
in this respect the broadside ar- 
vyangement is much more restricted. 

There are two drawbacks to the 
turret system, when carried out in 
sea-going ships, which must be no- 
ticed—viz., the difficulty of com- 
bining with it a satisfactory method 
of rigging and working the ship; 
and the interference of the turrets 
with the necessary accommodation 
below for the crew. The latter in- 
volves the necessity for a raised 
poop and forecastle which prevent 
the turret-guns from being fired 
nearer to the fore-and-aft line than 
an angle of about twenty degrees. 
The truth is that the “all-round” 
fire has hitherto proved to be in- 
compatible with the requisites for 
a full-rigged sea-going ship, and is 
practicable only for vessels of the 
monitor type, or of some such mo- 
difications of it as adopted by Mr. 
Reed in the Hotspur and Thunder- 
er classes. As to the monitor @ 
l Americaine, we trust never to see 
such a craft in our navy. They are 
fit only for operations in inland 
waters, being dangerous at sea or 
in an open roadstead, unhealthy at 
all times, and like dungeons to 
inhabit. 

Space does not permit us to fol- 
low Mr. Reed much further in his 
interesting work. He devotes a 
chapter to ironclad rams, and we 
agree with him in thinking that the 
éperon, or projecting spur, is prefer- 
able to either thé upright stem or 
the overhanging form of bow for 
ramming purposes; but the value 
of this novel mode of warfare at 
sea has yet to be decided. The 
battle off Lissa, and the experience 
of the American war, is all we have 
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to guide us on this point, and none 
of these can be said to be conclu- 
sive experiments. It remains to be 
seen what effect will be produced 
upon a ram by a charge into a 
heavy ironclad at sea. This would 
be a very different business from 
the charge of the Merrimac into 
the old wooden ship Cumberland 
in Hampton Roads, or that of the 
Ferdinand Max into the weakly- 
built Italian ironclads in the 
smooth waters of the Adriatig 
With only a slight swell, such as 
the Atlantic is never free from, if 
at the moment of collision the iron- 
clad happened to roll towards the 
ram, or if the latter should be just 
then lifted on the top of a wave, 
the contact would take place on the 
strongest part of the ironclad’s side, 
and the bow of the ram would al- 
most certainly be shattered, which 
would make this a costly mode of 
warfare. Only further experience 
can, however, determine the effi- 
cacy of this method of fighting; but 
it is clear that as the power of ar- 
tillery increases, the utility of the 
ram is lessened in comparison. 

The conversion of more of our 
wooden ships into ironclads has 
been constantly urged upon the 
Admiralty, and numerous plans— 
some of them of great merit—have 
been suggested for that purpose. 
Mr. Reed, however, demonstrates 
very clearly the wisdom of the 
course pursued by the Admiralty 
in building new iron vessels, in 
preference to converting the old 
wooden ones. And, in fact, the 
rapid progress making in artillery, 
with the development of the two 
novel modes of warfare, the butting 
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ram and the devilish torpedo, only 
establish more clearly the superior. 
ity of the iron-built ship, with its 
arrangements of cellular framing, 
double bottom, and water-tight 
compartments. 

When we look back upon the 
extraordinary change that has come 
over the whole science of naval 
warfare during the last twen 
years—for it was only so lately that 
the old sailing-ships began to give 
place to the infant screw fleet—and 
then venture on a speculation of 
what may be the ships of our nayy 
twenty, or ‘even ten, years hence, 
we find ourselves completely lost, 
Who shall say, in this inventive 
age, what new engines of destruc- 
tion may not be devised? Already 
we see a vision of shot of such enor- 
mous weight and velocity, that it 
would seem as if the impact of such 
projectiles must inevitably shatter 
the whole structure of any ship 
that could be sent to sea, even if 
armour could be carried sufficient- 
ly thick to resist actual penetra- 
tion; and if so, the question which 
arises even now in some minds, 
will then become a prominent one, 
as to the desirability of armour at 
all. But we forbear: to go any 
further into the regions of specula- 
tion ; and in the mean time we may 
rest satisfied with the certainty 
that we possess an ironclad fleet in 
every way creditable to the coun- 
try, and that all the tendencies of 
the progress of science as applied 
to naval purposes, are more and 
more to the advantage of Great 
Britain from her unrivalled manu- 
facturing resources. 
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Tue first great apparent change 
in a life is not always its real be- 
ginning. It may be but the begin- 
ning of the beginning, as it were, 
the first grand crash of the ice, the 
opening of the fountain. There is 
more noise and more demonstration 
than when the full tide of waters 
begin to swell into the broader 
channel, but it is not the great crisis 
which it has the look of being. It 
is the commencement of a process 
of which it is impossible to predict 
the end. This had been emphati- 
cally the case with John Mitford 
when he was suddenly swept out of 
his father’s house and out of all the 
traditions of his youth. It seemed 
to him and to everybody that his 
life had then taken its individual 
shape. The chasm between the 
present and the past was as great 
as if a vast St. Lawrence rolled be- 
tween the two edges of circum- 
stance, separating thera more and 
more widely as it rose in force and 
fulness. But the fact was that 
this great convulsion was no de- 
cisive throe of nature at all, but 
the first impulse of life arbitrarily 
shaped, the beginning of individual 
action which might yet go to one 
side or other, nobody could predict 
which. He did not know it him- 
self, any more than did any one of 
the spectators. In short, he was 
more certain than any one that his 
old life had passed away, and that 
all things had become new. He 
went about Fanshawe Regis with 
new eyes, curiously observing every- 
thing which before he had accepted 
without observation. Was it that 
he felt the new better? Was it 
that he hankered after the old? 
These were questions which he 
could not answer. The only thing 
he was quite sure of in respect to 
himself was that he was uncertain 
about everything, and that life was 


no longer sweet enough to make 
up for the darkness and troubles in 
it. With this feeling in his mind 
he listened to his father’s sermons, 
seeing everything in a different 
light, and went with his mother on 
her parish work, carrying her bas- 
ket, gazing wistfully in at the cot- 
tage windows, wondering what was 
the good of it all. He had never 
questioned for a moment the good 
of at least his mother’s ministra- 
tions until now. When she came 
smiling out of one of the cottages 
it cast a gloom upon her to find 
her boy, who had always been full 
of faith in her at least, standing 
unresponsive, waiting for her out- 
side. She looked him in the eyes 
with her tender smile, and said, 
“Well, John?” as she gave back the 
little basket into his hand. 

“Well,” he said, with a sigh, 
“my good little mother, do you 
think it is worth all the trouble you 
are taking, and all the trouble you 
have taken since ever I remember? 
—that is what I want to know.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford, “‘ that and a great deal more. 
Oh, John, if I could feel that but 


one, only one, was brought back to: 


God by my means!” 

“T think they are all very much 
the same as they used to be,” said 
John. “TI recollect when I was a 
small boy there was always some- 
thing to be set right there.” 

“That was the father, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Mitford. ‘He was very 
troublesome. He took more than 
was good for him, you know; and 
then he used to be very unkind to 
his poor wife. Ah, John, some of 
these poor women have a great deal 
to bear !” 

“ But the blackguard is dead now, 
heaven be praised |” said John. 

“Oh, hush, my dear, hush, and 
don’t speak of an immortal soul 
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like that! Yes indeed, John, he 
has gone where he will be judged 
with clearer sight than ours. But 
I wish I could hope things were 
really mended,” said Mrs. Mitford, 
shaking her head. She went on 
shaking her head for a whole min- 
ute after she had stopped speaking, 
as if her hope was a very slight one 
indeed. 

“What is the matter now ?” 

“The boys are very tiresome, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Mitford, with a sigh. 
“Somehow it seems natural to them 
to take to bad ways. You can’t 
think how idle afd lazy Jim is, 
though he used to be such a good 
boy when he was in the choir, don’t 
you remember? He looked a per- 
fect little angel in his white surplice, 
but I fear he has been a very bad 
boy; and Willie and his mother 
never do get on together. He is 
the only one that can be depended 
upon in the least, and he talks of 
marrying and going away.” 

“You have not much satisfaction 
out of them,” said John, “though I 
know you have always kept on doing 
all sorts of things for them. They 
ought at least to be grateful to you.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford, with anxious gravity, “I don’t 
like to blame her—but I am afraid 
sometimes their mother is not very 
judicious, poor woman. It sours 
one sadly to have so much misfor- 
tune. She is always contradicting 
and crossing them for things that 
don’t matter. I don’t like to blame 
her, she has had so much to put up 
with; but still, you know—and of 
course it is discouraging, whatever 
one may try to say.” 

“And then there are the Littles,” 
said John, leading his mother on. 

“Oh, the Littles, dear! I wish 
you would not speak of them. Every 
month or so I think I have just got 
their mind up to the point of going 
to church. If you but knew the 
number of bonnets that woman has 
had, and shoes for the children, and 
even your papa’s last old greatcoat 
which I got the tailor to alter for 
Robert. But it is never any good. 
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And though I pay myself for the 
children’s schooling they never go, 
It is enough to break one’s heart.” 

“‘And Lizzie’s people are always 
a trouble to you,” said John. 

“‘Ah, my dear, but then the old 
woman is a Dissenter,” said Mrs, 
Mitford, with alacrity ; “‘and in such 
a case what can one do?” 

“But, mother dear, with all these 
things before you, does it sometimes 
strike you what a hopeless business 
it is?” cried John. “ You have been 
working in the parish for twenty 
years——” 

“Twenty-five, my dear boy— 
since before you were born.” 

“* And what is it the better?” said 
John; ‘the same evils reappear just 
in the same way—the same wicked- 
ness, and profanity, and indiffer- 
ence. For all the change one can 
see, mother dear, all your work and 
fatigue might never have been.” 

“T must say so far as that goes 
I don’t agree with you at all, John,” 
cried his mother, with a certain sharp 
ring in her voice. The colour came 
to her cheeks ,and the water to her 
eyes. If it had been said to her 
that her life itself had been a mis- 
take and failure, she could not have 
felt it more. Indeed the one im- 
plied the other; and if there was 
any one thing that she had built 
upon in all her modest existence, 
it was the difference in the parish. 
John’s words gave her such a shock 
that she gasped after them with a 
sense of partial suffocation. And 
then she did her best to restrain 
the momentary sharp thrill of re- 
sentment; for how could she be 
angry with her boy? “ My dear,” 
she said, humbly, with the tears 
in her soft eyes, “I don’t suppose 
I have done half or quarter what 
I ought to have done; but still if 
you had seen the parish when we 
came—— If I had been a woman 
of more energy, and cleverer than 
I am ~ 

“You cannot think it was that 
I meant,” cried John. “How you 
mistake me, mother! It is be- 
cause your work has been so perfect, 
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so unwearied—because it ought to 
have wrought miracles 

“Oh, no, no, not that,” she said, 
recovering her tranquillity, and 
smiling on her boy. “It has been 
very humble, my dear; but still, if 
you had seen the parish when we 
came—the alehouse was more fre- 
quented than the church a great 
deal—the children were not bap- 
tised—there were things going on 
I could not speak of even to you. 
That very Robert Little that we 
were speaking of—his father was 
the most inveterate poacher in the 
whole country, always in prison 
or in trouble; the eldest brother 
went for a soldier, and one of the 
girlsa—— Oh, John, Fanshawe Re- 
gis is not Paradise, but things are 
better now.” 

“My dear little mother, but 
they are not as good as they ought 
to be after the work of all your life.” 

“Don’t speak of me, my dear 
boy, as if I were everything,” said 
Mrs. Mitford; “think of your 
papa, and oh, John, think of what 
is far beyond any of us. Think 
whose life it was that was given, 
not for the righteous, ‘but to call 
sinners; think who it was that 
said there was joy in heaven over 
one that repented; and should we 
grudge a whole lifetime if we could 
but be sure that one was saved? I 
hope that is what I shall never, 
never do.” 

John drew his mother’s hand 
through his arm as she looked up 
in his face, with her soft features 
all quivering with emotion. What 
more could he say? She was not 
clever, never very able to take a 
philosophical view of the matter. 
She never stopped to ask herself, 
as he did, whether this faulty, 
shifty, mean, unprofitable world 
was worth the expenditure of that 
divine life eighteen hundred years 
ago, and of the many lives since 
which have been half divine. All 
that ;—and nothing better come of 
it than the vice, and the hypocrisy, 
and mercenary pretences at. good- 
ness, and brutal indifference to 


everything pure and true, which 
were to be found in this very vil- 
lage, in the depth of the rural 
country, in England that has been 
called Christian for all these hun- 
dred years. So much—and so little 
to result from it. Such were the 
thoughts that passed through John’s 
mind, mingled with many another 
gloomy fancy. Adding up long 
lines of figures was scarcely more 
unprofitable—could scarcely be of 
less use to the world. When he 
thought of his father’s precise lit- 
tle sermons, a certain stir of possi- 
bility might struggle through; for 
Dr. Mitford spoke as a member of 
the Archeological Society might be 
supposed to speak, being compelled 
to do so, to a handful of bump- 
kins who could not, as he was well 
aware, understand a word he said, 
and was content with having thus 
performed the “duty” incumbent 
on him. Zhat miget be mended 
so far as it went; but who could 
mend the self-devotion, the un- 
conscious gospel of a life which his 
mother set before the eyes of the 
village. They knew that her cha- 
rity never failed, nor her interest 
in them, nor the tender service 
which she was ready to give to the 
poorest, or even to the wickedest. 
Twenty-five years this woman, who 
was as pure as the angels, had been 
their servant, at their call night and 
day. Heaven and earth could not 
produce a more perfect ministra- 
tion, her son said to himself, as 
he watched her coming and going; 
and yet what did it all come to? 
Had Mrs. Mitford seen the thoughts 
that were going on in his mind, 
she would have shrunk from him 
with a certain horror, They were 
hard thoughts both of God and 
man. What was the good of it? 
Nobody, it appeared to John, was 
the better. If Fanshawe Regis, for 
one place, had been left to itself, 
would it have made any difference? 
Such thoughts are hard to bear, 
when a man has been trained into 
the habit of thinking that much, 
almost anything, can be done for 
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his neighbours if he will but suffi- 
ciently exert himself. Here was a 
tender good woman who had ex- 
erted herself all her life—and what 
was the end of it? Meanwhile 
Mrs. Mitford walked on cheerfully, 
holding her son’s arm, with a little 
glow of devotion about her heart, 
thinking, what did it matter how 
much labour was spent on the 
work if but the one stray lamb was 
brought back to the fold? and pon- 
dering in the same breath a new 
argument by which Robert Little, 
in the Doctor’s greatcoat, and his 
wife in one of her own bonnets, 
could be got to come to church, 
and induced to send their childfen 
to school. 

Sometimes, however, John’s 
strange holiday, which nobody 
could quite understand, was dis- 
turbed by immediate questions still 
more difficult. Mrs. Mitford did 
not say much, having discovered in 
her son’s eye at the moment of his 
return that all was not well with 
him; but she looked wistfully at 
him from time to time, and sur- 
prised him in the midst of his fre- 
quent reveries with sudden glances 
of anxious inquiry which spoke 
more distinctly than words. She 
did not mention Kate, which was 
more significant than if she had 
spoken volumes; and when the 
letters came in, in the morning, she 
would turn her head away not to 
see whether her son expected any- 
thing, or if he was disappointed. 
A mixture of love and pride was in 
her self-restraint. He should not 
be forced to confide in her, she had 
resolved; she would exercise the 
last and hardest of all maternal 
duties towards him, and leave him 
to himself. But Dr. Mitford had 
no such idea. He was busy at the 
moment with something for the 
‘Gentlemen’s Magazine,’ which 
kept him in his study for the first 
few days after John’s arrival; but 
as soon as his article was off his 
mind, he began to talk to his son 
of his prospects, as was natural. 
This happened in the library, where 
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John was sitting, exactly as he had 
been sitting that first morning when 
Kate peeped in at the door and all 
the world was changed. I cannot 
tell whether the young man re. 
membered that; but he was seated 
in almost the same attitude pre. 
tending to read, and in reality pon- 
dering over his condition and pro- 
spects, and what he was to do. Dr, 
Mitford was seated at the other 
end of the room, as he had been 
that day. A ray of October sun- 
shine shone in through one light of 
the great Elizabethan window and 
fell in a long line upon the polished 
oak floor, on the library carpet, on 
Dr. Mitford’s white head, and as far 
as the wall on the other side of him 
—a great broad arrow of light, with 
some colour in it from the shield in 
the centre of the glass, Behind 
this was the glimmer of a fire, and 
John, lifting his weary eyes from 
his book, or his eyes from his weary 
book, he could scarcely have told 
which, became suddenly aware of 
the absolute identity of the outside 
circumstances, and held his breath 
and asked himself, had he dreamed 
it, or had that interruption ever 
been? Was the door going to open 
and Kate to peep in breathless, shy, . 
daring, full of fun and temerity? 

or had she done it, and turned all 
the world upside down? When he 
was asking himself this question 
Dr. Mitford laid down his pen; then 
he coughed his little habitual cough, 
which was the well-understood sign 
between him and his domestic 
world that he might be spoken to; 
then he was fretted by the sunshine, 
and got up and drew the blind 
down; and then, having quite fin- 
ished his article, and feeling him- 
self in a mood for a little talk, he 
took a walk towards his son between 
the pillars that narrowed the library 
in the middle, and looked like 4 


great doorway. He did not go 


straight to John, but paused on the 
way to remark upon some empty 
corners, and to set right some 
books which had dropped out of 
their exact places. 
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“J wish the doctor would return 
my Early English books,” he said 
approaching his son; “‘one ought 
to make a resolution against’ lend- 
ing. You might give me a day, 
John, just to look up what books 
are missing, and who has them. I 
think you know them better than I 
do. But, by the by, you have not 
told us how long you can stay.” 

“T don’t think it matters much,” 
said John. 

“You don’t think it matters 
much! But that looks as if you 
were not taking any great trouble 
to make yourself missed. I don’t 
like that,” said Dr. Mitford, shaking 
his head: “depend upon it, my 
boy, you will never secure proper 
appreciation until you show the 
people you are among that another 
cannot fill your place.” 

“But the fact is that a dozen 
others could fill my place, sir,” said 
John, ‘‘ quite as well—very probably 
much better than I.” 

“What! with Mr. Crediton ? and 
his daughter?” said Dr. Mitford. 
He thought he had made a joke, 
and turned away with a mild little 
laugh to arrange and caress his 
folios in the recess behind his son. 
Then he went on talking with his 
back to John—‘“I should be glad 
to know what you really think of 
it now that you have had time to 
make the experiment. I don’t un- 
derstand the commercial mind my- 
self. I don’t know that I could 
be brought to understand it; but 
the opinion of an intelligence capa- 
ble of judging, and accustomed to 
trains of thought so different, could 
not but be interesting. I should 
like to hear what you think of it 
frankly. Somebody has made dog’s 
ears in this Shakespeare, which is 
unpardonable,” said the Doctor, 
passing his hand with sudden in- 
dignation over the folded edges. “I 
should like to know what your 
opinion is.” 

“I think I can get it straight, sir,” 
said John, “if you will trust the 
book to me.” 

“Thanks—and put a label on it, 
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‘not to be lent,’” said Dr. Mitford. 
“It is not to be expected, you 
know, that the most good-natured 
of men should lend one of the earli- 
est editions. What were we talk- 
ing of? oh, the bank. What is 
your real opinion about it, my 
boy ?” 

“T think I am ceasing to have 
opinions about anything,” said 
John. 

“Well, well, we need not argue 
about the word. Let us say im- 
pressions. I hope you are quite 
satisfied that you can do your duty 
as well or better in that way than 
in the manner we had intended for 
you. Nothing but that thought 
would have induced me to yield. 
It was a disappointment, John,” 
said his father, turning round with 
a tall volume in his hand—* I can- 
not deny that it was a great dis- 
appointment; but you think you 
are able to do your duty better 
where you are ?” 

“What is my duty, father?” said 
John,with a hoarseness in his voice. 

And then it was Dr. Mitford’s 

turn to show consternation. “Your 
duty,” he faltered—“ your duty ? 
It does not say much for my teach- 
ing and your mother’s if you have 
to ask that question at this time of 
day.” . 
This, it will be easy to see, was 
a very unsatisfactory sort of answer. 
John got up too, feeling very heavy 
about the heart. “Relative duty 
is easy enough,” he said ; “but ab- 
solute duty, what is it? is there 
such a thing? Is it not just as 
good both for myself and other 
people that I should live for.my- 
self as I am doing, instead of liv- 
ing for God and my neighbour like 
my mother ? So far as I can see, it 
comes to exactly the same thing.” 

Dr. Mitford looked at his son 
with an absolute astonishment that 
would have been comical had John 
been able to see it. But then it was 
not so much his son’s perplexi 
the Doctor thought of as that curi- 
ous, quite inexplicable reference. 
“Like your mother!” the Rector 
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of Fanshawe Regis said, with utter 
amazement. It took away his 
breath. He could not even notice 
his son’s question in his conster- 
nation. ‘ Yes,” said John, not in 
the least perceiving the point, 
“what is the good? That is what 
one asks one’s self; it does not 
seem to make any difference to the 
world.” 

Dr. Mitford turned, and put up 
the dog’s-eared folio on its shelf. 
He shook his head in his bewilder- 
ment, and gave a sigh of impatience. 

“You young men have a way of 
talking and of thinking which I 
don’t understand,” he said, still 
shaking his head. “I hope to 
goodness, John, that you have not 
been led astray by those ridiculous 
fallacies of Comtism. You may 
suppose that as you are not to bea 
clergyman it does not matter what 
your opinions are; but it always 
matters. A private Christian has 
as much need to be right as if-he 
were an archbishop ; and I confess, 
after your careful training, I lit- 
tle expected a mere farrago of 
French sentiment and nonsense. 
Your mother! what she has to do 
with the question I can’t under- 
stand.” 

“ And I am sure neither do [, 
sir,” said John, moved to a laugh, 
“nor why you should set me down 
as a Comtist. I am not an any- 
thingist, worse luck—for then, per- 
haps, one might see a little more 
plainly what to do.” 

“Tf a young man, with the best 
education England can give, and 
friends to consult, who, I flatter my- 
self, are not idiots, cannot see what 
to do, it does not say much for his 
sense,” said Dr. Mitford, with some 
indignation. “I suppose by all 
this I am to understand that you 
are tired of the office drudgery and 
beginning to repent——” 

“JT don’t know that I have any- 
thing to repent of,” said John, who 
under this questioning began to get 
rebellious, as sons are wont to do. 

“T advise you to make up your 
mind,” said Dr. Mitford, not with- 
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out a half-tone of contempt. “[ 
never thought you were adapted 
for business. If experience hag 
shown you this, it is best to take 
steps at once. You might not like, 
perhaps, to return to your original 
destination——” 

“Father, this discussion is quite 
unnecessary,” said John, growing 
red. “I am not tired of office 
drudgery. No trade, I suppose, is 
very delightful just at first; and 
when one begins to think for one’s 
self there are many questions that 
arise in one’s mind. Yes, mother, 
I am quite ready. I have been 
waiting for you this half-hour.” 

‘But not if your papa wants you, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Mitford in her 
white shawl, standing smiling upon 
them at the door. 

“T shall look after the Shake- 
speare when I come in,” said John, 
That was exactly where Kate had 
stood peeping—Kate, who, when she 
was old, would be just such another 
woman. Would she grow ill by his 
side? Could it ever be that she 
would come, in all the soft confidence 
of proprietorship, and look in upon. 
him as his mother did? All at once 
it flashed upon him that such a thing 
might have been, in this very place, 
in this very way, had he kept his 
traditionary place. He might have 
been the Rector, putting up his 
folios, and she the Lady Bountiful 
of the parish, as his mother was. 
This flashed across his mind at the 
very moment when he was asking 
what use it was, and feeling that 
a life spent in doing good was as 
much thrown away as a life spent 
in making money. Strange incon- 
sistency! And then he went and 
took the basket, with its little vials 
of wine and carefully-packed dain- 
ties, out of his mother’s hand. 

Dr. Mitford watched them going 
away with feelings more odd and 
strange than he recollected to have 
experienced for years. He watched 
till the door was closed and then 
he turned abruptly to his books, 
and gave himself up to a rummage 
among them for a minute, but 
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turned again and walked impatient- 
ly to the window, and saw his wife’s 
white shawl disappear from the 
garden gate, with her tall boy by 
her side shadowing over her in the 
October sunshine. ‘His mother!” 
Dr. Mitford said to himself, with a 


certain snort of wonder and offence 
—and then went back to his writ- 
ing-table, and wrote a note to ac- 
company his article to Sylvanus 
Urban, who was a more compre- 
hensible personage on the whole 
than either wife or son. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


John remained rather more than 
a fortnight at home. His arm healed 
and his health improved during this 
interval of quiet. But he did not 
relieve his mind by any disclosure 
of his feelings. Indeed, what was 
there to disclose? He asked him- 
self the question ten times in a day. 
He had come to no breach with 
Kate, he had not quarrelled with 
her father; he had, on the contrary, 
increased his claims upon Mr. Credi- 
ton by actual service ; and the some- 
thing which had sprung up between 
Kate and himself was like a wall of 
glass or of transparent ice, changing 
nothing to outward appearance. He 
spent his time in an uneasy languor, 
sometimes roused to positive suffer- 
ing, but more generaily in mere 
discomfort, vague as his thoughts 
were, as his prospects were, as all 
the world was to him. It seemed 
even a thing of the past that his 
feelings should be very vehement 
about that or any other subject. 


He had gone through a great deal. 


of active pain, but now it seemed 
all to be passive, and he only a kind 
of spectator. A host of questions 
had widened out like circles in the 
water round the central question. 
What was life worth?.was it any 
great matter how it was spent? 
The banker among his manifold 
concerns, or Mr. Whichelo among 
the clerks, or the Rector of Fan- 
shawe Regis in his library—did it 
matter to any mortal creature which 
was which? The one was laying 
up money which a great fire or a 
scoundrel at the other end of the 
world might make an end of in a 
moment ; the other was laughed at 
behind his back, arid outwitted by 
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the young men whom he thought 
he had so well in hand; and the 
third—what was the parish the 
better for Dr. Mitford? And yet 
John had to face the matter steadi- 
ly, as if it were of the greatest im- 
portance, and decide which of these 
pretences at existence he would 
adopt. He got no letter during this 
curious interval. The outer world 
kept silence and did not interfere 
with his ponderings. Heaven and 
earth, and even Kate and his 
mother, left him to take his own 


way. 

it was not until the last morning 
of his stay that Mrs. Mitford said 
anything to John on the subject.. 
She had gone down to breakfast a 
little earlier than usual, perhaps, 
with a little innocent stealthy inten- 
tion of looking at the letters, and 
making sure what there was for her 
boy; and there was one little letter 
lying by John’s plate which made 
his mother’s heart beat quicker. 
Yes; at last it was evident Kate 
had written to him; and if there 
had been any quarrel or misunder- 
standing, here surely must be the 
end of it. She watched for his ap- 
pearance with speechless anxiety ; 
and of course he was late that 
morning, as was to be expected. 
And it was very easy to see by his 
indifferent air that he was not look- 
ing for any letter. When he per- 
ceived it he gave a little start, and 
his mother pretended to be very 
much occupied with the coffee. He 
read it twice over from beginning 
to end, which was not a long pro- 
cess, for it only occupied one page 
of a small sheet of note-paper; and 
then he put it into his pocket and 
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began to eat his breakfast and talk 
just as usual. Mrs. Mitford, anxious 
and wondering, was brought to her 
wits’ end. 

“You had better order the phae- 
ton, John,” said Dr. Mitford, “ if 
you are going by the twelve train.” 

“T need not go till the evening,” 
said John; “and my mother means 
to walk there with me; don’t you, 
mamma ?” : 

‘Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Mitford, 
smiling upon him. She had been 
looking forward to this last heart- 
rending pleasure, and thinking that 
then he would perhaps tell her some- 
thing, if indeed there was anything 
to tell. 

“Then let the phaeton take your 
portmanteau and bring your mother 
home,” said the Doctor, “if you 
insist on taking her such a long 
walk. For my part I can never 
see the good of such expeditions. 
It is much better to say good-bye 
at home.” 

“But I like the walk,” said Mrs. 
Mitford, eagerly; and the Doctor, 
who did not quite approve of the 
pair and their doings, shook his 
head, and gathered up his papers 
(he had no less than two _ proof- 
sheets to correct, and a revise, for 
he was very particular), and went 
off to his work. “You will find 
me in the library whenever I am 
wanted,” he said, as he withdrew. 
He thought his wife was spoiling 
her son, as she had spoiled him 
when he was ten years old, and he 
did not approve of it; but when a 
woman is so foolish, what can the 
most sensible of men and fathers 
do? 

And then the mother and son 
were left alone, with that letter in 
John’s pocket which might explain 
so much of the mystery. But he 
did not say a word about it, nor 
about Kate, nor anything that con- 
cerned his happiness; and when 
Mrs. Mitford talked of his new 
shirts and stockings (which was 
the only other subject she found 
herself capable of entering upon), 
he talked of them too, and agreed 
‘ in her remarks about the negligence 


of washerwomen, and all the diff- 
culty of keeping linen a good colour 
ina town. ‘As for your socks, m 
poor boy, I never saw such mend. 
ing,” she said, almost with the tears 
in her eyes. ‘I must take it all out 
and darn it over again as it ought 
to be. When darning is nicely 
done, I never think the stocki 
looks a bit the worse; but how any 
woman could drag the two edges 
together like some of these, I can’t 
understand.” 

“It is always hard work dragging 
edges together,” said John, gettin 
up from the table. “I think [ 
go and say good-bye to old Mrs, 
Fanshawe, mother. It is too long 
a walk for you.” 

“T could not go there and to the 
station too,” said Mrs. Mitford, “and 
I ought not to neglect the schools 
because I am so happy as to have my 
own boy. Yes, dear; go and see the 
old people: you must keep up the 
old ties for our sakes, even though 
they are to be broken off so far as 
the Rectory goes;” and she smiled 
at him and gave a little nod of her 
head, dismissing him by way of 
concealing that she wanted to cry. 
She did cry as soon as he was gone, 
and had scarcely time to dry her 
eyes when Jervis came in to clear 
the table. Mrs. Mitford snubbed 
him on the spot, with a vehemence 
which took that personage quite by 
surprise. ‘‘ I observe that Mr. John’s 
things have not been laid out for 
him properly, as they ought to have 
been,” she said, suddenly, snapping 
his nose off, as Jervis said. ‘I trust 
I shall find everything properly 
brushed ang folded to-day. It isa 
piece of negligence, Jervis, which I 
don’t at all understand.” “ And 
Missis give her head a toss, and 
walks off as if she was the queen,” 
said the amazed man-of-all-work 
when he got to the kitchen, and was 
free to unburden himself. After this 
Mrs. Mitford had another gry in her 
own room, and put on her bonnet 
and went across to the schools, won- 
dering through all the lessons and 
all the weary chatter of the children, 
—Oh, what was the matter with her 
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boy? oh, was he unhappy? had 
they quarrelled? must not his mo- 
ther know ? 

Meanwhile John strode across 
the country to Fanshawe to bid the 
old squire and his old wife good- 
bye. He-went, as the crow flies, 
over the stubble, and by the hedge- 
sides, never pausing to draw breath. 
Not because he was excited by his 
departure, or by the letter in his 
pocket, or by any actual incident. 
On the contrary, he was quite still, 
like the day, which was a grey 
autumn morning, with wistful scraps 
of blue on the horizon, and a brood- 
ing, pondering quiet in the air. All 
is over for the year, nature was 
saying to herself. Shall there be 
another year? shall old earth begin 
again, take in the new seeds, keep 
the spring germs alive for another 
blossoming? or shall all come to 
a conclusion at last, and the new 
heavens and the new earth come 
down out of those rolling clouds 
and fathomless shrill breaks of blue ? 
John was in much the same mood. 
Kate’s little note in his pocket had 
a kind of promise in it of the new 
earth and the new heaven. But 
was it a solid, real promise, or only 
a dissolving view, that would vanish 
as he approached it? and might not 
an end be better, and no more delu- 
sivehopes? Mrs. Fanshawe was very 
kind when he got to the hall. She 
told him of poor Cecily, just nine- 
teen (Kate’s age), who was dying at 
Nice, and cried a little, and smiled, 
and said, ‘‘Oh, my dear boy, it don’t 
matter for us; we can’t be long of 
going after her.” But though she 
was reconciled to that, she made a 
little outery over John’s leave-tak- 
ing. “Going so soon! and what 
will your poor mother say?” cried 
the old lady. “I am afraid you 
think more of one smile from Miss 
Crediton than of all your old 
friends ; and I suppose it is natural,” 
she added, as she shook hands with 
him. Did he care more for Kate's 
smile than for anything else? He 
walked home again in the same dead 
sort of way, without being able to 
answer even such a question. He 
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did not care for anything, he 
thought, except, now that he was 
at Fanshawe, .to get away; and 
probably when he got to Camelford 
his desire would be to get back 
again, or to Fernwood, or to any- 
where, except just the place where 
he happened to be. 

It was evening when he set out 
to go to the station, with his mother 
leaning on his arm. The evening 
comes early in October, and it was 
necessary that she should get back 
to dinner at seven. Twilight was 
coming on as they walked together 
along the dewy road, where the 
hedgerows were all humid and chill 
with the dew, which some of these 
nights would grow white upon the 
leaves before any one knew, and 
make winter out of autumn. A sort 


of premonition of the first frost was 
in the air; and the hawthorns were 
very rusty and shabby in their foli- 
age, but picked out here and there by 
red flaming bramble-leaves, which 
warmed up the hedgerows notwith- 


standing the damp. The mother 
and son walked slowly, to spin out 
the time as long as it might be. To 
be sure they might, as Dr. Mitford 
said, have just as well talked in- 
doors; but then the good Doctor 
knew nothing about that charm of 
isolation and unity—the silent world 
all round about, the soft, harmonious 
motion, the tender contact and sup- 
port. They could speak so low to 
each other without any fear of not 
being heard. They could look at 
each other if they would, yet were 
not compelled to any meeting of 
the eyes. There is no position in 
which it is so difficult to disagree, 
so natural to confide and trust. Mrs. 
Mitford’s very touch upon her son’s 
arm was in itself a caress. My 
dear, dear boy, her eyes said as she 
looked at him. She had carried 
him in those soft arms, and now it 
was her turn to lean upon him. 
This thought was always, in her 
mind whan she leant upon John’s 
arm. 

“T should not wonder,” she said, 
cunningly, leading up to her sub- 
ject with innocent pretences of 
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general conyersation, “if we had 
frost to-night.” 

“The air is very still, and very 
cold: it is quite likely,” said John, 
assenting, without much caring 
what he said. 

“ And actually winter is coming! 
after this wonderful summer we 
have had. What a summer it has 
been! I don’t remember such a 
long stretch of bright weather since 
the year you went first to school. 
I was so glad of the first frost that 
year, thinking of Christmas. You 
will come home for Christmas, 
John?’ said Mrs. Mitford, sudden- 
ly, with a tighter clasp of his arm. 

“T cannot tell, mother. I don’t 
sseem to realise Christmas,” said 
John. 

“Well, dear, I won’t press you 
for any promise; but you know it 
will be a very poor Christmas with- 
out you. Life itself feels poor 
without my boy. There! I did 
not mean to have said it; but I am 
a foolish woman, and it is quite 
true.” 

“Life is so poor in any case. I 
don’t know how it can matter one 
way or another,” said John, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. He was 
not touched so much as impatient; 
and unconsciously he quickened 
his pace and drew her on with him, 
faster than it was easy for her 
to go. 

“We are in plenty of time for 
‘the train,” Mrs. Mitford said; “not 
‘so quick, if you please, my dear. 
‘Oh, John, it is so strange to hear 
-you say that life is poor! Have 
you nothing to tell me, my own 
boy? I have never asked a ques- 
tion, though you may think my 
heart has been sore enough some- 
‘times. What is the matter? won’t 
_you tell me now?” 

“There is nothing to tell—no- 
thing is the matter,” said John. 

“But you are not happy, my dear 
‘boy. Do you think your mother 
could help seeing that? Oh, John, 
-~what is it? Is it her father? Do 
you feel the change? It must be 
‘something about Kate ?” 

“Tt is nothing at all, mother,” 
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said John, with hasty impatience; 
and then it suddenly occurred to 
him that he was going away into 
utter solitude, and that here was 
the only being in the world to 
whom he could even partially open 
his heart. She felt the change of 
his voice, though she had no clue 
to the fitfulness of his thoughis, 
“Tt is quite true,” he continued, 
“there is nothing to tell; and yet 
all is not well, mother. I can’t tell 
you how or why. I am jangled 
somehow out of tune—that is all; 
there is nobody to blame.” 

“T could see that, my dear,” she 
said, looking wistfully at him; 
“but is that all you have to say to 
your mother, John ?” 

“There is nothing more to say,” 
he repeated. “I cannot tell you, 
I can’t tell myself what is the mat- 
ter. There is nothing the matter. 
It is a false position somehow, I 
suppose—that is all.” 

‘*In the bank, John ?” 

**In the bank, and in the house, 
and in the world, mother,” he cried, 
with sudden vehemence. “I don't 
seem able to take root anywhere; 
everything looks false and forced 
and miserable. I can neither go 
on nor go back, and [I stagnate 
standing still. Never mind; I 
suppose it is just an experience 
like any other, and will have to be 
borne.” 

Then there passed through Mrs. 
Mitford’s mind as quick as lightning 
that passage about those who put 
their hand to the plough and draw 
back. But she restrained herself. 
“T suppose it is just the great 
change, my dear,” she said, falter- 
ing, yet soothing him, “and all that 
you have given up—for you have 
given up a great deal, John. I 
suppose your time is not your own 
now, and you can’t do what you 
like? And sitting at a desk—you 
who used to be free to read, or to 
walk, or to go on the river, or to 
help your papa, or see your friends 
—it must make a great difference, 
John.” ; 

“Yes, I suppose that is what it 
is,” he said, feeling that he had 
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successfully eluded the subject, and 
yet celebrating his success with a 
sigh. 

a But I hope it is made up to 
you in another way,” Mrs. Mitford 
said, suddenly looking up into his 
face. He thought he had got off, 
but she did not mean to let him off. 
She was a simple little woman, but 
yet not so simple but what she 
could employ a legitimate artifice, 
like the rest of her kind. “You 
had a letter from Kate this morning, 
dear. I saw her little handwriting. 
I suppose she makes up for every- 
thing, John ?” 

They were drawing near the sta- 
tion, and she spoke fast, partly from 
that reason, partly to make her 
attack the more potent, and to leave 
him no time to think. But he an- 
swered her a great deal more readily 
than she had expected. 

“Ts it fair upon a girl to expect 
her to make up for all that?’ he 
asked. ‘“ Mother, I ask myself 
sometimes, if she gave up her own 
life for me as I have done for her— 


no, not altogether for her—could I 
make it up to her? Is it fair or 
just to expect it? Life means a 
great deal, after all—more than just 


what you call happiness. You will 
think I am very hard-hearted; but, 
do you know, it almost appears to 
me sometimes as if a man could get 
on better without happiness, if he 
had plenty of work to do, than he 
could without the work, with only 
the happiness to comfort him. Is 
it blasphemy, mother? Even if it 
is, you will not be too hard upon 
me.’ 

Mrs. Mitford paused a little to 
think over her answer; and per- 
haps anybody who takes an interest 
in her will be shocked to hear that 
she was rather—glad—half-glad— 
with a kind of relief at her heart. 
“John,” she said, “I don’t know 
what to say. I am—sorry—you 
have found it out, my dear. Oh, I 
am very sorry you have found it 
out—for it is hard; but, do you 
know, I fear it is true.” 

“T wonder how my mother found 
it out,” he said, looking down upon 
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her with that strange surprise which 
moves a child when it suddenly 
suspects some unthought-of conflict 
in the settled immovable life which 
it has been familiar with all its 
days, and accepted as an eternal 

ity. He had propounded his 
theory as the very worst and very 
saddest discovery in existence, and 
lo! she had accepted it as a truism. 
It bewildered John so that he could 
not add another word. 

“One finds everything out if one 
lives long enough,” she said, hastily, 
with a nervous smile. “ And, my 
dear, this is what I always thought 
—this is why I always disapproved 
of this tek scheme. You were 
hurried into it without time to 
think. And now that you find it 
does fot answer, oh, my boy, what 
is to be done? You should not 
lose any time, John. You should 
come to an understanding with Mr. 
Crediton and Kate——” 

Heavy as his heart was, John 
could not but smile. ‘“‘ You go so ~ 
fast, mother dear, that you take 
away my breath.” 

“‘ So fast ! what can be too fast, 
when you are unhappy, my dear ? 
One can see at a glance t you 
are unhappy. Oh, John, come back! 
Believe me, my own boy, the only 
comfort is doing God’s work ; every- 
thing else is unsatisfactory. Oh, 
my dear, come home! If I but saw 
you taking to the parish work, and 
coming back to your own life, I 
should care for nothing more—no- 
thing more in this world.” 

“ Softly, softly,” said John. “My 
dear mother, I was not thinking of 
the parish work—far, very far from 
it. I cannot tell you what I was 
thinking of. I may find what I 
want in the bank after all. Here 
is the train, and James waiting for 
you with the phaeton. Let me put 
you in before go away.” 

“ But oh, John, if it cannot be 
for the present—if you cannot come 
back all at once—now that your 
mind is unsettled, dear, oh think it 
carefully over this time, and con- 
sider what I say.” 

“ This time,” John said to him- 
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self, when he had bidden his mother 
good-bye and had thrown himself 
into a corner of the railway carriage 
with his face towards Camelford— 
“ think it carefully over this time.” 
The words filled him with strange 
shame. He had made one disrup- 
tion in his life, it was evident, 
without sufficient care or thought. 
Was he one of the wretched vacil- 
laters so contemptible to a young 
man, who are always changing, and 
yet never come to any settled de- 
termination? His cheeks flushed 
crimson, though he was all alone, 
as the thought came into his mind. 
No; this time he must make no 
hasty change; this time, at least, 
no false position must be consented 
to. He must put Kate out of his 
mind, and every vain hope and 
yearning after what people call 
happiness. Happiness! most people 
managed to do without it; even— 
could it be possible ?—his mother 
managed to do without it; for hap- 
piness, after all, is not life. This 
time there must be no mistake on 
that head. 

It was night when he reached 
his lodging ; and his mind was as 
doubtful and his thoughts as con- 
fused and uncertain as when he had 
left it. He went into his dreary 
little parlour, and had his lamp 
lighted, and sat down in the silence. 
He had come back again just as he 
went away. The decision which he 
had to make seemed to have been 
waiting -for him here—waiting all 
these days—and faced him the mo- 
ment he returned. What was he 
going to-do? He sat down and 
listened to the clock ticking, and to 
now and then an unfrequent step 

assing outside, or the voice of his 
andlady talking in the little under- 
ground kitchen. His portmanteau, 
which he had brought in with him, 
was on the floor just by the door. 
The thought came upon him in his 
unrest to seize it again in his hand, 
and rush out and jump into the 
first cab, and go back to Fernwood; 
not that he expected any comfort 
at Fernwood, but only that it was 
the only other change possible to 
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him. If he arrived there late at 
night, when nobody expected him, 
and went in suddenly without any 
warning, what should he see? The 
impulse to make the experiment 
was so strong upon him that he 
actually got up from his seat to 
obey it, but then came to himself, 
and sat down again, and took out 
Kate’s little letter. It was very 


‘short, and there was nothing in it to 


excite any man. This was all that 
Kate said :— 


“Dearest Joun,— Why don't 
you write to me? You used to 
write almost every day, and now 
here is a full fortnight and Ihaye . 
not heard from you. I think it so 
strange. I hope you are not ill, nor 
anybody belonging to you. It makes 
me very anxious. Do write.—Ever 
your affectionate 

“ Kare.” 

That was all. There was nothing 
in it to open any fresh fountain in 
his breast. He folded it up care- 
fully and slowly into its envelope, 
and put it back into his pocket, 
Write to her! why should he write? 
It was not as if he wanted to up- 
braid her, or to point out any enor- 
mity she had done. She had not 
done anything; and what could 
he say ? The future was so misty 
before him, and his own heart so 
languid, that her appeal made no 
impression upon him. “Why should 
he do it? But he stopped again 
just before he put the letter in his 
pocket, and gave another glance at 
his portmanteau. Should he go, 
and carry her his answer, and judge 
once again what was .the best for 
her and for himself? He gave up 
that fancy when the clock struck 
eight slowly in his ears. It was 
too late to go to Fernwood that 
night; and yet there were hours 
and hours to pass before he could 
throw himself on his bed with any 
chance of sleeping; and he had no 
business to occupy. him, or work to 
do—and how was this long, slow, 
silent night to be hastened on its 
tardy wing? John rose at last, 
with a kind of desperation, and 
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went out. He had nowhere to go, 
having sought no acquaintances in 
Camelford. There was nobody in 
the place that he cared to see, or 
indeed would not have gone out of 
his way to avoid; but the streets 
were all lit up, and some of them 
were noisy enough. John wander- 
ed through them in the lamp-light 
with strange thoughts. He seemed 
to himself like a nian who had lost 
his way in the world. He was like 
Dante when he stood in the midst 
of his life and found that he had 
missed the true path. To go on 
seemed impossible; and when he 
would have turned back, how many 
wild beasts were in the way to with- 
stand him! Was there anybody, 
he wondered, who could lead him 
back that long, long roundabout 
way through Hell and Purgatory 
and Heaven? With such a ques- 
tion in his mind, he wandered into 
places such as he had never entered 
before; he watched the people in 
the streets, and went after them to 
their haunts. A strange phantas- 
magoria seemed to pass before his 
eyes, of dancers and singers, and 
stupid crowds gaping and looking 
on, amid smoke and noise and sor- 
did merrymaking. He heard their 
rude jests and their talk, and loud 
harsh peals of laughter; he listened 
to the songs they were listening 
to with the rough clamour of ap- 


plause in which there was no real 
enjoyment. He followed them 
mutely—a solitary, keen-eyed spec- 
tator—into the places where they 
danced, and where they drank, and 
where they listened to those songs, 
with a strange sense of unreality 
upon him all the while. They were 
as unreal as if they had been lords 
and ladies yawning at a State ball. 
And then all at once John found 
himself in a dreary half-lighted 
room, in the midst of a Wesleyan 
prayer - meeting, where half -seen 
people, like ghosts in the half-light, 
were calling to God to have mercy 
upon them. He gazed at the 
prayer-meeting as he did at the 
music hall, wondering what all the 
people meant. Would they go on 
like that till death suddenly came 
and turned the performance into a 
reality at last? He had no Virgil 
to guide him, no Donna sceso del 
cielo to be his passport everywhere. 
And he scarcely knew what were 
the doubts he wanted to be solved. 
“Now, I shall sleep at last,” was 
all he said to himself as he went in 
when the night was far advanced, 
having spent it in visiting many 
places where Dr. Mitford’s son 
should not have entered. Was he 
taking to evil ways? or was there 
any. chance that he could solve his 
own problem by means such as 
these ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Next morning John did not per- 
mit himself any musings; he got up 
with the air of a man who has some- 
thing to do for the first time for 
many weeks. There was nobody to 
do anything for him in his poor 
lodging; no Jervis to unpack his 
things and put them in order. He 
had opened his portmanteau to take 
out what he wanted from it, but he 
had not unpacked it. It stood open 
with all its straps undone, and every- 
thing laid smooth by the careful 
hands at home, and John closed it 
once more and left it in readiness 
to be removed again when he went 


out. It was quite early in the Oc- 
tober morning, which was bright, 
and sharp, and frosty, with patches 
of white rime lying in the unsunned 
corners, and great blobs of cold dew 
hanging from the branches of the 
suburban trees. “My mother has 
had her frost,” John could not. help 
saying to himself, as he went out. 
And all the world was astir, looking 
as unlike that feverish, noisy world 
which had smoked and cheered at 
the music halls last night, as could 
be supposed. When he saw the 
people moving about so briskly in 
the sharp, clear air, he could not 
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but ask himself, were they the 
same? Was that the man who had 
thumped with hands and feet, and 
roared open-mouthed, at the imbe- 
cility of the comic song? or was 
that he who led the chorus of ex- 
clamations at the prayer-meeting? 
John was in so strange a state of 
mind that the one was to him very 
much as the other, both phantoms— 
one coarsely making believe to be 
amused, the other coarsely pretend- 
ing to pray. He went to the bank 
first, where all the clerks had just 
settled down in the first freshness 
of morning work. He went in at 
the swinging doors with the early 
public, and stood outside the coun- 
ter looking for some one to address 
himself to. In his first glance 


round he saw that his place at the 
desk in the window from which he 
had so often watched Kate was 
filled by another; which was a 
small matter enough, and yet went 
through him with a sudden thrill, 
adding firmness to the resolution 


which began to form in his mind. 
After a moment Mr. Whichelo rose 
trom his desk, and came forward, 
holding out his hand, to meet him. 
“How are you, Mr. Mitford? I 
hope I see you quite recovered; 
how is thearm ?” said Mr. Whichelo, 
with bustling cordiality ; and John 
had to pause to explain how it 
was that he was able to do without 
his bandages, and no longer re- 
quire to wear the injured arm in 
a sling. 

‘Mr, Crediton has not come in 
to-day. I don’t suppose we are 
likely to see him to-day; but you 
must know better than we do, Mr. 
Mitford, for I suppose you have 
just come from Fernwood ?”’ 

“No, it is some time since I left 
Fernwood. I have been at home,” 
said John. : 

“Dear me!” said the head clerk, 
raising hiseyebrows. Mr. Whichelo 
thought there was no such place as 
Fernwood in the kingdom, and was 
naturally astonished that any man 
could relinquish its delights. But 
then he added with condescending 
moral approval, “ And quite right, 
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too, Mr. Mitford ; when there is any. 
thing the matter with you, there is 
no place like home.” 

Then there was a momentary 
pause; the public were coming and 
going, in small numbers as yet, but 
still enough to keep the doors 
swinging and the clerks at the 
counter employed. But Mr. Which- 
elo and John stood in the centre, 
between the two lines of desks, tak- 
ing no notice of the public. John 
would have known quite well what 
to say to Mr. Crediton had he found 
him there, but it was more difficult 
with his head clerk. 

Ah, I see,” said Mr. Whichelo, 
“vou always had a very quick eye, 
Mr. Mitford—you perceive the 
change we have made.” 

“IT perceive you have filled up 
my place,” said John. 

“No, no—not filled up your 
place; I have put in a junior tem- 
porarily to do the work. My dear 
Mr. Mitford,” said the head clerk, 
with a smile, “if you were only an 
ordinary employé like one of the 
rest——” 

‘**T should not be worth my salt,” 
said John, with an attempt at a 
laugh. 

“Very far from that; you are 
only too good for us—too good for 
us, that is all. It seems a shame, 
with your education, to see you 
making entries that any lad could 
make. But of course, Mr. Mit 
ford, you occupy a very different 
position. We are all aware of 
that.” 

“A false position,” said John. 
“Don’t disturb the young fellow 
for me. No, I have not come back 
to work. I want to see Mr. Credi- 
ton if I can. You don’t expect 
him to-day? nor to-morrow? 
Then I must see him somewhere 
else——” 

** At Fernwood,” said Mr. Which- 
elo; “you can always see him at 
Fernwood.” 

“Very well,” said John. He felt 
as if he had got his orders when 
these words were said. Of course 
it was to Fernwood he must go to 
see if any comfort was to be had 
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there. Fanshawe threw no light 
upon what he ought to do, neither 
did Camelford; and Fernwood 
was the only place that remained. 
He shook hands with Mr. Whichelo 
again, and went out with a certain 
alacrity. The junior at his desk 
in the window no longer troubled 
him. Yes; no doubt the boy would 
sit there, and see Kate come and 
go, and take no thought. The 
beautiful Miss Crediton, with all 
her gaieties and splendour, would 
be nothing to him: far better that 
he should fill that corner and make 
his entries, than that John should 
sit there consuming his heart. 
Fernwood was ten miles off, but 
it was a bright day, and to walk 
there was the best thing he gould 
do. It gave him time to think, 
and it kept up a certain rhythm 
of movement and action about him 
which prevented him from think- 
ing—and that on the whole was the 
best. The long road spun along 
like a thread, lengthening and 
lengthening as he went on, moving 
as if off a wheel, with half-stripped 
trees and falling leaves, and brown 
hedges, and here and there the 
russet glory of a bramble-branch 
trailing over the humid grass. 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, he 
seemed to hear some one singing 
as he went on and on; and the 
gleaming line of path spun out, 
circling out of the horizon on one 
side, back into it on the other, 
and there seemed no reason why 
it should ever come to any pause. 
His brain was giddy, and spun, too, 
as the road did. He went on with 
a buzzing in his ears, as if he too 
were on the wheel, and was wind- 
ing, winding, and revolving with 
it, now up, now down, going on 
and on. What the end was, or if 
there was any end, he did not seem 
to know. It was the measured 
chant, the circles woven by mystic 
feet, never ending, still beginning. 
He had come to the very park of 
Fernwood before he roused himself 
from this strange dreamy sense of 
movement. It was a brilliant au- 
tumn, and already the beech-trees 
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and the oaks were dressed in a 
hundred colours. The gentlemen 
of the party would of course be 
— the covers—and the ladies 
—— Here John paused, and began 
to ask himself what his meaning 
was. Was it Kate he had come to 


see? was it into her hands that 
once more, once again, like a fool, 
he was going to put his fate ? 

He stopped, and leaned upon a 


great beech, which stood with a 
little forest of juniper-bushes round 
it, withdrawn from the road. It 
was on the outskirts of the park, 
just where two paths met—one 
starting off into the wilder tan- 
gled ground beyond the open; the 
other leading up towards the house 
on a parallel with the avenue 
which John had just left. He was 
crossing through the brushwood 
to gain this footpath, when he stop- 
ped there against the beech-tree 
to collect himself, feeling giddy. 
It was a huge beech, with a trunk 
vast enough to have hidden a com- 
pany of people, and great russet 
ranches sweeping down, and the 
juniper in circles, like the stones of 
the Druids, making a sort of jungle 
round it. Was it an evil or a good 
fate that brought him there at that 
moment of all others? He had 
scarcely stopped, and the sound of 
his foot crushing down the juniper 
could not have ceased in the still 
air, when his eye caught a gleam of 
colour and some moving figures 
passing close to him on the other 
side of the beech. He stood like 
one bewildered when he saw that it 
was Kate. She was walking along 
slowly at a very meditative pace, 
with her head drooping and her eyes 
cast down, so far occupied with her 
thoughts that she neither heard nor 
saw nor suspected the presence of 
any observing bystander. And she 
was not alone. Walking by her 
side, with his eyes upon her, was 
Fred Huntley. She was gazing on 
the ground, but he was gazing at 
her. Her face was abstracted and 
full of thought; but his was eager, 
flushed with wishes and hopes and 
expectation. They were not saying 
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anything to each other. John did 
not hear a word as they went slowly 
past; but imagine how it must have 
felt to wake up out of a feverish 
haze of doubt and inquietude and 
unreality, and suddenly open his 
eyes on such a sight! He stood 
spell-bound, scarcely venturing to 
breathe, and heard the rustle and 
sweep of her dress over the grass, 
and her sometimes faltering, un- 
steady step, and Huntley’s foot, 
that rang firm upon the path. 
Their very breathing seemed to 
come to him in the air, and the 
faint violet scent, which was Kate’s 
favourite perfume, and the move- 
ment and rustle of her going. They 
passed as if they had been a dream, 
and John held his breath, and all 
his life concentrated itself into his 
eyes. Her figure detached itself 
so against the still autumnal land- 
scape, her grey dress, the blue rib- 
bons that fluttered softly about her, 
the soft ruffled feathers, lightly 
puffed up against the wind in her 
hat—and the man by her side, with 
his eyes so intent upon her. It was 
an affair of a moment, and they 
were gone; and as soon as they had 
passed out of hearing, and were 
about to disappear among the trees, 
they began to talk. He heard their 
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voices, but could not tell what they 
said; but the voices were low, 
toned to the key of that still land. 
scape, and of something still more 
potential than the landscape; and © 
John turned from the scene, which 
was stamped on his memory as if 
in lines of fire, and looked himself 
as it were in the face, feeling that 
this at last was the truth which 
had burst upon him, scattering to 
the wind all his dreams. 

He turned without a word, and 
walked back to Camelford. There 
seemed no more doubt or power of 
question in his mind. He did not 
even feel as if any painful accident 
had happened to him; only that it - 
was all over—finished and past, and 
the seal put to the grave of his 
dreams. He even walked back 
with more assured steps, with less 
sense of a burden on his shoulders 
and a yoke about his neck. It had 
been very sweet and very bitter, 
delightsome and miserable, while it 
lasted ; but now it was over. And 
it never occurred to him that the 
conclusion which he thus accepted 
so summarily was as unreasonable 
as the beginning. No; the time of 
dreaming was over, he thought, and 
now at last there stood revealed to 
him the real and the true. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


It was late in the afternoon when 
John reached Camelford. He had 
stopped to rest at a roadside public- 
house, where he ate and drank, 
as a@ man might do in the ex- 
haustion of grief coming home 
from a funeral. He had sat before 
the rustic door, and watched the 
carts that went slowly past with 
heavy wheels, and the unfrequent 
passengers; and he had felt very 
much as if he had been at a funeral. 
It was a long walk, and he was very 
footsore and weary when he reach- 
ed his todgings. He was out of 
training, and the fire and his acci- 
dent had impaired his strength, and 
his heart was not light enough to 
give him any assistance. When he 


shut himself once more into his little 
parlour, he was so much worn out 
that he had no strength to do pe 
thing. He had meant to return only 
for the sake of the portmanteau, 
which imagination represented to 
him lying open on the floor of his 
bedroom, all packed, which it was a 
comfort to think of; but after his 
twenty-miles walk he had no longer 
the energy to gather his little pos- 
sessions together. He laid his ach- 
ing limbs on the sofa and tried to 
rest. But it was very hard to rest; 
he wanted to be in motion all the 
time; he did not feel able to con- 
front the idea of spending all the 
gloomy evening alone in that dreary 
little room. Home, home, his mind 
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kept saying. It would not be cheer- 
ful at home. He did not know how 
he was to bear the stillness, and his 
mother’s cry of wonder, and his 
father’s questionings. But yet 4 
necessity was upon him to go on 
and make an end of the whole 
matter; and he shrank from . the 
thought of even one evening more 
in that lialf-lighted, drab-coloured, 
miserable room. After his first 
pause of weariness, he sprang up 
and rang his bell, and told his 
landlady he was going away. ‘‘Get 
my bill ready, please,” he said; 
“and if you will put my things to- 
gether for me, and send for a cab 
for the eight o’clock train i 
“Lord, sir, I hope it aint nothing 
in the rooms! they’re nice rooms 
as ever could be, and as comfortable 
as I could make them, or any 
woman,” she said. John comforted 
her amour propre as well as he 
could, with a tale of circumstances 
that compelled his departure, and 
felt as if he had been addressing a 
public meeting when his short col- 
loquy was over. Never in his life 
before had he been so tired—not 
ill nor sad to speak of—but tired ; 
so fatigued that he did not know 
what to do with himself. But it 
was still only four o’clock, and there 
were four hours to be got through, 
and a great deal todo. He got his 
writing things together with as 
much difficulty as if they had been 
miles apart, and threw himself on 
the sofa again, and wrote. The first 
letter was to Mr. Crediton, and over 
that the pen went on fluently 
enough. 

“Dear Srr,—I think it right to 
let you know at once—as soon as I 
am perfectly sure of my own mind 
—that I feel obliged to relinquish 
the post you kindly gave me three 
months ago in the bank.  LEarly 
training, and the habits belonging 
to a totally different kind of life, 
have at last made the position un- 
tenable. I am very sorry, but it is 
better to stop before worse come of 
it, if worse could come. I do not 
suppose that the suddenness of my 
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resolution can put you to any in- 
convenience, as I saw, on visiting 
the bank this morning, that my 
place had been already filled up. I 
meant to have seen you, but found 
it impracticable. I hope you will 
accept my apologies for any abrupt- 
ness that there may be in this 
letter, and regrets that I have not 
been able better to make use of the 
opportunity you afforded me——” 


Here John came to a stop—op- 
portunity for what? Opportunity 
of winning your confidence—oppor- 
tunity of gaining an acquaintance 
with business—of proving myself 
worthy of higher trust? He could 
not adopt any of these expressions. 
The shorter the letter, the least said, 
the better. He broke off abruptly 
without concluding his sentence. 
He had very little to thank Mr. 
Crediton for; but yet he could not, 
with any regard to justice, blame 
him. Kate’s father, though he had 
done little for, had done nothing 
absolutely against him. It was not 
Mr. Crediton he found fault with— 
Mr. Crediton was very justifiable; 
and was it, could it be, that he was 
about to find fault with Kate? 

He began to write to her half-a 
dozen times at least. He began in- 
dignant—he began tenderly,—he 
upbraided—he _remonstrated—his 
pen ran away with him. He had 
meant to use one class of words, and 
under his very eyes it employed 
another. He wrote her ever so 
many letters. He set before her 
ali his passion—all his readiness to 
sacrifice himself—all the tortures he 
had suffered at the window of the 
bank seeing her come and go and 
having no share in her life. He 
told her what a chill blank had come 
over him at Fernwood—how he had 
felt that he was nothing to her. He 
told her what he had seen that 
morning. He was eloquent, pathe- 
tic, overwhelming. His own heart 
felt as if it must burst while he 
wrote; but as he read over each 
completed page, John had still so 
much good sense left that he 
dragged his stiff limbs from _ the 
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sofa and put it in the fire. It was 
thus he occupied almost all the time 
he had to wait; and it was only just 
before his cab came to the door that 
he put into its envelope this letter, 
in which it will be seen he neither 
remonstrated nor upbraided, nor 
even gave her up. He could not 
give her up, and how could he 
accuse her? He accuse Kate! If 
she was guilty her heart would do 
that—if not-—— But alas! the 
latter alternative was impossible; 
only for ‘“‘ utter courtesy,” for utter 
tenderness, he could not blame the 
woman he loved. 


“T do not know how to write,” 
he said, “though you tell me to 
write. Dear Kate, dearest Kate— 
you will always be dearest to me, 
—This may pass over, and be to 
you as the merest dream; but to me 
it must always be the centre and 
heart of my life. I don’t know 
what to say to you. I have not 
written, not out of lack of love, but 
lack of hope. If I could think I 
was any way necessary to you—if 
I could feel you wanted, me—but 
your sweet life is so complete; and 
what is mine to be tacked on to it? 
I don’t know what tosay. Silence 
seems the best. Dear! dearest! you 
are so bright that my heart fails me 
when I look at you. I drop down 
into the shade, and there seems 
nothing left for me but to keep still. 
I try to rouse myself with the 
thought of what you say—that you 
want me to write, that you are 
anzious—anxious about me! And 
you mean it, dear—you mean it, I 

ow; but the words have a soft 
meaning to you different from their 
meaning to me. And you have no 
need of me, Kate. I feel it, and that 
takes the words out of my mouth, 
and all the courage out of my heart. 

“T was at Fernwood to-day, and 
saw you, though you did not see 
me. You were walking in the little 
footpath near the avenue. Ah, Kate! 
but for that I think I could have 
gone to you, and said some things 
I cannot write. Do not be grieved 
in your kind heart because I am leay- 
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ing Camelford. It was a mistake, 
but I was to blame. I am going 
home, and I don’t quite know what 
I shall do; but time, perhaps, will 
make the way clear. Dearest, if 
ever you should want me—but how 
should you want me? God bless 
you! I have no claim to make, nor 
plea to put forth; but I am always 
and ever yours—always and for 
ever, whatever may happen—yours 
and yours only to command, 
“Joun Mrrrorp.” 


He put the two letters into their 
envelopes, and sealed and put them 
into the post with his own hand as 
he went to the station. He car- 
ried all his possessions with him— 
not merely the portmanteau; and 
he was dead tired—so tired that 
he would have passed Fanshawe 
station and gone on perhaps to 
London—for he had dropt asleep 
in the train—but for the guard, 
who knew him. When he found 
himself on the little platform at Fan- 
shawe, chilly and stupid as a man 
is who has just awakened from sleep, 
the only strong feeling in his mind 
was an earnest overwhelming desire 
to get to bed. He did not seem 
capable of realising that he had got 
home again, after his disastrous 
voyage into the world—he onl 
thought of going to sleep; and it 
was not his mother’s wondering 
welcome he was thinking of, or the 
questions they would ask him, 
but a pleasant vision of his own 
room, with the fire burning in the 
grate, and the white fragrant sheets 
opened up and inviting him to rest. 
He felt half asleep when he crossed 
the threshold of the Rectory, and 
walked into the drawing-room to 
his mother, who gave a shriek of 
mingled delight and alarm at so 
unlooked-for an apparition. ‘John, 
you are ill; something has hap- 
pened,” Mrs. Mitford cried out, in an 
agony of apprehension. ‘I am only 
sleepy, mother,” he said. That was 
all he could say. He sat down and 
smiled at her and told her how tired 
he was. “Nothing particular has 


happened, except in my own mind,” 
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he added, when he came to himself 
a little, ‘‘and not much even there. 
I am awfully tired. Don’t ask me 
anything, and don’t be unhappy. 
There is nothing to be unhappy 
about. You shall know it all to- 
morrow. But please, mother dear, 
let me go to bed.” 

“ And so you shall, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Mitford; “‘ but, oh, my own boy, 
what is the matter? What can I 
say to your papa? {What is fit? 
Oh, John, I know there is some- 
thing wrong.” 

“Only that I shall go to — 
here,” he said, “and snore—whic 
you never could endure. There is 
nothing wrong, mamma. I have 
come home to be put to bed.” 

“Then you are ill,” she said. 
“You have caught one of those 
dreadful fevers. I see it new. 
Your eyes are so heavy you can 
scarcely look at me. You have 
been in some of the cottages, or in 
the back streets, where there is al- 
ways fever; but Jervis shall run for 
the doctor, and the fire must be 
lighted in your room.” 

“The fire by all means, but not 
the doctor,” said John. “I have no 
fever, mother; but I have walked 
twenty miles to-day, and I am very 
tired. That is all. Iam not hiding 
anything ; let me go up-stairs.” 

“You are sure that is all? A fire 
in Mr. John’s room directly, Jervis 
—directly, mind; and some boiling 
water to make him a hot drink—he 
has caught'a bad cold. Oh, my dear, 
you are sure thatisall? And, John, 
you have really, really come home— 
to stay? You don’t mean to stay ?” 

“T don’t know what I mean,” he 
said. ‘I have left Camelford. I 
have come back like a piece of bad 
money. But, mother, don’t ask me 
any questions to-night.” 

““Not one,” she answered prompt- 
ly; and then besieged him with her 
eyes—‘‘ Twenty miles, my dear boy! 
what a long walk! no wonder you 
are tired. But what put it into your 
head, John? Never mind, my dear. 
Idid not mean to ask any more 
questions. But, dear me! where 
could you want to go that was 
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twenty miles off? That is what 
bewilders me.” 

“You shall hear all about it to- 
morrow,” said John, rising to his 
feet. He was so tired that he stag- 
gered as he rose, and his mother 
turned upon him eyes in which 
another kind of fear flashed u 
She grew frightened at his weak- 
ness, and at“the pale smile that 
came over his face. 

“Yes, my dear, go to bed—that 
will be the best thing,” she said, 
looking scared and miserable. And 
it went to John’s heart to see the 


. painful looks she gave him, though 


it was with a mixture of indignation 
and amusement that he perceived the 
new turn her thoughts had taken. 
He could not but laugh as he put his 
arm round her to say good-night. 
“Tt is not that either,” he said; 
“you need not mistrust me. Stay- 
ing in Camelford will ‘not answer, 
mother. I must find some other 
way. AndI havehadalongwalk. I 
am better now that my head is under 
my mother’s wing. Good-night.” 
“T will bring you your hot drink, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Mitford. She 
followed him in her great wonder to 
the foot of the stairs, and watched 


‘him go up wearily with his candle, 


and then she returned and made the 
hot drink, and carried it up-stairs 
with her own hands. Was it all 
over ?—was ‘he hers again ?—her 
boy, with nobody else to share him ? 
“Tf he only escapes without a 
heartbreak, I shall be the happiest 
mother in the world,” she said to 
herself, as she went down-stairs 
again, wiping tears of joy out of 
her eyes. Without a heartbreak ! 
while John laid his head on the 
familiar pillow and felt as if he had 
died. He had no heart any longer to 
break. He must have something to 
do, and no doubt he would get up 
next day and go and do something, 
if it was only working in the gar- 
den; but as for the heart, that 
which gives all the zest and all the 
bitterness to life, that was dead. 
His life was over and ended, and it 
seemed to him as if he could never 
come alive again. 
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In a former article* we stated the 
leading principles which ultimate- 
ly govern the relations between 
capital and labour. The discussion 
brought us into contact with a doc- 
trine which has been largely used 
in defence of Trade-Unions, and has 
brought them no little sympathy in 
quarters not naturally prepossessed 
in their favour. It is asserted that 
on many points the wages obtained 
by the workmen are determined in 
no slight degree by bargaining ; 
and then it is added that the la- 
bourers do not bargain on equal 
terms with their employers—that 
each workman is isolated and un- 
able to enforce what is fairly his 
due, and that Trade-Unions help him 
with a combination which remedies 
his natural weakness, and enables 
him to deal on fair terms with the 
superior position of his master. 
We stated how much truth and 
error we conceived. to be involved 
in this doctrine. We thus reach 
the second division of our subject— 
that part of it, namely, which con- 
tains the economical 
which the Unions claim to have 
appreciated, and to carry out by 
practical organisation. 

The Unions appeal to political 
economy. They profess to act in 
obedience to its laws and to seek 
the execution of its suggestions. 
They put forward in their de- 
fence a body of doctrine, and there- 
by raise an issue of which economi- 
cal science must be the judge. In 
trying this issue we shall on our 
side appeal to the general principles 
laid down in our previous article: 
for it is of the utmost importance 
both to the wage-receiving classes 
as well as to the country at large 
that the real economical truth in 
this important matter should be 
correctly apprehended. The Unions 
themselves, by the .profession’ pf 


principles | 


certain doctrines, admit the neces- 
sity of establishing the position 
of masters and men on scientific 
grounds. 

The first assertion put forth by 
the advocates of Trade-Unions al- 
leges that their aim is to secure a 
permanent minimum of wages. 
They not only seek to give help to 
the individual workman, who does 
not and cannot know what is the 
true market-value of his labour, 
and who can easily be overpowered 
by the counter-bargainer to whom 
he is opposed—they aspire to a 
much greater and nobler end. 
Their ambition is to place the la- 
bourer on permanently solid ground, 
to secure for him an_ existence 
which befits civilisation, and, 
whilst admitting the range which 
must be conceded to bargaining, 
shall nevertheless prevent him 
from being degraded into a con- 
dition unworthy of him as a man. 
Wages shall not fall below a cer- 
tain point, proclaim the Unions; 
and we, the Unions, shall also de- 
termine that point. The workman 
may obtain more, if circumstances 
whether of trade or bargaining fa- 
vour him; less he shall never re- 
ceive from his employer under pain 
of that employer’s business being 
stopped altogether by the strike we 
shall decree. There is a certain 
nobleness in this language—it has 
a grand air of philanthropy ; nay, it 
is an ideal which every man would 
rejoice to see realised. It will be 
a blessed thing indeed for any 
country if its workmen shall never 
receive less than a_ satisfactory 
minimum of wages. But our pre- 
vious discussion has taught us ‘that 
the propriety, on grounds of hu- 
manity, of every. man being re- 
warded with a remuneration which 
shall give’ comfort and even dignity 
to his existence, does not express 





* See article “ Trade-Unions,” in our May Number. 
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the whole of the problem. There 
is at least one other element in 
it which must be combined with 
the fitness of the minimum wage. 
Can it be permanently assured ? 
Good wages are an excellent thing, 
but their desirableness will not 
procure them unless they are pos- 
sible. To preach to a master that 
he shall not pay below a certain 
amount will not be sufficient for 
reaching the wished-for end; some 
one else must be preached to be- 
sides the master, and that is the 
workman himself. The labourers 
must not have families beyond 
the means of obtaining work for 
them at this minimum rate. Do 
the Trade-Unions recognise the 
fact, that it is far easier to procure 
good wages for the labourers when 
their numbers are not mM _ excess, 
than it is to prevent the labourers 
from multiplying beyond the power 
of the market, or even of the whole 
nation, to maintain them? Those 
who seek to lay down a fixed and 
imperative minimum of wages must 
deal with all the forces which are 
acting on masters and men. They 
must have capital enough—that is, 
food, clothes, materials, and tools 
enough—to set the men to work; 
further, they must possess a mar- 
ket which will sell off the goods 
produced—a demand which will 
allow of the required minimum be- 
ing obtained; and then they must 
deal with the labourers themselves, 
and provide effectively that the 
sharers in the proceeds shall not 
be too many to render it posgjble 
to distribute the full minimum to 
each, These are not easy condi- 
tions to fulfil, and unfortunately 
for all parties alike, the leaders 
of Trade-Unions show but a faint 
perception of the necessity of meet- 
ing all these requirements together. 
It is very easy to say, Give five 
shillings a-day to every man you 
employ, or we shall strike; but 
even if the masters agree to obey 
the requisition, it far from follows 
that there will be five shillings a- 
day for every labourer who wants 
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employment. The Unions are pro- 
foundly silent on this point, yet it 
is the very kernel of the principle 
of a minimum, if it is to be an 
economical truth. To insist on a 
given wage for the men employed, 
by itself alone, is nothing else but 
pure bargaining—it is not a gene- 
ral economical principle, a scien- 
tific and enduring method of per- 
manently improving the wages of 
the working classes. To exact a 
given wage from the employers, 
if many workmen are left unem- 
ployed, is not a raising of the gene- 
ral standard of the whole class. 
It may be within the power of a 
Union to prevent any master from 
procuring labourers. at particular 
times except upon wages which it 
shall determine. It may say to a 
master tailor that he shall pay five 
shillings a-day to a few workmen, . 
and not four shillings to many ; but 
if the buyers of coats will purchase 
coats made with labour paid at five 
shillings a-day only in reduced 
quantities, it is inevitable that 
some of the workmen shall obtain 
no wages at all. In such a case, 
to talk of securing a minimum of 
wages as a permanent standard is 
mere sound and absurdity, unless 
the leaders mean by this process 
to starve the labourers into reduc- 
ing their numbers and limiting 
their marriages and the size of their 
families. If such is their meaning, 
then their action in this matter is 
directed far more really and more 
severely against the men _ than 
against the masters; and justice ob- 
viously demands that they should let 
the workmen who subscribe their 
money to the support of the Unions 
know they are subscribing for en- 
forcing restraint on themselves— 
that they are setting up a contriv- 
ance for procuring large wages for 
a few men, and no wages for the re- 
mainder—and that those who in- 
vented this contrivance are per- 
fectly aware that a minimum of 
wages which would be satisfactory 
to their feelings can be procured 
only from a due proportion be- 
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tween work and population. By 
avowing a minimum of wages to be 
their aim, the expounders of the 
principles of Trade-Unions neces- 
sarily imply that those who cannot 
get work must come upon the work- 
house or emigrate. There is no 
escape from this conclusion ; and it 
is of the very highest importance 
that the labouring classes should 
thoroughly take in this inevitable 
result of an inexorable law. 

But in truth this plan of securing 
a@ permanent minimum of wages is 
nothing but an agreeable vision, 
which the leaders of Trade-Unions 
dangle before the eyes of their fol- 
lowers. It gives a scientific look 
to their action; and the workmen 
bestow their support on these insti- 
tutions more confidently when they 
are made to believe that those who 
understand such matters, those who 
know something about political 
economy, are accomplishing a vast 
boon which is fairly within their 
grasp. Who is there to tell them 
that wages, for a continuance, 
must depend on the demand there 
is for work and the number of the 
workmen? It is easy to perceive 
that on a given day the men ma 
insist on a minimum below whic 
they will not work, and, as we have 
admitted in our first article, may 
possibly obtain it; but when the 
matter passes on from a particular 
struggle to a general and abiding 
result, it is not so obvious to minds 
untrained in science that the per- 
manent remuneration of labour is 
an exceedingly complex problem, 
and involves many more elements 
than are ever heard of in the coun- 
cils of Trade-Unions. If Trade- 
Union orators were challenged to 
explain to their followers what 
they propose to do with the work- 
men for whom no work at the fixed 
rate of wages can be found, and 
what measures they mean to adopt 
to prevent the continuance of such 
an excess of labourers, the pleasant 
dream of a minimum of wages 
would speedily vanish from their 
speech. But it will be said, Talk 


about a minimum of wages is a 
shallow and transparent device in 
the lips of Trade-Unionists; but 
is such a thing impracticable by 
its very nature? Is it impossible 
that nations should settle down 
into a minimum of remuneration for 
labour, and maintain its existence 
for long periods of time? By no 
means: a minimum may be a very 
practicable matter, and has been 
realised in many countries. Indeed 
the universal tendency of all na- 


tions has been to gravitate towards — 


a minimum. The apparent breach 
of this law exhibited to recent times 
is exceptional. It is the result 
mainly of the wonderful acquisition 
of mechanical and chemical force 
obtained from the discoveries of 
science, and the enormous impulse 
which has thereby been imparted to 
industry. Steam is the generator 
of many exceptions. Every nation 
on the face of the globe feels its 
transforming power; and one of its 
most prominent effects has been to 
create such relations as that which 
England and a few other manufac- 
turing nations occupy towards the 
bulk of mankind. Trade _pene- 
trates everywhere; but precisel 

because it is in our age a remodel- 
ler, a reconstructor of many socie- 
ties, its course is one of vast dis- 
turbance,—of beneficial distufb- 
ance, certainly,—but still of dis- 
turbance. It is in these days emi- 
nently unsteady; its action is vol- 
canic; it upheaves and it pulls 
down. It overthrows old methods, 
it sybstitutes new ones, which are 
themselves in turn revolutionised. 
Nowhere is a stable, permanent, 
normal condition established. But 
it was not so in the past, it was not 
so in the youth of the present ge- 
neration, it is not so still in many 
regions of the earth. Trade was 
then but slowly progressive, and 
wages experienced little change. 
Neither population nor the fruits 
of its labour increased rapidly or 


largely, and thus a practical kind . 


of minimum prevailed. Such @ 
minimum, as yet little ruffled by 
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the spasmodic convulsions of manu- 
facturing’ countries, is still spoken 
of as existing in Norway and other 
lands. In other regions the mini- 
mum is little, if at all, above the 
limits of what is indispensable for 
bare existence. In the vast ex- 

nse of China, we are told of a 
mode of life which contents itself 
with the minimum of necessary 
food, and this as a permanent form 
of society. A stationary or a moder- 
ately-progresaive society rests al- 
ways on a minimum of wages. The 
vital matter is the point at which 
this minimum establishes _ itself. 
We do not require a Trade-Union 
to teach us the doctrine of a mini- 
mum: it exists as a fact over a 
large part of the human race. 
Trade-Unions mean by the term a 
minimum adequate in their esti- 
mation ; and thus the points to be 
ascertained are, What is a satisfac- 
tory minimum? and how is it to be 
accomplished ? ,/ 

To the first question the Trade- 
Unions give no intelligible answer : 
at least they define the minimum 
to be all they can get by fight- 
ing; and tothe second they reply, 
that a Trade-Union is the most 
effective instrument for obtaining 
the end desired, precisely because 
ft is the best weapon for fighting. 
We have shown that, on the con- 
trary, it is eminently unfitted for 
the office of fixing a minimum, 
because it takes no notice of all 
the forces which determine the re- 
sult, The process is at once em- 
pirical and incomplete. It says it 
must have so many shillings ; fights 
for so many shillings; and learns 
only by the issue of the struggle 
how many shillings it can have and 
will have. As to permanence it 
does not offer one single guarantee, 
except the incessant recurrence of 
a fight whenever a variation is 
threatened. But nature has provided 
a process of very different efficacy. 
The habits of a people founded on 
all the circumstanees of their posi- 
tion are perfectly capable of estab- 
lishing as real and as large a mini- 
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mum as human life is capable of. 
A people which has accustomed itself 
to a certain standard of comfort 
calls into action all the forces of 
the situation. It learns prudence, 
It resists a deterioration of its state 
as degrading and full of suffering, 
and thus, by a kind of spontaneous, 
unconscious action, applies a remedy 
by the postponement of marriage, 
by emigration, and other measures. 
It may be subject to great varia- 
tion in the rate of wages, especi- 
ally in days like ours. If pro- 
sperity abounds, it will steadily 
raise its standard, and permanently 
secure some of the good acquired. 
If adversity assails it from causes 
beyond its control, it will bear, 
like the men of Lancashire, evils 
which no art could avert, and will 
be careful to retain its moral tone 
unimpaired. It achieves these ends 
without artificial expense and with- 
out violence. It achieves them be- 
cause all the natural forces are 
suffered to work each after its own - 
law. The minimum it attains is. 
built on quite another foundation. 
than the precarious issues of suc- 
cessive battles. It reposes on the: 
basis of a population whose num- 
bers accommodate themselves to 
the general products of industry,. 
and to the share which accrues by 
natural law to the capitalist and. 
the labourer. Such a minimum 
is an invaluable blessing for a peo-- 
ple; but it is not always obtaina- 
ble throughout a whole population 
under the actual circumstances of 
England. 

It is to be feared that much bad 
political econdmy, many crude and 
erroneous notions, are spread over: 
the working classes on this very 
point of the nature of the remunera--. 
tion they receive. Trade-Unionists. 
profess to be economists. It would 
be a valuable service indeed if their: 
teachers would enlighten the minds 
of their disciples in this matter. 
Wages are reckoned up in money. 
The association with the word 
wages is always that of money. 
Capital, too, is counted in money ;: 

8 E 
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and thus both wages and capital 
come to be regarded as only divi- 
sion and distribution of money. A 
very pernicious consequence natu- 
rally flows from this impression. 
The mind is blinded to the percep- 
tion of the fact that money is only an 
instrument for exchanging wealth, 
and is not wealth itself, except as 
a machine, in precisely the same 
sense as a locomotive or a mill is 
wealth. No wonder, then, if the 
labourers are slow to observe that 
the meaning of the word wages 
for them is the amount of things 
which they can purchase in the shops; 
and still more slow to notice that 
the money which is paid them on 
Saturday nights has been bought 
by their employer with goods that 
he had to give away to obtain it. 
‘Thus the real character of these 
problems remains hid from them. 
Money is to them a thing of inde- 
finite size, whose limits they are 
unacquainted with; which comes 
‘easily—how, they know not—to rich 
masters, and of which these masters 
seem able to acquire unlimited sup- 
plies. Their opinions on _ these 
matters might be sensibly modified 
if their eyes were opened to per- 
ceive that the minimum so loudly 
vaunted by their leaders depended 
on the quantity.of goods produc- 
‘ed in the world, and that if the 
stock is diminished, the sharers in 
it must of necessity receive less. 
Such knowledge might enable 
them to perceive further that it was 
quite natural that the wages of 
Lancashire should sink below their 
wonted minimum during the dimi- 
nution of wealth created by the 
cotton famine; and that it is just 
as natural that their own wages 
should sink also when any powerful 
cause interfered with the produc- 
tion of wealth. 

In furtherance of this object, to 
obtain a permanent minimum of 
wages, Trade- Unions prescribe 
rules for the limitation of the num- 
ber of apprentices which each mas- 
ter shall be permitted to engage. 
‘These rules will not apply to the 


greater number of trades comprised 
within Trade-Unions ; for’ they do 
not employ apprentices at all. In 
such trades, however, as masonry, 
and those requiring skill acquired 
by long training, apprentices find 
a natural position, and thus fall 
under this regulation of the Unions, 


It is not a testimony in favour of | 


these artificial limitations on ap- 
prentices that they are manifestly 
reactionary—that they recall prac 
tices which throve im days when 
commerce was feeble and confined 
to narrow circles, but which have 
been discarded as the complications 
and the vastness of modern times 
were gradually developed. They 
savour of a spirit which speaks of 
the haridloom and the spinning- 
jenny. Their tone is the tone of 
monopoly—of the confinement toa 
few of advantages which might be 
open to the many—of a temper 
which secures its own benefit, and 
is heedless of that of others. And 
thus they display a feature which 
characterises most of the regula- 
tions enjoined by Trade-Unions, 
They are directed against the men, 
against fellow-labourers, far more 
than against the masters. Th 

are selfish contrivances by whi 

those that are in drive off to starva- 
tion or emigration ‘those that are 
out. It is right, therefore, that the 
members of Trade-Unions should 


be fairly told that the limitation of . 


apprentices, like the general doc- 
trine of an arbitrary minimum, is 
artificial legislation levelled against 
themselves ; that they are subscrib- 
ing to enforce rules which shut out 
from employment all but the ad- 
mitted few; and which preach the 
doctrine that they must restrict the 
number of their children. Thus 
the question again recurs—and it is 
one which, for their own sakes, they 
ought distinctly to answer—whether 
it is their opinion that this is the 
best and easiest method of forcing 
them to adapt their numbers to the 
means of employment; and whether 
they believe that the prosperity of 
the whole body of workmen is most 
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effectually promoted by an arrange- 
ment which places the decision of 
how many shall be apprentices and 
how many shall not in the power 
of a few persons. 

But another consideration pre- 
sents itself here, which we . shall 
find to apply to other proceedings 
of the Unionists. If the restric- 
tion on the number of appren- 
tices applies pressure on the work- 
ing classes against the undue mul- 
tiplication of their numbers, its 
action is equally unmistakable in 
restricting the amount of produc- 
tion, and consequently diminishing 
the quantity of wealth. It is very 
important that the operation of this 
cause should be clearly understood. 
If every man born could be set to 
work on the creation of wealth, 
beyond doubt a large expansion of 
wealth would be the inevitable con- 
sequence. So far, then, as men 
are not set to work, there is a dimi- 
nution of wealth; and a Unionist 
may reply that, apart from all 
regulation about apprentices, every 
force which limits the number of 
workers, restricts the production of 
wealth. Hence, he may argue, 
whether this limitation of numbers 
is effected by rules about appren- 
tices, or by the action of spontane- 
ous and natural causes, the result 
is always the same, and therefore 
no special objection can be raised a- 
gainst rules which decree the number 
who shall go on with the trade as be- 
ing specially prejudicial to the gene- 
ral wellbeing of the labouring clas- 
ses. But this argument overlooks a 
very radical distinction between the 
action of natural causes and that 
of artificial regulation. When the 
workmen are left to themselves to 
discern the position of the trade, 
the demand for labour is as sure a 
guide as the nature of human life 
can supply. If it rises, their skill 
and energy are in request; and the 
tendency of human nature to raise 
its standard of comfort may be 


_ trusted to assert itself. The gene- 


ration of wealth expands with the 
demand for labour, and men who 


are well off are likely to listen to 
prudence. The . permanent im- 
provement of the working classes 
depends upon this law of human 
nature. But it is quite otherwise 
when the determination of the 
number to be trained for effective 
labour is left to the @ priori idea 
of a small number of men. In this 
case there is no security that work- 
men will be forthcoming according 
as the demand arises; and if there 
is expansion of demand, it will tend 
to be appropriated by a few. Ma- 
sons may so consolidate themselves 
into a guild as to be sluggishly con- 
tented with their condition, and to 
be heedless of the wants of the com- 
munity. The instinct of self-inte- 
rest will not be wholly wanting, we 
freely grant; but it will act with 
very different energy from what 
it would display when the call to 
labour by the certainty of reward 
falls freely on the mass of work- 
men. Hence, when the supply of 
labour is governed by natural” 
causes, wealth is created as rapidly 
as the circumstances of society, in 
respect of its demand for labour 
and its power of remunerating it, 
will allow. In the former case, 
men resting on privilege and mono- 
poly are sure to follow the law pro- 
claimed by experience: they will 
respond with comparative feeble- 
ness to the summons to exertion, 
and the material progress of societ 
may be seriously impeded. With 
that progress the welfare of thy 
labouring classes is indissolubly 
bound up. 
Still more grave are the regula- 
tions which forbid piece-work and 
machinery. They reveal the pro- 
found narrowness of conception, 
the ignorance of economical laws, 
which characterises the leaders of 
Trade-Unions. . They may rail- at 
political economy as unreal and un- 
true; but they will not escape the 
condition which human nature im- 
poses on mankind. Political econo- 
my, so far as it is true, is but the 


exponent of the nature of human -— 


beings and of the material forces to 
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which they are subject; and so far 
as it is not true, it is not political 
economy at all. To prohibit piece- 

work is to extinguish every ardent 
' and progressive faculty in men—to 
take away from them that impulse 
to effort which is the surest guaran- 
tee of their improvement—to de- 
stroy that incentive to action which 
is the strongest call to great deeds— 
and to reduce the mass of the work- 
men to the standard of the selfish, 
the lazy, and the inefficient. How 
can a greater cruelty be practised 
on the energetic and the high-spirit- 
ed, than to forbid them to use their 
strength and their resolution to the 
winning of a higher reward? Can 
the disposition of Unionism to act 
against the working classes them- 
selves, to press on the labourers far 
more than on the masters, be more 
manifestly shown than by a rule 
which has for its special aim to re- 
press the exertions of a man who 
seeks to better his condition? Some 
of the Unionists have contended 
that piece-work leads to badness of 
workmanship; but this is an idle 
statement, unavailable for their 
purpose of justifying the prohibi- 
tion. The master is the true judge 
of the quality of the work that he 
pays for. If working by the piece 
produced inferior goods, he would 
not require the aid of the Union in 
substituting the system of wages by 
the day. In truth, this plea of in- 
ferior workmanship is a new pre- 
tence—dust scattered in the air to 
blind the eyes of observers. Piece- 
work is disliked from the one feel- 
ing which dominates the political 
economy of the.Unionists. Their 
spirit is intensely socialist: they 
dislike the masters much, but they 
dislike the active, ardent, energetic 
workman still more. Piece-work 
brings higher wages to the industri- 
ous laborer: it raises him above 
his fellows; and they detest this. 
Their real aim is comfortable wages 
and short time, to be enjoyed by 
every man alike; or, where this is 
impracticable, the obtainment of 
this condition by a favoured por- 


tion, and the abandonment of the 
remainder of the workmen to the 
workhouse. In the pursuit of this 
much-desired end, they heed not 
whether piece-work may not ac- 
complish a greater production, and 
thereby enlarge the stock to be di- 
vided amongst the labourers. They 
are unwilling to have a maximum 
of produce, the largest practicable 
creation of wealth, if it is to be 
achieved by the vigorous energies 
of thriving labourers, standing by 
the side of inferior work and lower 
remuneration of the languid and 
the idle. Thus they contravene one 
of the most vital elements of the 
prosperity of the whole nation, and, 
most of all, of the labouring classes 
themselves—a large quantity of 
wealth produced, and a large store 
to be divided. = 
Hostility to machinery is natural; 
but it is also in the highest degree 
ignorant and unscientific. It is 
scarcely possible that machinery, 
which performs more work and re- 
quires fewer hands, should not for 
a while bring suffering to some of 
the labourers; but to infer from 
this fact that therefore its intro- 
duction should be resisted, even by 
violence, is to sentence human life 
to stagnation, and to render the 
stationary state the highest limit of 
happiness obtainable. No principle 
more fatal to the wellbeing of the 
whole people can be conceived. 
If the machines of England were 
suppressed, half of her people would 
inevitably perish of starvation. If 


she failed by her engines of at 


kind to produce goods for whi 
foreign agriculturists will give food 


in exchange, the crops and cattle of ° 


the country would speedily be con- 
sumed, and what but death would 
bring down the population into pro- 
portion with the food produced in 
her fields? How would Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
scores of other towns and counties 
be fed if the machines employed in 
their factories were destroyed by 


the command of the Unions? Nay, © 


how would it fare with the Union- 
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ists themselves ? The prohibition 
of machinery is too absurd for seri- 
ous refutation. The conception of 
such a design could be possible only 
in minds ignorant of the very first 
elements of the structure of society 
—of the ways in which men live to- 
gether in a civilised community. 
It knows nothing of one of the most 
obvious facts revealed by experience 
—that the multiplication of goods 
produced by machinery at reduced 
cost is the most prolific source of 
an increased demand for human 
labour. Do the Unionists imagine 
that fewer printers are employed 
than there would have been of copy- 
ists if printing and the steam-press 
had not been invented? Do they 
believe that they and their families 
would be better clad if Manchester 
and Leeds had no mills driven by 
machinery ? Robert Stephenson, 
the great engineer, thought other- 
wise; for he announced many years 
ago that that mighty machine, the 
railway, had then paid off the Nd- 
tional Debt—that is, that it pro- 
duced annually a clear additional 
quantity of wealth, a net profit of 
surplus goods, equal in value to the 
charge for paying the interest on 
the National Debt. Do the Union- 
ists believe that if the coaching in- 
terest of former days had had its 
Union, and had been strong enough 
to forbid the railway, the wages of 
the combined working classes would 
have been greater at this hour ? How 
much of this vast increase of goods 
produced as net profit, without cost, 
has gone to the labourers ? Nay, is 
it not certain that they. have gather- 
ed much the largest share? Or, 
again, has the invention of the 
thrashing-machine, of the many im- 
plements for reaping, mowing, and 
other work of husbandry, of the 
steam-plough, lowered the rate of 
agricultural labour? Are the wages 
of farm-servants lower than they 
were in the days of the flail? But 
we have said that the opposition 
of the Union to machinery was na- 
tural, only its real character should 
be understood. Some men ina given 


locality or trade may be thrown out 
of employment by the invention of 
new machines; as they may be by 
the substitution of Free-Trade for 
Protection. But what is intelligible, 
and in a sense excusable, in an in- 
dividual workman, who is the vic- 
tim of the aerate progress of the 
whole people, is unintelligent and 
discreditable when put forth as a 
general doctrine. The true course 
is to mitigate suffering by help af- 
forded in the transition to another 
occupation ; .but war against ma- 
chinery is war against the happi- 
ness and the improvement of every 
class in the nation. 

Another object of the fierce hos- 
tility of the Union is the working 
overtime. Here a distinction of 
some importance must be noticed. 
The length of a day’s work is great- 
ly a matter of custom ; and custom, 
in the economical state of a nation, 
is a force from which valuable ser- 
vice may be derived. It is extreme- 
ly desirable that labourers should 
have in their minds a standard of 
the duration of labour, that their- 
feelings should be attuned to a 
limited number of hours depoted 
to toil, that labour expended be- 
yond this amount should be re- 
garded as an exceptional effort, but 
that the prolongation of the normal 
day’s work should be considered as 
a fall in their condition from which 
they should energetically seek every 
practicable escape. In other words, 
an excessive length of the day’s 
work should be regarded as a mis- 
ery, calling for counteraction by a 
reduction of their numbers. In 
our former article we expounded 
the inevitable law which governed 
the numbers of all animals, and 
from which the human race can 
obtain no exemption. We said 
enough, we hope, to repel the charge 
of inhumanity in the proclamation 
of this necessity. The resistance, 
therefore, of custom to excessive 
length of toil is a power drawn 
from suffering ; and on no account 
would we utter a word to weaken 
its action. On the one side it 
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tends to limit the numbers of the 
population ; on the other, its effect 
is to increase cost of production, 
and thereby to induce efforts to 
render that cost endurable to con- 
sumers. The long hours of inces- 
sant toil devoted to the acquirement 
of a scanty sustenance by needle- 
women is a calamity to be deplored. 
It were better that they had never 
been born if no alleviation of their 
fate is possible. The influence, 
then, of custom in creating the 
feeling in a man that he will not 
marry, or will emigrate rather than 
be oppressed by toil of exorbitant 
duration, is a most valuable agent 
in promoting a state of society in 
which human life will be worth 
the living; but the attainment of 
this laudable end is far from being 
the sole or indeed the chief aim of 
the Unions in their enmity to over- 
time. We encounter here again 
the old feeling, jealousy of the 
energetic workmen, the dislike of 
tie mass to see some of their fel- 
lows emerge above them by superior 
industry. In some trades overtime 
is inevitable, for the calls for work 
are fitful. How many clerks in 
great firms in the foreign trade are 
exempt from extra hours on mail- 
days? How many printers can 
escape the call for additional hours 
of labour when a public emergency 
of whatever kind creates an excep- 
tional demand for printing? How 
many of the judges of the land 
are safe against lengthened days 
and protracted assizes? To fight 
against such occasional demands 
for overtime is to contend against 
the law of human life. But we 
own that we look with no friendly 
eye on overtime-work as an ha- 
bitual practice. We think that the 
general tendency of such a system 
is the depression, not only of the 
workmen’s happiness, but also of 
his permanent condition. There 
is a fatal facility in converting an 
occasional practice into an abiding 
habit. It is much easier, too, to 
consent to a little longer exertion 
than to a diminution of food and 
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comfort ; and, consequently, the 
pressure to resist deterioration igs 
much more quick and vigorous in 
its action when the rate of wages ig 
attacked than when the day’s work 
is lengthened by an hour. Suffer. 
ing there must inevitably be when 
the means of remunerating labour 
decay ; but, in the long-run, we 
are persuaded the condition of the 
working classes will be more effec- 
tually readjusted by a fall of wages 
than by an increase of the hours of 
labour. A population settling down 
into acquiescence with an _ aug- 
mented length of the day’s work is 
a most melancholy and most unsat- 
isfactory spectacle. It will right 
itself sooner, and with less misery, 
if it finds its remuneration in food 
and clothing inadequate, than if it 
learns the evil custom of thinking 
a long day’s work natural. 

We have not yet finished the 
long list of interferences with 
the supply of labour dictated by 
the Unions, and which breathe 
the same spirit of establishing a 
monopoly against the labourers 
themselves. Thus they object to 
the employment of women, not as 
being unsuited to their sex or in- 
juring the domesticity of their 
homes, but as creating competition 
against the men, and thereby re- 
ducing the rates of wages. So also 
they vigorously endeavour to con- 
trol the use of boys, for they be- 
come formidable rivals of the men, 
and often are capable of doing the 
same identical work as men. Then, 
again, they forbid various practices 
which directly tend to increase the 
productiveness of the labourers 
energy, and thereby obtain for him 
& superior remuneration to that 
accorded to his fellows. They limit 
the number of bricks to be carried 
in a hod; they will not suffer the 
mason to perform any of the fune- 
tions which they choose to allot to 
the plasterer ; they interdict the 
shaping of stones at the quarry; 
and will not suffer materials to be 
employed which proceed from la- 
bourers who are disobedient to their 
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respective Unions. By such regu- 
lations they wage war against the 
masters and the labourers together. 
They vexatiously and mischievous- 
ly interfere with the free action of 
employers in directing labour to its 
most efficient employment; whilst 
they restrict the amount of work 
executed by the labourer, to his own 
injury and that of his family, to 
the avowed raising of wages with- 
out increase of productiveness, and 
to the consequent depression, and 
perhaps ruin, of those of their own 
class who encounter a diminished 
demand for labour. 

Such are the chief economical 
doctrines and practices now advo- 
cated by the majority of Trade- 
Unions. Their quality —that is, 
whether they are true or false— 
is obviously a matter of incalcul- 
able importance, not only for the 
masters and the people at large, but 
also for the Unionists themselves. 
And this importance is still further 
enhanced by the fact that these doc- 
trines not only constitute the prin- 
ciples which guide the conduct of 
the Unions, but also are enforced by 
coercion and violence against those 
who dissent from them. Union men 
will not work with those who do not 
join the Union; and if employers 
venture on employing the latter, a 
strike swiftly compels compliance 
with the orders of the Union. If, 
then, these doctrines offend against 
the principles of common-sense— 
if they contradict the laws which 
patient observation have discover- 
ed to be most efficient in generating 
wealth and promoting the public 
good—the thrust in them by force 
on those who fail to perceive their 
correctness acquires a character of 
exceedingly great gravity. If they 
are erroneous—if they restrict the 
general prosperity—the harshness, 
nay, the cruelty, of imposing them 
on dissentients lays the heaviest 
responsibility on the leaders of 
Unions. It is bad enough to pre- 
scribe erroneous and impolitic reg- 
ulations to those who voluntarily 
consent to be governed by them ; but 


to exact submission to a mistaken 
policy, and to deprive free men of 
their liberty of rejecting it, under 
pain of starvation for themselves and 
their families, is a proceeding which 
strikes at the fundamental princi- 
ples of. social justice. The least 
that might be expected™is, that men, 
before embarking on measures. so 
full of coercion for others as well 
as of risk to themselves, would have 
taken pains to explore the nature 
of the ground they stood on, would 
have studied the counsels of expe- 
rience, and would have endeavoured 
to place their doctrines on the sol- 
id basis of rational investigation. 
But no such love of truth, no such 
sense of responsibility, is to be dis- 
covered in the action of Trade- 
Unions. As against the masters, 
their sole expedient is a mere trial 
of strength: as respects the regu- 
lations which they frame in their 
own supposed interest, we find 
monopoly for themselves, and reck- 
less contempt for the liberty, the 
interests, and the sufferings of 
others. They abandon them to 
destitution, or at least they tax 
them in the shape of the addi- 
tional cost which they inflict on 
production. It is essential to ob- 
serve the character of their action © 
on this vital point. Mr. Mill and 
other political economists have 
laid down that wages depended on 
the ratio between capital and 
labour—that is, in clearer words, 
between the quantity of wealth 
applied to production and the num- 
ber of the population:’ but this 
formula does not state exactly the 
whole truth. The quantity of 
capital—of wealth—is not fixed: 
the determination of wages is not 
the division of a given and unalter- 
able sum. Capital, too, and labour 
may vary but little, and yet wages 
may experience a great and perma- 
nent rise. Thus it happens that the 
superior productiveness ef a virgin 
soil in a colony may yield much 
larger profits and much ampler 
wages at the same time. The fruit- 
fulness of the labour is a most in- 
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fluential factor in this problem. 
Now, how do Trade-Unions operate 
on this ground? So far as they 
inculcate a minimum, below which 
no man shall work, they come 
under the protection of a natural 
principle—one which nature will 
take care slffll be obeyed, but one 
also on which it is wise to forestall 
nature, before her inexorable might 
is brought into play. The question 
here is simply whether the machin- 
ery of Trade-Unions is the best 
which can be employed for such a 
purpose. But it is otherwise with 
those many regulations which in- 
crease the cost of labour, and at 
the same time diminish its pro- 
ductiveness. The workman is to 
demand a higher wage from his 
employer: and yet he is ordered 
to work less energetically, not to 
use wheelbarrows for carrying his 
bricks, not to accept piece-work, 
not to endure the assistance of ma- 
chinery. He must take distinct 
pains to produce less for y « main- 
tenance he receives from the capi- 
talist, and through him from the 
consumer. The cost of production 
is thus raised: goods, if bought at 
all, must be bought at a dearer 
rate; and thus the whole com- 
munity — Unionists, non - Union- 
ists, and the whole people—are 
impoverished by the forced in- 
efficiency and unproductiveness of 
labour. Every one suffers, for 
there is less wealth created, less to 
be divided amongst all. This is 
true even where the number of the 
population has adjusted itself to 
the quantity of employment which 
can be procured at the increased 
cost of production, for the total 
earnings of the whole society are 
diminished. But how much more 
certain and more vast is the suffer- 
ing where the Unions, in the name 
of their political economy, issue a 
new code of wages! Even for their 
own members they seldom can suc- 
ceed in maintaining the same com- 
mand of employment as before, for 
increased wages mean _ increased 
prices, and fewer purchasers, and 
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less demand for labour. As every 
one buys nominally with money— 
really, with the goods he possésseg 
—if there are fewer goods, there 
must be less to buy with; and if, 
at the same time, those that are 
bought must be procured with a 
larger quantity in exchange, pur- 
chases must still further diminis 
and the reward for labour be re- 
duced. But what becomes, then, of 
those who are unable to procure 
work? The law of population igs 
allowed by the Unions to act upon 
them with its full force; nay, by 
their prohibition of all extra exer- 
tion, its power of destroying is ag- 
gravated by their conduct. But 
at any rate, the Unionists reply, we 
secure good wages for those who 
are employed. That-is possible, 
undoubtedly, but at what cost?— 
at the cost of retarding progress, of 
stopping improvement, of arresting, 
by the prohibition of machinery 
and similar proceedings, that mul- 
tiplication of wealth which is the 
indispensable condition of a thriv- 
ing people. 

To the direct effects of Unions 
we must- add an indirect one, which 
ofttimes works enormous evil. The 
system of Unionism places it in the 
power of a very few men to inflict 
great sufferings and severe destitu- 
tion on a large number of innocent 
persons. The refusal of those en- 
gaged in a single branch, though 
small, of manufacture—such as the 
strike of ship carpenters a short 
time ago—may bring the whole 
business to a standstill, and strip 
multitudes of employment. The 
small band of that particular Union 
may plead that their labour is their 
property, and is subject to their 
entire discretion; but the answer 
is that the Union is a combination, 
which can be used to apply coer- 
cion on masters, purely because 
the strike of the men of a single 
Union creates a loss far more exten- 
sive than the mere cessation of their 
own labour. The Unions profess 
that they exist for the purposes of 
joint action: they thereby avow that 
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they have great power of influencing 
the fortunes of others by their con- 
duct, and thus they raise a question 
of vast public interest, and which 
they cannot evade by the plea that 
they may dispose as they please of 
their own labour. Actions which 
are perfectly legitimate when per- 
formed by men individually, may 
call for public control when exe- 
cuted by the same men upon a con- 
joined plan and in combination. 
Landlords, tenants, and gamekeep- 
ers may carry arms singly, or in 
small parties; a unien of all these 
classes in a county, using their 
guns in concert, and in obedience 
to a central authority, would be 
put down by the law as dangerous 
to the public peace. It is for the 
Unions to show that this power, 
wielded by a Union, small in num- 
bers, but most efficient from its 
position, can be, and ought to be, 
placed at the disposal of a single 
will. 

Nor must the annoyance given 
to masters—the interference with 
their liberty to act freely as may 
best suit their trade—the uncer- 
tainty engendered by the action of 
the Unions, the lock-out, the sus- 
pension of business, the impedi- 
ments brought against the most 
productive employment of capital— 
be left out of the long catalogue of 
the progeny of Trade-Unions. We 
speak not here of the injury done 
to themasters : that would be reck- 
oned of little moment with the 
Unionists: it is only the discom- 
fiture of the enemy. We wish to 
point out rather to the Unionists the 
manifest loss which the crippling of 
the liberty of the masters creates for 
themselves. The trade is impeded, 
its growth hampered, its continuance 
endangered, its produce lessened 
for all. Surely the thought ought 
to come home to the minds of the 
Unionists, whether this loss is wise- 
ly incurred—-whether the benefits 
supposed to be realised by the pro- 
ceedings of the Unions compensate 
for the injury—what these benefits 
are, and whether they are capable of 
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being clearly and intelligibly stated. 
The Unionists cannot contest the 
fact, that the planning and admin- 
istering of the business lies in the 
hands of the masters, and that the 
results of the common labour of 
masters and workmen must turn on 
the efficiency of this administration. 
The workmen of a manufacturing 
town must depend on the manage- 
ment of the masters; and if it is 
held that that administration ought 
to be checked, the capacity of the 
checking force to judge and to criti- 
cise intelligently and safely ought 
to be clearly established, for the 
sake of the united interests of all 
concerned. Do the Unions really 
pretend that incessant and uncer- 
tain regulations about the length 
of the day’s work, the number of 
apprentices, the carrying of bricks 
in wheelbarrows, and the like, pro- 
duce good that is more than an 
equivalent for the anxiety and the 
uncertainty brought upon the em- 
ployers ? 

Such are the economical prin- 
ciples professed by the leaders of 
Trade-Unions. How many of the 
working classes understand and 
accept these doctrines? How man 
of the Unionists themselves? It 
is easy to persuade a workman that 
if he join with his fellow-labourers 
in demanding higher wages, the 
strength of the combination may 
extort concessions from employers ; 
and so they subscribe their weekly 
payments for the chances of good 
which the struggle may bring. 
There is a gambling, lottery-like 
look about the affair which is intel- 
ligible and attractive. But how 
many of them have counted the 
cost? How many, still more, are 
able to weigh the problem as to the 
ultimate benefit to be derived from 
equal wages demanded for all, from 
hostility to machinery, from war 
against overtime and higher wages 
accorded to skill and energy? How 
many have gone below the surface, 
beyond the apparent and visible 
gain to themselves from repelling 
machines which, no doubt, may 
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bring to them individual loss? One 
thing is certain: multitudes reject 
these doctrines and the practices 
founded upon them. Multitudes 
are found who are ready to accept 
the wages offered by masters, who 
are eager to advance themselves in 
the world by superior effort and 
aptitude, who shrink from _ the 
misery brought on their homes 
by long-protracted and often-de- 
feated strikes—who, in a word, 
prefer liberty, freedom to use their 
ability, both of mind and body, in 
the manner which they may think 
most efficient. Taking the whole 
country through, the voice of the lab- 
ouring classes preponderates in con- 
demnation of Unions; and no one 
can deny that, of those who are en- 
rolled on their lists, thousands are 
actuated by fear and not by convic- 
tion. And what say the Unions 
to those who refuse to join their 
ranks? How do they respect that 
liberty to do as they like in others 
which they are so vehement in de- 
manding for themselves? Let the 
murders of Sheffield, the rattening 
of Manchester, the picketing of 
London, the rioting of Thorny- 
cliffe, give the reply. Let the qn- 
swer be sought from the cowardly 
conspiracy to assassinate, which has 
recently dishonoured the building 
trade of Manchester and attested 
the fearful demoralisation of Eng- 
lish workmen. Where are the 
teachers who address the reason of 
the dissenting workmen, who un- 
fold the principles of Unionism, 
who define and justify its action, 
and who convince the understand- 
ing by the demonstration of as- 
sured gain? We see little of such 
teaching. But compulsion, vio- 
lence, destruction, death — these 
are the hideous instruments by 
which the unconvinced workmen 
are taught to do benefits to them- 
selves. If the advantages of Union- 
ism were so palpable and so cer- 
tain, the need would be small to 
preach fraternity, equality, and so- 
cial union by a terrorism which de- 
rives its precedent from the con- 
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verting processes of the Frenchmen 
of 1793. Yet those Frenchmen 
could urge with truth that, at any 
rate, they shook off the fettergs 
which privilege and despotism had 
fastened upon France. But here, 
in England, it is liberty which 
Unionism attacks with unceasing 
ferocity; it is the free exercise of 
his right to work when he pleases, 
and on what terms he pleases, 
which is hated in the workman; 
it is the industrious, uncombin- 
ing, intelligent artisan whose tools 
are destroyed. and whose life igs 
taken if he desires to be free, 
Able and excellent men may be 
carried away by sympathy for the 
working classes, whose minds they 
know, and whose Hard fate they 
are so often obliged to deplore, 
Intellectual writers, like Mr. Mill, 
may, in a glow of democratic en- 
thusiasm, turn their backs on com- 
mon-sense, and step forth as the 
advocates of associations which seem 
to protect the weak against the 
strong, the poor against the rich; 
but it would be well if they would 
reflect on which side respect for the 
greatest of all the poor man’s rights 
—his right to liberty and to the 
free command of his own labour— 
reveals its beneficial influence. They 
might spare a moment to consider, 
not only whether the economical 
principles on which Unions proceed 
are conformable to the laws which 
govern human industry, but still 
more, whether they do not cast the 
working classes—their labour, their 
future, their material and moral 
wellbeing—at the feet of a few able, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous men. 
A child can see how arbitrary the 
orders of the Union leaders are, 
how small is the basis of fact 
they go upon, how capricious are 
their decisions, and how tyrannical 
their actions against Unionists and 
non-Unionists alike. Is it the de- 
liberate opinion of Mr. Mill that 
the agency of these men is the best 
that the labouring classes can 
adopt for the permanent elevation 
of wages? Will he undertake to 
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declare his conviction that the at- 
tainment of adequate wages is in 
real honesty the main object of 
their efforts? Will he assure the 
country that their aim is not -poli- 
tical and democratical? Perhaps 
Mr. Mill may sympathise with them 
on this very ground, that they 
unite the huge mass of individual 
labourers into a combined political 
force. Be it so: we will not con- 
sider here the expediency of such 
a policy; only let it be avowed. 
Let every member of a Trade- 
Union be plainly informed that 
he is subscribing his money to 
a great political institution, and 
that he must look for compensation 
for the expensiveness of the Union, 
and the misery which it so often 
brings on himself and his family, to 
the political gain which it is likely 
to bring him. If such a declara- 
tion of the principle of the Union 
were authoritatively put forth, 
then there would be no need for 
economical argument; but at the 
same time there would be an end 


of the delusion that higher wages 
were obtained by a machine framed 


for a political purpose. But, in- 
deed Mr. Mill and other defenders 
of Trade-Unions have been lately 
supplied with the means of learn- 
ing what the political economy of 
Trade-Unions may become, and to 
what end strikes may be directed. 
They will find exceedingly inter- 
esting information on these points 
in the French correspondence of 
the ‘ Pall Mall’ of April 20. One of 
the chiefs of the ‘‘ Association Inter- 
nationale des Travailleurs,”—whose 
headquarters, by the way, are in 
London—laid down with delightful 
naiveté that ‘capital should bear 
no interest.” What does Mr. Mill 
say to such a doctrine? No one 
has explained with greater ability 
than Mr. Mill that capital is the 
indispensable condition of social ex- 
istence, and that the motive for its 
accumulation is the profit to be 
derived from its use. Is he pre 
pared to rewrite that chapter on 
political economy, or to denounce 
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this novel language as the ravings 
of a lunatic? But if the new 
theory is owned, is there not 
the further question, whether insti- 
tutions which foster such ideas 
deserve to be encouraged? Might 
not a word of seasonable caution 
be given to English workmen who 
might be tempted by the exquisite 
notion of reducing the rich to sur- 
render by a universal strike of all 
the butchers and bakers in the 
world? The words, at any rate, 
of the active-minded Frenchman 
were outspoken ; he confessed that 
the rules of the International Asso- 
ciation, as also of other Unions, 
were to follow the same course, 
and had political as well as eco- 
nomical ends in view. Be it so, 
we again repeat; only let them 
be no more discussed as _institu- 
tions for raising wages. The cre- 
ation of ‘a society of working 
men, which is to have the right 
of abolishing private property in 
land, and making the soil common 
property,” is not a measure framed 
for procuring the proper wages for 
the Thornycliffe' colliers. A _ so- 
ciety which declares that “its effort 
should be directed against the eco- 
nomical, political, judicial, and re- 
ligious orders,” stands on ground 
of a wholly different kind from 
the relations between labour and 
capital. 

We now meet the question, What 
says the law of England to Trade- 
Unions? Up to the last session 
of Parliament, Trade-Unions were 
wholly without the pale of the law, 
with one exception. ‘Strikes are 
unlawful combinations . punishable 
at common law, and unions for 
raising funds to support the men 
engaged in such strikes are un- 
lawful associations.” . The excep- 
tion was made by 6 George IV, 
129, which allowed workmen to 
meet for consulting upon and de- 
termining the rate of wages which 
the persons present at the meeting, 
or any of them, should demand for 
their work, or the hours during 
which they should work. The 
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result was that the funds of Unions 
might be plundered with impunity 
by their officers, for the law re- 
fused to recognise the existence of 
Unions: in the eye of the law no 
one had been robbed. Last year the 
law was so far amended that the 
funds of Unions cannot be plundered 
without the committal of a crime; 
and the regulation was just, for 
stealing in no form ought to be 
countenanced by the law. But the 
general legal status of Unions re- 
mains unaltered. They still con- 
tinue to be illegal societies, as being 
combinations in restraint of trade. 
The term is of wide application, 
but Sir W. Erle describes it as the 
violation of the right which both the 
public and each private person has 
“that the course of trade should 
be kept free from unreasonable ob- 
struction.” Acts of coercion which 
molest or injure persons who refuse 
to join Unions, or work for masters 
on terms different from those laid 
down by the Unions, are manifestly 
unreasonable obstructions to trade, 
and indefensible in law and morals. 
But the Unions may reply that 
these acts are not prescribed by 
their rules; they are the deeds of 
individual persons. But the same 
defence will not be valid at law for 
those who induce others to cease 
working for their employers. Money 
paid, as it rules, “not to work,” 
with the view of damaging and 
coercing the employer, is an illegal 
restraint of trade. Several com- 
bining to perform this act are guilty 
of a crime. Further, persons can- 
not combine so as to, create a mutual 
obligation which would be bind- 
ing on them not to work except 
on terms prescribed by the combi- 
nation. Every member of a Un- 
ion, therefore, is entitled to with- 
draw from any such regulation; 
and if he is punished by the for- 
feiture of past subscriptions, or in 
any way, it is an offence at law. 
The general principle of the law is 
the expediency of free competition 
both for employer and employed, 
and for the interest of the whole 
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community; and at every point of 
their action the Unions obstruct 
free competition and freely expose 
themselves to the penalties of con- 
spiraty. 

Ought the law to be amended? 
Ought Trade-Unions to be relieved 
from these disabilities? These 
questions bring us to the practical 
and final part of our subject. It 
must be admitted that the right of 
the Unionist to combine cannot 
turn upon the goodness or badness 
of their political economy. Error 
of opinion, if not carried out into 
practical action, is not an offence 
at law; for then who of us would 
escape? Error must be combated 
by education; this is the only legi- 
timate and effectual method for its 
correction. It is not as an economi- 
cal and scientific doctrine, but as a 
practical principle, that combination 
is forbidden by the law. The law’ 
proclaims the principle of free com- 
petition. This includes the free 
right of a man to dispose of his 
time and labour at his pleasure, as 
a portion of the universal political 
principle of liberty. The State of 
England has ‘liberty for its founda- 
tion; and where liberty is curtail- 
ed, the onus always lies on the cur- 
tailer. English society assumes 
always that liberty is the best state 
—best for wealth or for happiness; 
and when its law condemns Trade- 
Unions, it is because it believes 
these combinations are in restraint, 
not so much of trade as of liberty. 
Nevertheless it is very possible 
that prohibitions issued in the 
name of liberty may be excessive 
—they may reach farther than the 
object aimed at; and it is a per- 
fectly fair question whether Trade- 
Unions are associations so essen- 
tially incompatible with freedom 
of action as to call for repression. 
Combination is not necessarily 
wrong or impolitic. There are 
endless combinations for a mul- 
titude of purposes with which the 
law does not interfere. The end 
pursued, and the manner of the 
pursuit, are the two elements which 
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determine the justifiableness of 
every combination. We have shown 
that many of the objects sought 
by Trade-Unions wantonly and 
cruelly violate the freedom of every 
Englishman, and enormously injure 
the wellbeing of the labourers them- 
selves and of the whole nation. 
They come into hurtful and sense- 
less collision with one of the most 
fundamental principles of the pro- 
sperity of a people—the increase 
of production, the enlargement 
of the fruits of labour, by ren- 
dering it more efficient and more 
creative of wealth. The earnings 
of the whole people, the stock of 
wealth to be divided, are directly 
lessened by many of the regulations 
of Trade-Unions. If they had 
their way unchecked, their tendency 
would be to secure a compara- 
tively high rate of wages for a por- 
tion of the people, whilst they 
drove off the rest into emigration 
or starvation. We have seen, too, 


that they place the control of the 
force which must always limit pop- 


ulation in the hands of a very few 
persons in the place of the collective 
action of men working individually 
under the influences which real life 
brings to bear upon them. These 
are principles which violate the 
laws of man’s social existence, if 
the judgments of political economy 
may be relied upon as true science, 
and they are injurious to the well- 
being of the whole community. 
We do not say that men ought to 
be restrained in their liberty of 
action by law because they set 
themselves in hostility to science; 
but we assert that combinations 
involving coercion, much more vio- 
lence, are the avowed enemies of so- 
ciety, and justly forfeit the protec- 
tion of the law. Taking our stand 
on this principle, we readily concede 
that some Trade-Unions must be 
acquitted of offence against law or 
morality ; and we are obliged to ad- 
mit further that this distinction 
between the legitimate and the ille- 
gitimate action of Trade-Unions has 
taken sufficient hold of the public 
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mind to render the legalisation of 
such Unions as are exempt from co- 
ercion probable. The presumption, 
in our day, always sets strongly in 
favour of freedom—though, strange 
to say, in this case, this feeling is 
applied to the help of men who are 
glaring ar age against liberty. 
Assuming, then, that a change 
is inevitable, the inquiry rises to 
great importance, How ought the 
position of the working classes in 
reference to associations to be dealt 
with practically? One fact in that 
position at once acquires conspicu- 
ous prominence—the violence, the 
deeds of outrage against life and 
property, which mark the path of 
so many Unions. The Unions 
may have a show of reason in de- 
manding that the labourers shall 
be freely permitted to assist one 
another in carrying out common 
ideas respecting the conditions on 
which they will consent to work; 
but the Unions themselves, how- 
ever reasonable their general claim 
may seem to be, are out of the 
pale of sympathy, nay, of consid- 
eration, so long as they combat 
with Lynch law those whose views 
differ from their own. The liberty 
of the non-Unionists deserves equal 
respect with their own. They come 
into court with unclean hands; 
they ask to be free at the very time 
that they will not suffer their fel- 
lows to have freedom. What other 
class of men in the kingdom, ex- 
cept the professional criminal class, 
assail those opposed to them in 
opinion with the ransacking of 
houses, destroying of tools, with 
blowings-up by gunpowder, with 
picketing, and every conceivable 
kind of illegal and anarchical coer- 
cion? Surely it is only the bar- 
est reason, the smallest satisfaction 
due to the rights of every work- 
man, that nothing shall be done to 
concede the demand of the Unions 
until they can prove by their own 
conduct that they have the capa- 
city to exercise freedom. The pro- 
perty destroyed, the misery in- 
flicted, the bloodshed, all cry out 
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that nothing shall be done in favour 
of men who contemn and with 
horrible deeds violate the law. The 
time for concession ought not to 
be considered as arrived until 
Unions can point to a retrospect of 
good conduct—till they have estab- 
lished their own capacity to obey 
the laws of the land and of moral- 
ity. Assuredly every right-think- 
ing man will feel that the conces- 
sion of freedom and the repression 
of violence ought to march together. 
To give additional advantages to 
criminals, and to bestow no protec- 
tion on their victims, is a course of 
legislation which even the most 
pronounced Radicals must hesitate 
to pursue. 

There is another measure which, 
in our judgment, should be simul- 
taneous with relaxation. If the 
men choose to combine, innocently 
as regards others, in carrying out a 
joint plan for the securing of proper 
wages, let the contributions and 
the sacrifices they require be ex- 
acted avowedly for this end. The 
union, on the contrary, of a Benefit 
Club with a Trade-Union is radically 
vicious in principle. The two ends 
have no connection whatever with 
each other. The oppression which it 
involves for many of the Unions is 
nothing short of a positive crime. 
The victims here are the. Unionists 
themselves. The subscriptions paid 
painfully during long years become 
a pledge for unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the will of the Union 
chiefs. They assume the character 
of a stake to be forfeited on the 
exercise of independent action. 
They furnish the materials for 
those terrible fines which extort 
unresisting submission. How can 
a man be a free agent when the 
means he has accumulated from past 
labour for assistance in sickness or 
old age, are lost as the penalty of 
disobedience? Public morality is 
concerned in the suppression of 
such a wrong. Some _ ingenious 
persons have replied that the sepa- 
ration of the benefit fund from the 
contributions for acting on wages, 
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would act as an incentive to in- 
creased violence and disorder, in- 
asmuch as the fear of forfeiting the 
benefit secured by past ‘payment 
raises a feeling of resistance to 
striking. We can see nothing in 
this objection. On the contrary, 
we are persuaded that the working 
of the division of the two funds 
would take the opposite direction. 
The men would be far slower to 
support Unions and to strike, if 
separate and distinct payments had 
to be made for this purpose. They 
would be moved to reflect whether 
the end justified means which would 
certainly be painful. The benefit 
obtained by strikes and other de- 
vices of the Union leaders would be 
brought into direct comparison with 
the cost which they entail; and it 
cannot be doubtful that a strong 
reluctance to such an expenditure 
would be developed. The vast fund 
supplied by the payments made for 
benefit purposes contributes the 
vital force of Unions, and we repeat 
that such a perversion involves in- 
justice towards contributors, and 
calls for suppression by law. 

These three measures—the effec- 
tive repression of the,violence prac- 
tised by Unions on their own mem- 
bers and non-Unionists, the ad- 
journment of any measure of legal 
recognition until the Unionists place 
themselves on a level of good con- 
duct with the rest of society, anda 
separation of the funds given for 
benefit objects from the subscrip- 
tions applied to carrying on the 
struggle for wages—seem to us 
all that legislation can perform in 
this very grave matter. There 
remain the remedies which flow 
from voluntary © action — from 
methods which the state of com- 
mercial civilisation may originate 
from time to time. First amongst 
these is the institution of courts of 
conciliation for each trade. We 
have shown in the preceding article 
that they are exactly adapted to 
meet the uncertainties which beset 
English trade—uncertainties which 
press alike on masters and workmen. 
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If the labouring classes are animated 
with a friendly feeling towards their 
employers—and when undisturbed 
by self-seeking agitators they natur- 
ally fall into such feeling— such 
meetings of the representatives of 
the employers and the employed 
are peculiarly fitted for the investi- 
gation of the facts of the situation 
in common. Masters and men 


would then both look the actual. 


state of the trade in the face, and 
if an alteration of wages is de- 
manded, the reasons for the change 
could be debated and judged in 
the presence of all the interests in- 
volved. Passions stand in the way 
of the accomplishment of this great 
object; but it is the business of 
civilisation to subjugate passion 
to reason. Difficulties incessantly 
raise themselves on both sides. 
The Unions inflame the men against 
the masters, and the masters re- 
sent with anger the interference 
of the Unions. There remains be- 
tween these two hostile forces the 
good sense of Englishmen, and for- 
tunately that is strong enough to 
produce the work desired if proper 
methods were taken for bringing 
itinto play. The presence of men 
whose characters combine sympathy 
with intelligence is the most im- 
portant power for success; and 
there is no lack of such men in 
England, who may be relied upon 
for rising up to the demands of the 
time whenever the state of feeling 
around summons them to action. 
Another method for counteract- 
ing the mischievous influence of 
Unions is to be found in co-opera- 
tion. The association of masters 
and workmen in such a_partner- 
ship as shall give the latter a share 
in the profits, however arranged, is 
founded on principles alike conson- 
ant with economical science and the 
laws of human,nature. The com- 
munity of interests generates real 
goodwill and material support. It is 
- Obvious, however, that the system 
of co-operation, from its very nature, 
has but a limited range. It requires 
penerally a large business, many 
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workmen, a great employment of 
capital, and a sphere for a wide 
common action. In manufacturing 
districts it probably has a great 
future before it. The belief is 
held by many that it can contend 
successfully with individual eom- 
petition in the retail business of 
large towns and thickly - populated 
districts. | We are unable to feel so 
great a hope. Retail business, ex- 
cept in localities where a large body 
of working people form a natural 
association, capable of easily com- 
bining to frequent a common store, 
belongs, we think, to the keen 
superintendence of the concentrat- 
ed personal interest of the private 
shopkeeper. However, what co- 
operation will be able to effect can 
be ascertained only by actual trial. 
Its forms may be most numerous 
and most diverse: it is a creation 
of time and place and circumstan- 
ces. Practical experience alone can 
discover the many points at which 
it may make its entry into English 
trade. 


Finally, we must call into play 
the good sense and the intelligence 
of the working classes themselves. 
They support Trade-Unions in the 
belief that they promote their in- 
terests; it is for them to recognise 
the nature and the working of these 


associations. It is certain that their 
maintenance entails a heavy bur- 
den on their means. - It is — 
certain that the instrument whic. 

they employ—the strike—often in- 
flicts cruel misery on them, on their 
wives and their families. Are they 
sure that they get an equivalent 
for these sacrifices? In the long 
weeks of idleness and reduced re- 
sources, have ao | meditated on 
the question whether their suffer- 
ings and their losses were balanced 
by a clear acquisition of certain 
gain? Their own sense of equity 
and fair-play; so natural to English- 
men, must have been often revolted 
by the sight of the violence, of the 
deeds of outrage and murder, which 
have brought dishonour on the good 
name of the workmen of England. 
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Has it raised in them the doubt 
whether a policy which requires 
such means for its support can be 
sound, or be fitted to promote their 
welfare? They must_ know, too, 
that they, the labourers of England, 
possess friends of the sincerest 
loyalty amongst the other classes 
of the English people. Do they 
reflect on the shock which the 
working of these institutions inflicts 
on their goodwill—how it tends 
to deaden their zeal, leads them to 
despair of imparting aid by their 
counsels and their . co-operation — 
how it drives them to abandon 
them to the rule of Union 
leaders ? They may for a mo- 
ment imagine that these lead- 
ers, because they belong to the 
same class with themselves, may 
be identified with their interests ; 
get every Englishman knows well 
ow fatally irresponsible power, 
whether vested in a despot or a 
Union chief, works for those who 
are subjected to its influence. To 
be told that they are striking for 
better wages may sound pleasantly 
in their ears; but have they a 
single reason for believing that 
they can extort from masters wages 
which these masters, from the com- 
petition amongst themselves, would 
not have granted of their own ac- 
cord? They are intelligent enough 
to understand how injurious these 
interruptions. to trade must be to 
its prosperity —how difficult and 
uncertain they render the task of 
management to the masters. They 
can perceive how likely their con- 
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duct is to drive off the trade to new 
localities, or even to foreign coun- 
tries. Is it impossible to make 
them comprehend that a business 
requires material and wages to be 
provided beforehand, before goods 
can be made and sold; and that to 
harass by interruptions and out- 
rages those who own this capital 
is not only to diminish its produc- 
tiveness but also to discourage its 
accumulation, and thereby to pro- 
vide smaller means for getting em- 
ployment for themselves and their 
children? If they are too dull— 
but we do not believe the imputa- 
tion—to observe and reason upon 
such things themselves, the higher 
sensibility of their wives may yet 
be powerful enough to be instruct- 
ed hy the effects produced on their 
families. We hear much in these 
days of the intelligence and the 
rights of women: a noble oppor- 
tunity is now offered to the women 
of the working classes to exhibit a 
proof of their ability by gathering 
up perceptions which their hus- 


bands may be too slow to notice. 
Let them put a few plain questions 
to the men, and insist on full and 


direct answers. Let them ask 
simply but firmly for the reasons 
which govern the conduct of Trade- 
Unions, and enter upon a rigorous 
account of the good and the evil 
which they generate. Let the 
women of the English labourers ad- 
dress these inquiries to their mates, 
and be resolved to obtain answers, 
and we shall have smaller need to 
write about the Trade-Unions. 
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Mvucn unmerited and_ senseless 
abuse has been heaped on the old 
Admiralty Board as an institution, 
and some just reflections on its 
shortcomings have occasionally ap- 
peared. But statesmen, whose cha- 
racters are honoured in this coun- 
try, deemed the old Board to 
be admirably constituted for the 
despatch of business, and for in- 
suring a full consideration of the 
manifold and _ difficult problems 
it had to decide. In such a de- 
partment as the Admiralty there 
must be distinct branches, which 
ought to work with a mutual and 
earnest desire to assist each other 
in a common purpose and for a 
common credit. These ends were 
attained by the branches being seve- 
rally allotted to different members 
of the Board, who collectively in 
council determined on all matters 
tending to change any established 
principle of the Seryice, as_ well 
as on all measures of importance. 
“Boards,” as these meetings were 
called, were held daily, or very fre- 
quently, during each week; and 
their decisions, which were at once 
minuted, were paramount in every 
branch. The branches being su- 
perintended each by a member of 
the Board, measures were syste- 
matically undertaken, unexpected 
hindrances were encountered, and 
unexpected facilities were improved 
by a corresponding adjustment of 
work. Each superintendent of a 
branch being a party to the deci- 
sions, an individual character was 
as certainly imparted to the results 
as if they had issued from one person 
only. But setting aside theory, un- 
doubtedly this system, approved by 
such Ministers as Sir James Graham, 
Sir Francis Baring, Lord Halifax, 
and the Duke of Somerset, after 
each had enjoyed many years’, ex- 
perience of Admiralty business, is 
likely not only to possess merit, but 
merit of the highest order, 
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The question may be plausibly 
asked, Why, if the Admiralty was 
so well constituted, did it some 
times fail to work in a satisfactor 
manner? The reason is, that al- 
though its constitution was excel- 
lent, its composition has been some- 
times indifferent.. However nearly 
perfect the organisation of a de- 
partment may be, the purpose of 
the organisation may be utterly 
frustrated -by bad administrators, 
just as a mechanical construction, 
faultless in principle, must fail if 
composed of faulty ‘material. So, 
when the Admiralty department for- 
merly failed, the cause was bad 
management, and not a defective or- 
ganisation. Cabinets fail under cor- 
responding conditions, yet this has 
never been advanced as a reason 
fér their organic reconstruction. 
But the method of transacting 


“business has undergone a change 


which is of vital importance. 
The Board meetings have now 
been discontinued in any proper 
sense, and most important measures. 
have been acted upon by some 
Lords, of which other Lords have 
known nothing. A notable instance 
of this has been Gi ste by the 
members of the oard them- 
selves. Mr. Childer8, in the recent 
debate on his Retirement Scheme,. 
asserted that the scheme was sup- 
ported by his colleagues. Evi- 
dently, from what passed on a fol- 
lowing night in the House, the 
First Lord had been called upon: 
by Admiral Robinson, the Second 
Naval Member of the Board, to re- 
tract the assertion. The notorious 
result of the altered organisation of 
the Admiralty is an absence of any 
common principle of professional 
policy, a want of concert among 
the branches, conflicting regulations, 
and ill-advised orders. In short, it 
is admitted by those who are compe- 
tent to judge of the manner in which 
Admiralty business is conducted, 
SF 
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that the changes in the constitution 
of the department would have sub- 
verted .its administrative powers, 
even had the branches been under 
the guidance of the most discreet 
and the wisest men. The chaos into 
which the Admiralty is plunged, 
shows that the Lords are unequal 
to their work, as it is now con- 
ducted; and their painful sense of 
inadequacy creates in them, among 
other mischievous consequences, 
an irritation which is manifested 
by foolish instructions, and by 
captious unbecoming answers to 
unavoidable requests for explana- 
tions. Thus official correspondence 
degenerates into wrangle, which, 
however amusing it may be at the 
home ports and on foreign stations, 
is wholly mischievous, being derog- 
atory to one party and unimproy- 
ing to the other. 

This disorganisation of the Ad. 
“miralty, its discourtesy, its harsh 
treatment of civilians, its want of 
:sympathy for the active service, 
and the disdainful extinction of the 
naval element at the Board, have 
‘destroyed feelings the loss of which 
‘is deplorable. The professional 
love which has hitherto sustained 
the efficiency of the Navy has re- 
ceived a severe shock. If this feel- 
ing .be destroyed efficiency must be 
lost, though the simple restoration 
of the feeling, if long absent, will 
not at once restore efficiency, That 
can be secured only by sedulous 
training. Lukewarm officers will 
not qualify themselves for duties 
which may be remote, nor will they 
excite in the men a desire to excel 
as sailors. Profesgional zeal must 
be a sustained feeling, if a navy is 
‘to be kept in a fitting condition to 
deal with an enemy in whom the 
feeling has never slumbered. How- 
rever difficult it may be to the First 
Lord and the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty to realise the fact, there is no 
way in which the safety of the coun- 
try can be more py Below: than 
“by extinguishing this sentiment of 
‘devotion in the Navy. 

The dangerous ‘theory that the 
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Navy should be ruled absolutely by 
a Minister, in the sense that his pro- 
fessional advisers shall be released 
from responsibility, is avowedl 
brought into practice at the <Ad- 
miralty. If the naval advisers of 
the Minister are to be absolved 
from direct official responsibility to 
Parliament, a great national 

is evidently incurred. Whether 
they are to be his colleagues or 
chiefs of branches only, it is of 
vital importance to the safety of 
the country that they should. be 
accountable for the acts that ema- 
nate from the department. A civi- 
lian placed over the navy will cer- 
tainly be unable rightly to decide on 
many professional questions, and the 
responsibility should rest with those 
who are competent to the task. A 
naval Lord of the Admiralty is not 
an executive, like an officer in com- 
mission, nor is he a clerk; and if 
he is not an administrator, he is a 
nonentity. He owes to the Na 
a similar protection to that whic 
the Army receives from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The men of the 
highest reputation in the Navy 
have held, and their opinion is 
obviously just, that the especial 
duty of the senior naval Lord is 
to maintain the discipline and the 
sufficiency of the figet. They have 
insisted that, when these vital 
points are threatened, his bounden 
duty is to protect them; and if he 
should be unheeded on matters so 
infinitely important, and still retain 
his seat, he is an abettor in produc- 
ing the national mischief he fore- 
sees. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty 
has taunted the civil branches of the 
naval administration with a want of 
ability for the conduct of business. 
He, and men of his class, forsooth, 
are to endow these branches with 


‘‘commercial” acumen! Assuming 


‘the taunt to be just, though only 


for argument’s sake, people will 
still ask what advantages their ser- 
vices will entail. In such an in- 
quiry as his challenge provokes, 
the remarkable premrper f history 
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of England during the last four 
years must unavoidably be ar ele- 
ment. A reference to the daily 
papers during that period proves 
that scandalous commercial events 
have happened so frequently, and 
have been marked by so much vice, 
or so much folly, as seriously to 
affect the prospects of the country. 
The pauperism of some classes, 
the ruin of others, and the de- 
pression of commerce, are conse- 
quences brought about by com- 
mercial men, and those who fol- 
lowed in their wake. Nothing has 
more iy same J damaged the re- 
pute of British manufacturers in 
foreign countries, than the de- 
tection in their goods of a frau- 
dulent debasement of quality and 
deficiency of quantity. Of course 
there are thousands of merchants 
who do honour to their country; 
but never was there a bolder de- 
mand on public credulity, after all 
we have suffered, than for a mer- 
chant of 1869 to require that a spe- 
cial confidence should be reposed 
in his class. Moreover, can the 
Secretary suppose we have forgotten 
the prodigious sums which ship- 
owners received for transport ser- 
vice during the old French war, 
and in the recent Russian war; and 
the exactions insisted on for ex- 
tending the periods for which ships 
were hired? Would he have us 
forget the shameful violation of 
contract in the supply of preserved 
meats ; or the numerous instances of 
wretched material and “scamped” 
work in the gunboats built by con- 
tract during the Russian war ? 

Take again, examples from the 
United States of commercial cupid- 
ity. The Northern States, during 
their recent civil war, were plun- 
dered to such an extent by private 
dealers as to add seriously to their 
national debt. Whatever these 
dealers could extort from the na- 
tion, by appealing to its hopes or 
its fears, was inexorably demanded. 

From all this we should be led 
to a conclusion the reverse of that 
which the Secretary has so offen- 
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sively thrown as his own in the 
faces of Government officials, 

In discussing the expediency of 
employing in a public capacity men 
who have commercial interests con- 
nected with warlike resources, we 
must contemplate the possibility of 
their béing corrupted by an enemy. 
For instance, shipbuilders may de- 
rive a larger gain merely by delay- 
ing or withholding assistance from 
their own Government than can 
be earned by duly supplying it. 
All our laws assume that among 
tempted men the integrity of some 
may fail. Even in our Naval and 
Military Discipline Acts there are 
clauses which contemplate that 
officers and men may be suborned 
by an enemy; and the risk of com- 
mercial treason can be no more 
discarded from consideration than 
the clauses referred to can be ex- 
punged from the Discipline Acts. 
This general conclusion, therefore, 
attaches to the whole question. 
In ail matters which ect the 
safety of the country, do not dis- 
card resources which you control 
absolutely for those which are be- 
yond your control, even if the cost 
of the former should be somewhat 
the greater of the two. 

Among other considerations, it 
must be borne in mind, that in 
this great commercial country, 
where the highest official emolu- 
ments are small as compared with 
the profits of successful merchants, 
we should, if we seek for merch- 
ants to fill high office, only obtain 
third-rate or broken-down men. 

Strenuous efforts have been made 
by interested people to decry the 
Dockyards. very isolated case 
that appeared against them was 
perpetually thrust into notice ; 
whilst the many advantages they 
have secured for the country have 
seldom been represented. The ob- 
ject of the efforts to disparage the 
dockyard establishments has been 
to threw the work hitherto per- 
formed by them into the hands of 
great private firms. Arrangements 
already made, or in progress, un- 
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mistikably show that these firms 
must virtually consider themselves 
subsidised by the certainty of in- 
heriting future Government work, 
for obviously the reduction of the 
dockyards is a prospective benefit 
to them. The disposition to de- 
pend less upon the dockyards than 
it has been our policy to do, is not 
warranted by any just economical 
considerations, nor by any sound 
consideration respecting our pre- 
parations for war. The price of 
work executed in them as compared 
with the work done in private 
yards, is a favourite topic for the 
interested detractors of the dock- 
yards to dwell upon. But the work 
in dockyards is the cheaper, if its 
superior fitness for its purpose be 
rightly estimated. Durability is 
a quality in every estimate of the 
sort; in ships of war and their 
equipment, durability and strength 
are of all qualities the most essen- 
tial; and in these, no private ship- 
builder would venture to compare 


his work with that done in a royal 
dockyard. 
Hitherto a spirit has prevailed 


in the dockyard establishments 
which has made them thoroughly 
reliable. When great efforts were 
required of them, they never dis- 
appointed the Government, nor 
thought of giving only a “ fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay.” What- 
ever could be done by men, was 
cheerfully done by them, and the 
amount of work they accomplished 
was acknowledged by all candid 
witnesses to be prodigious. The 
existence of this admirable spirit 
cannot be disputed; and to dis- 
card the extraordinary reserve- 
strength to be derived from it is 
unworthy of officials who compre- 
hend the vital necessities of Eng- 
land, and have no other end in 
view than her continued prosper- 
ity. A vast number of the men 
who were animated by this spirit 
have been discharged under very 
afflicting circumstances; and the 
tradition of their wrongs will im- 
press dockyard men with entire 
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distrust of Admiralty justice, and 
render them resentful for years to 
come. The temper provoked by 
this treatment of their fellow-work- 
men may influence them when 
their cordial efforts are again he- 
sought to avert a threatened war 
by a speedy preparation for it, or 
to bring an existing war to a suc- 
cessful end. We shall have no 
compensation for this loss from 
the private builders, who will ex- 
act from the nation whatever its 
exigencies compel it to pay. When 
threatened by a foreign combina- 
tion, or stricken by some catas- 
trophe in the progress of a war, 
a Government which has relied 
upon private firms must succumb 
to their demands, however enor- 
mous those demands may be. 
Therefore no English Government 
with a due sense of the difficulties 
which from time to time may hence- 
forth, as they have hitherto, beset 
the country, would ever venture, by 
crippling the dockyards, to place 
private firms in a position to add 
to the distresses of the country.. 
If beguiled into relying princi- 
pally upon these private establish- 
ments, the country, in the day 
of her extreme need, will hold 
the same relation to them as the 
owners of a derelict ship hold to 
exacting volunteer salvors. Be- 
sides the inefficiency and eventual 
extravagance that will be occa- 
sioned by impairing the capabilities 
of the dockyards, and by fostering 
at their expense the private ship- 
builders, there are other reasons 
why such a policy would be most 
hazardous. There have been occa- 
sions when the Government deemed 
it necessary to prepare for rapidly 
arming, without indicating to the 
world their impression of such a 
necessity; and doubtless man 
occasions will again arise for simi- 
larly-concealed preparations. The 
gravest consequences may in such 
cases turn upon betraying no ap- 
pearance of menace or of alarm. 
Whilst the Government control ef- 
ficient dockyards, unnoticed ‘mea- 
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sures may be so advanced that at 
the proper time an armament may 
be developed with a rapidity that 
can be produced only by well-con- 
sidered arrangements, imparted to 
none but trustworthy public ser- 
vants. By acting on this principle 
of preparation and of concert with 
reliable officers, Prussia heaped 
upon Austria the humiliation, dis- 
aster, and debt which, had the 
principle been neglected, it might 
have been her own lot to incur. 
The principle is as suitable to mari- 
time as to military States; and by 
its application or the neglect of it, 
the wisdom or the folly of an Ad- 
miralty may be measured, If we 
depend in a great degree upon pri- 
vate builders for the first effort, 
progress towards armament cannot 
be made without attracting the 
noticg of foreign Governments, and 
plans cannot be matured secretly 
for the prompt equipment and 
combination of ships. Of ‘course 
the first effort may not be success- 


ful, however well made; but it may 
be disastrous if ill made, as in 
the case of Austria. At any rate, 
it will affect the succeeding events 


of a war. Now, for England to 
commence a war with advantage, 
and during its progress to remedy 
disasters and to pursue successes 
with rapidity, she must, as a base 
of operations, have well-placed 
arsenals with numerous readily-ac- 
cessible docks, and with an ample 
complement of trained artificers ; 
and these arsenals must, as already 
shown, be under the control of the 
Admiralty. 

Portsmouth and Plymouth fulfil 
these conditions. They are admir- 
able as places of refuge for disabled 
ships, and they are equally good 
as places of departure for refitted 
squadrons; they are controlled by 
the Admiralty; and as regards 
deep docks, basins, factories, and 
plant, they are, or shortly might be 
made, equal to what would be re- 
quired of them during an active 
war. There is yet another essen- 
tial for establishments which this 
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island should ever have ready, as 
the primary movers when she is 
required suddenly to arm. They 
must be kept vitalised by fitting 
complements of artificers, for their 
fullest powers cannot be speedily — 
elicited by adding artificers not 
specially trained to naval dockyard 
work, even if such imperfectly- 
trained men could be at once found. 
It is therefore indispensable for the 
aA a the men we must de- 
end upon, that the dockyards dur- 
ee si should undertake, in all 
but rare cases, the building, repair- 
ing, and fitting of our ships. Hay- 
ng a nucleus of highly-trained ar- 
ificers, as many tem hands 
may be added as can lis wd tbategs- 
ously employed. 

Let us now consider the means 
and positions of private yards for fit- 
ting out and for sustaining fleets in 
a serviceable condition, with the 
least possible detention of the ships 
from active service. No one of 
them is an easy ref for dis- 
tressed ships from.a probable scene 
of action, nor could ships refitted 
in any one of them readily resume 
positions in which they are most 
likely to be required. They are 
all approached by long channels, 
that are dangerous for crippled 
ships; in them ships of war can 
be served only in turn with other 
customers; and their docks and 
basins are far inferior to those of 
naval yards for ships of war. More- 
over, the resources of private yards, 
considerable as they may be, are not 
“ reserve” resources; nor can they, 
ata “word of command,” be trans- 
fered from one work to another. 
The power of each such yard is 
measured by the wants of its ordi- 
nary customers, and it is commonl 
fully occupied with work, which it 
is bound to complete within a given 
time; whereas in a Queen’s yard, 
at a moment’s notice, its whole 
strength may be applied to accom- 
plish whatever may be the most 
urgent of the ever-varying require- 
ments incidental to a state of war. 

Undoubtedly the private yards 
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are important auxiliaries, and in 
material resources they should be 
to the Queen’s yards what the men 
of the “Naval Reserve” are to the 
men of the Navy. To say that no 
intention of abolishing the dock- 
yard exists, is very short of being 
a satisfactory reply. The temper 
of these establishments, and the 
scale upon which their skilled ar- 
tificers are maintained, essentially 
affect our power of dealing with 
any threat of war. The arsenals of 
France confront at short distances 
the vital parts of our coast, and 
fiank the Pnglish and Irish Chan- 
nels. This fact, and the knowledge 
of the consummate warlike energy 
of the French, make it evident 
that our arsenals should be so 
maintained that, when needful, 
work may be accomplished in them 
with unsurpassable celerity. As a 
matter of economy, no less than 
of national safety, the power to 
command this celerity of work is 
of exceeding importance. It en- 
ables a fleet to perform an amount 
of service which would otherwise 
require a much larger fleet. In- 
deed ships detained in port for 
repairs, when they are wanted 
at sea, are less useful than block- 
aded ships, for these at least detain 
an equal force of the enemy to 
watch them. 

Even if, in the qualities of gal- 
lantry, seamanship, gunnery, and 
discipline, we were matchless, still 
while our enemies can equip and 
refit fleets more rapidly, and there- 
fore have their services more con- 
stantly, we cannot command the 
seas. Let England, depending for 
food and revenue upon sea-borne 
commerce, remember that, for her, 
‘ blockaded ports would represent 
famine, pestilence, and bankruptcy. 
If her whole population were under 
arms, and directed by a Wellington, 
it would be of no avail; for under 
the supposed conditions she would 
be strangled by an enemy she can- 
not reach. 

The full cost of the reckless re- 
duction in the dockyards cannot be 
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now estimated. It may be known 
after some experience of an un- 
looked-for war, during ‘which we 
shall have been subjected to extor- 
tionate prices, paid by money bor- 
rowed at extravagant interest. 
Probably in that day disgrace and 
disaster may quicken our apprehen- 
sion as to the magnitude of the 
crime which is committed by in- 
adequately preparing for the expan- 
sion of our national forces. We 
have had marvellous instances in 
this country of a reckless disregard 
of preparation, and of the penalties 
we have endured in purse and in 
reputation as consequences of our 
neglect. 

The disgraceful impotence we ex- 
hibited at the commencement of the 
Russian war made us the laughing- 
stock of the world. And it might 
have been presumed that the penal- 
ties we then endured in loss 6f life, 
treasure, and in reputation, and 
dismay, would have been an in- 
delible warning for the future. l- 
though then dealing with an ene- 
my unable to cope at sea with the 
combined fleets of France and Great 
Britain, our naval resources were 
taxed to the utmost. Had France 
and Russia united against us, the 
consequences would inevitably have 
been very disastrous. Considered 
merely in a pecuniary point of view, 
which have resulted 
from apprehended war, by affecting 
commerce and the Funds, and the 
preparation for actual war under the 
extravagant conditions inevitably 
attendant upon an armament, have 
cost more by millions than would 
have been paid for maintaining 
during peace the proper nucleus of 
a war establishment. 

On the other hand, we may point 
to instances of vast expenditures 
of life and treasure having been 
avoided by possessing the means | 
of promptly arming. “take, for ex- 
ample, the wonderful rapidity with 
which the fleet was fitted out on the . 
occasion of the Spanish armament 
in 1790. It inspired the people 


of Great Britain with confidence 
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whilst the Continental nations— 
which secretly encouraged the ag- 
gressions of Spain towards us— 
were filled with dismay. France, 
ostensibly neutral, had commenced 
an extensive armament, under pre- 
text of guarding her own interests, 
but in reality to support Spain. 
When, however, it was seen how 
Great Britain was prepared to crush 
any efforts -made against her, the 
threat of war ceased. And it is 
well known what weight the prompt 
and formidable manifestation of the 
naval strength of Britain gave to 
Lord St. Helens, our Minister at 
Madrid, in his demands for the 
restitution. of the places seized by 
Spain, and in dictating the apology 
to be offered to the British nation. 
The armament of the following 
year produced a similar result. At 


that time Great Britain held the 
highest rank among nations, on 
account of the rapidity, often ex- 
perienced, with which she could 
bring her fleet into activity. But 


what now is the comparative weight 
of a British Minister at any capital 
in Europe or America? 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in his reply to ‘‘ friendly” questions, 
has failed to free himself from the 
reproach of having improperly dis- 
charged 1361 workmen, and thereby 
inflicted an unnecessary calamity 
upon them and their families; and 
from a charge also of having com- 
mitted a gross political blunder, by 
the reduction he has made in the 
aggregate strength of the dock- 
yards. No doubt previous Gov- 
ernments had determined that 
Woolwich Dockyard should at a 
proper time be closed; but this 
measure was not intended to be 
carried into effect until the basins 
and factories at Chatham were 
much further advanced than _ 
are. We have now parted wit 
Woolwich, while Chatham yard is 
unequal to what would be required 
from it in the event of an arma- 
ment, and especially in the event 
of a North Sea war, in which the 
formidable and newly-created Ger- 
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man navy would take a part. See- 
ing that we exist by naval supre- 
macy, is it not am that whilst 
this foreign maritime power is be- 
ing developed close to our eastern 
coast, we should reduce our means 
of conducting a North Sea war? 
To talk of our present satisfactory 
relations with Prussia as any justi- 
fication of inertness with regard 
to anent preparation, is ab- 
su Are not her relations with 
Russia satisfactory? It is a maxim 
of international policy at least to 
consider friends as possible ene- 
mies, and the maxim is as sedu- 
lously obeyed by Prussia in her 
naval as it has been in her military 
affairs, with so remarkable a proof 
of wisdom. 

Ten years ago the German desire 
for a fleet was derided in England. 
Nevertheless the desire has, within 
that short period, advanced so far 
towards accomplishment, that ‘in- 
stead of being a subject of derision, 
the German fleet must be an ele- 
ment in the political considerations 
of the future, that may exceedingly 
perplex British statesmen. The ef- 
forts of Prussia to become a great 
naval power cannot be concealed. 
She has already formed a consider- 
able fleet of modern construction, 
and her capabilities for equipping 
ships are rapidly increasing; whilst 
by her recent conquests and vast 
extension of coasts, she possesses 
Baltic and North Sea harbours. 
And let it be remembered that: in 
her commercial marine, Confeder- 
ated North Germany has an ample 
nursery for seamen. 

Her means, therefore, of creating 
and sustaining a navy, are commen- 
surate with her maritime ambition. 
To what purpose may she apply 
this prodigious power? The canal 
which is on the eve of being con- 
structed between the Baltic and 
the North Sea will enable Prussia 
to move her fleet from the one sea 
to the other without the risk of a 
dangerous navigation, and without 
encountering strong works and tor- 
pedoes in the Sound and Belt. 
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It is evident, from a considera- 
tion of her warlike means and re- 
sources, and from her strategic posi- 
tion, that she must soon have an 
exceeding influence over the desti- 
nies of Europe, and over our own 
destiny in particular. And concur- 
rently with the progress of the 
Prussian canal, the military rail- 
ways of Russia will be in course of 
rapid construction; so that, by a 
combination of these Powers, an 
overwhelming naval and military 
foree might be launched against 
unprepared England, and be sus- 
tained from a base very near to our 
coasts. Thus the attitude she is 
assuming may threaten the safety 
of. England, and the Government 
may prove to have committed a 
grievous error in discarding Wool- 
wich whilst Chatham Dockyard is 
yetincémplete. Instead of the artifi- 
cers being discharged, they should 
have been employed to make good 
any deficiency in the fleet, which it 
is highly improvident to allow to 
exist. Looking to the strength of 
foreign navies, it is obvious that we 
are right in adding to our force of 
those heavily armed and armoured 
ships, which for the future must 
do the pounding work that has 
hitherto been done by ships of the 
line. By them we must preserve 
our supremacy at sea, but they are 
not fit for cruisers. Unfortunately 
we are nearly destitute of ships of 
this class; and without cruisers of 
great speed, a contemptible Central 
American State may commit such 
ravages upon our commercial marine 
as that of the Northern American 
States suffered in their late war by 
the depredations of the swift Con- 
federate cruisers. This want is 
especially to be heeded, since the 
late American war has shown how 
easily a belligerent without ships 
can be provided with them; and 
since also a desire exists on the part 
of America to retort upon us our 
imputed complicity with the inflic- 
tions she suffered. To this retort 
we shall be exposed sooner or later, 
by persistence in the false econ- 
omy of the Admiralty. Yet the 
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men wanted in the dockyards for 
this important work were dis- 
charged, to add to the crowd of 
starving mechanics in our streets; 
and Government timber, with which 
the needed ships ought to have 
been built, was sold at a loss in 
a glutted market. Mr. Childers 
retorts upon his predecessors the 
charge of having improperly re- 
duced the artificers by asserting 
that they had discharged many 
others before he came into office. 
He is, however, convicted by his 
own defence. That his predeces- 
sors had recently reduced the arti- 
ficers should have been a caution 
to him to be. exceedingly circum- © 
spect before he made furt re- 
ductions, instead of being a lure to 
him to pass the limit which others, 
willing to make all safe reductions, 
had drawn. If he were justified by 
the reduction made by his prede- 
cessors, so his successors might be 
justified in making still further re- 
ductions. And so the country suf- 
fers by the importunity for office. 
There has been an intention to 
abolish the office of Naval Super- 
intendents of Dockyards, and this 
mischievous project may be revived. 
Should it be carried into effect in 
the great outfitting ports, the link 
will be wanting which has hitherto 
connected the dockyards with the 
fleet, and by means of which the 
incessant business in which both 
must co-operate has been so advan- 
tageously conducted. The result 
will be, that when some consider- 
able pressure of work is thrust upon 
the dockyards, they will be in a 
state of utter confusion and insub- 
ordination. The Government ex- 
pectations of progress in the work 
will on some emergency be disap- 
pointed, and the blame which 
should rest upon mischievous ad- 
ministrators will be heaped upon 
those who are the unhappy execu- 
tives in disorganised departments. 
Whilst work is hindered, and time 
lost in accusations mutually ban- 
died between a frightened Govern- 
ment and indignant officers strug- 
gling to expedite an armament 
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under an impracticable system, the 
enemy’s fleet may be sweeping the 
Channel. The principle of having 
a naval chief in the dockyards had 
worked so well previously to Sir J. 
Graham’s administration, and had 
produced such good results under 
the most trying conditions to which 
this country had ever been sub- 
jected, that he carried the principle 
still further, and for the Commis- 
sioner, who was a naval officer hold- 
ing a civil office, he substituted a 
Superintendent, with his flag flying. 
The proposed scheme must have 
emanated from a brain wholly un- 
informed as to the necessities of 
the Service. 

A very objectionable change has 
just been made in the dockyard 
administration, by abolishing the 
Storekeepers, and transferring their 
departments, as well as that of the 
Engineers, to the Master Ship- 
wright. This will increase a pre- 


viously-existing evil, for the Master 
Shipwright has been so much con- 


fined to his office that he could 
not sufficiently supervise the build- 
ing and equipping of ships. 

It is, moreover, fatal to the im- 
portant principle (so essential for 
any effectual control of expendi- 
ture), that the person issuing stores 
ought not to be he who expends 
them. The Master Shipwright may 
henceforth charge stores to any 
work upon which he may be em- 
ployed; and certainly the effect of 
this cannot be to furnish the’ House 
of Commons with more lucid or 
more reliable accounts. 

It has been attempted to make 
official capital by contrasting the 
vigilance of the present Admir- 
alty with the negligence of their 
predecessors. A keen desire to 
serve such a purpose was exhibited 
by the false colouring given to two 
cases of Admiralty subordinates 
having taken bribes. The attempt, 
however, failed to show that these 
dishonest men had, or could have 
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had, any influence prejudicial to 
the public interests. The fact is, 
they attempted to defraud a mer- 
chant, not the public, by leading 
him to. believe they could cause his 
tender to be accepted. The crime 
of these two worthless men was 
that of obtaining money under false 
pretences. So far as integrity is 
concerned, the point te be remem- 
bered is, that in all cases of actual 
corruption, the contractor, if not 
primarily the corrupter, is a parti- 
cipator in the corruption. : 

When the dockyards and other 
establishments shall have been 
abolished or reduced to skeletons, 
there will be free commercial com- 
petition for Government orders. 
Let Mr. Bright, the chief of the 
Board of Trade, and a representative 
commercial man, explain the prin- 
ciple upon which the country may 
thus be served. He has candidly 
informed us that infamous frauds 
were simply too often ‘ordinary 
effects of competition in trade.” 

From the time of the preposter- 
ous assumption of the command of 
a fleet by a Civil First Lord, de- 
fended by imputing jealousy to the 
admirals commanding the squad- 
rons about to be combined, until 
the monstrous proposal ‘to subject 
officers on half-pay to the “ Disci- 
pline Act,” the Admiralty have 
made a series of blunders which 
could not have occurred when the 
Civil First Lord had responsible 
professional advisers. . More, no 
doubt, might easily be said, but 
enough has been advanced to show 
the danger to our Naval Service 
into which the country is drift- 
ing. However. vain the hope may 
be that these observations will 
effect their purpose,* still the con- 
victions of the writer prompt him 
to make an effort to avert the mis- 
chief that must result from a per- 
sistence in the course that has been 
inaugurated by the present Ad- 
miralty. 





* The official experience of the writer entitles his opinions to great weight.— 


Ep. B. M. 
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Hooran! we have found out the secret at last, 

And our old Irish troubles are over and past: 

We have solved the hard problem that proved so bewildering, 
And discovered that Ireland’s—a country of children ! 


Poor innocent babes! they’ve been sadly misused: 

We've indulged them in freedoms we should have refused. 
What could we expect but a train of disasters, 

When we suffered mere children to be their own masters ? 


We've allowed them to bid and to bargain for farms; 
To vote at elections, and carry firearms ; 

They’ve been suffered and summoned to sit upon juries, 
And, of course, they have acted like fools or like furies. 


In England we watch o’er the helpless and young, 
To take care that their elders shall do them no wrong; 


But a much wider circuit our care must engage, 
When a whole population is found under age. 


All our plans must be changed: we must now take in hand 
Every contract that’s made about labour or land. 

Every man that’s removed, though with no right to stay, 
Must be paid something handsome for going away. 


Then as Ireland has long been a mere rabbit-warren, 
And there’s no way to make early marriages barren, 
We must next, if the good of these minors is meant, 
Forbid them to marry without our consent. 


O Erin mavourneen! och cushla mo chree! . 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea! 
With what Irish ideas your English abettors 

Are now making you free by these newly-found fetters ! 





Note.—Is the way-going payment in question a revival of the old Celti¢ usage 
of Deoch-an-dorais—the door-drink, or stirrup-cup, that was due to every part- 
ing guest ? 
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Tis is the most elaborate jest 
which the sportive author has 
ever played off upon an amiable 
and confiding public. Addressing 
the novel-reading portion of that 
public in his own mind, he has 
evidently said: ‘You have been 
this long while prating of purity of 
style, truth to nature, probability, 
and adherence to the rules of art. 
You have been condemning sensa- 
tional novels, and false effects, and 
didactic prosings, and slipshod com- 
position. Well, I will write some- 
thing which shall be more extrava- 
gant than the romances of the 
‘London Journal,’ more inflated in 
expression and false in grammar 
than the exercises of an aspiring 
schoolboy of the fifth form, more 
foreign to life and reality than the 
hysteric fancies of a convent-bred 
girl, and, in point of art, on a level 
with the drop-scene of a provincial 
theatre. My pictures of high life 
shall resemble the gin - inspired 
dreams of the assistant of some 
fashionable haberdasher, who enjoys 
glimpses of great houses and great 
people when he goes out with the 
goods. I will not even infuse any 
humour into this performance, the 
extravagance of which shall be only 
equalled by its dulness, And yet 
many of you who instruct others 
on questions of taste shall accept 
the book in all seriousness, while 
those who see through the jest will 
still be compelled to applaud its 
success. If the youngest son of 
any of my laudatory critics, at home 
for the holidays, had shown his 
father the composition in manu- 
script and confessed himself the 
author, the parent, in the righteous 
exercise of his authority, would 
have put the sheets promptly in 
the fire and lectured the young 
scribbler on his absurdity ; and the 
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jest lies in the extorting the praise 
of these critics by putting the 
name of the Right Honourable B. 
Disraeli on the title-page. Many 
authors have taken foolish young 
men for their heroes, and have been 
censured accordingly; but I will 
not even take a foolish young man 
for mine—he shall not be a young 
man at all—I will get him direct 
from Madame Tussaud. My char- 
acters shall have that kind of 
resemblance to real people which 
distinguishes the portraits of em- 
bryo artists—a prominent feature 
only shall be like, or the portrai- 
ture of the cravats and coats of the 
sitters shall be faithful ; or, failing 
even that slight exercise of art, I 
will affix such a name as shall at 
once suggest the original, and 
my readers, as they guess, shall 
be delighted with their own per- 
spicacity. _ A great humorist once 
caricatured a work of mine, but 1 
will out-Codlingsby Codlingsby. 
The public thinks itself knowing ; 
so do the bumpkins at a fair on A 
grin applause on the jackpudding, 
and, as I shall show, with equal 
reason.” And this sardonic pleas- 
antry has been amply justified by 
the result. The shaking of the cap- 
and-bells has been watched with 
all the gravity due to Jupiter's 
nod. 
It is evident that a work con- 
structed on this plan need not de- 
mand much invention, and that old 
materials will be as good as, or bet- 
ter than, new. When, therefore, it 
appears that the wealth of the hero 
is unbounded; that he talks of 
building cathedrals with the sav- 
ings of his minority ; that his family, 
seat is vaster and more gorgeous 
than the palace of Aladdin; that 
there are among his friends dukes 
possessing enormous wealth and in- 
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fluence, a pushing lady who makes 
up by tact for want of breeding, 
obscure adventurers who shake 
kingdoms, and a marvellous in- 
triguing female who can do every- 
thing and rules everybody,—the 
reader, fancying he has seen some- 
thing of all this well-worn finery 
before, will perhaps mutter under 
his breath, “Old clo’!” The cos- 
tumes are of the chaste kind sup- 
plied to amateur actors by Messrs. 
Nathan at so much per night; the 
jewellery, in splendour and taste, 
resembles the workmanship of the 
celebrated lapidaries of Birming- 
ham. 

Lothair, whose rank and parent- 
age are carefully concealed through- 
out the book, but whose descent, 
at least on the mother’s side, is 
known to us (he being, as we have 
already said, the legitimate off- 
spring of Madame Tussaud), comes 
on the stage same time before he 
attains the majority which will give 
the Legislature the advantage of his 
presence in the Upper House. We 
are all familiar with the satirical 
views of modern society, which re- 
present. men and women of all 
sorts and conditions as the abject 
adorers of wealth ; but nothing 
more cynical has ever been achieved 
in this way than the description 
of the struggles of the leaders of 
society — beautiful women, states- 
men, and dignitaries of rival priest- 
hoods—for the control of this young 
money-bag. ‘ London,” we are 
told, “ was at Lothair’s feet.” Like 
Mrs. Jarley, he was the delight of 
the nobility and gentry. No ball, 
no dinner-party, is considered com- 
plete without the presence of the 
gilded youth. ! Potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors/\exercise the most 
uastute diplomacy in approaching 
him, and gravely discuss with him 
the most momentous questions, dis- 
Playing the deference, the cunning, 
and the perseverance which might 


be appropriate in gaining over some 
great potentate who carried the 
destinies of a nation in his pocket, 
but which seem ludicrously dispro- 
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portioned to their singularly feeble 
object. It is true that they talk 
terrible nonsense and _ terrible 
twaddle—still it appears to be the 
best they have; and their ri 
though more decorous, is ha 
more respectable, and much leg 
amusing, than that of a crowd of 
Moers whom we once saw in Tan- 
gier tearing each other’s beards 
and pulling off each other’s turbans 
in a mad struggle for a fourpenny- 
pee which an English stranger 
ad dropped from a_ balcony. 
Whether Lothair shall ultimately 
be labelled Protestant or Roman 
Catholic is absolutely represented 
to be a matter of considerable im: 
portance to others than himself; 
and there are some female Danies 
of irreproachable morals, each of 
whom, it is evident, will have her 
young affections crushed and her 
soft heart broken if the golden 
shower should fall into any lap but 
hers. One of these disappointed 
fair ones, indeed, hides her anguish 
in a convent, unable to endure the 
hollow world when a rival is to 
have the prize. If the reader will 
only consider what chance any of 
the youths of his acquaintance just 
turned of twenty would have of 
obtaining all this homage on the 
score of his own unassisted merits, 
he will the, better appreciate the 
stinging satire of the description of 
Lothair’s social successes. 

The first volume is taken up with 
the appearance of most of the char- 
acters on the stage, and the plan is 
adopted (which we do not, how- 
ever, recommend to less experienced 
authors) of devoting one chapter 
or more to each separate group, 
without regard to the insignificant 
fact that they are scarcely more 
connected with each other than the 
different shoots in an asparagus- 
bed. First Lothair visits the ducal 
seat of Brentham, the owner of 
which suffered to a degree unusu- 
ally severe from the embarras de 
richesses :— 

“His Grace was accustomed to say 
that he had only one misfortune, and it 
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was a great one; he had no home. His 
family had married so many heiresses, 
and he consequently possessed so many 
halls and castles, at all of which perio- 
dically, he wished, from a right feel- 
ing, to reside, that there was no sacred 
spot identified with his life in which 
his heart, in the bustle and tumult of 
existence, could take refuge.” 

His metropolitan mansion was 
on the same magnificent scale. 
“The Duke was one of the few 
gentlemen in London who lived in 
a palace.” This fortunate peer 
had several daughters, each more 
beautiful than the other. Two of 
these are married, and one son-in- 
law, St. Aldegonde, not yet a duke, 
but a duke’s heir, and evidently a 
great favourite with the author, is 
an execrable ruffian, as we shall 
see, who would never have been 
tolerated for an hour in any decent 
house, but whose brutal eccentrici- 
ties are detailed with affectionate 
approbation. This patrician is 
humoured to such a degree by his 
wife, that we are told, “when he 
cried for the moon it was promised 
him immediately.” He smokes 
“Manilla cheroots of enormous 
lehgth ;’ but the other son-in-law, 
Lord Montairy, was differently 
minded, for of him it is recorded 
that “he was so distractedly fond 
of Lady Montairy that he would 
only smoke cigarettes,” and the do- 
mesticity of his tastes is further 
evinced thus :— 

“Lord Montairy was passionately 
devoted to croquét. He flattered him- 
self that he was the most accomplished 
male performer existing. He would 
have thought absolutely the most ac- 
complished, were it not for the unri- 
valled feats of Lady Montairy. She 
was the queen of croquét. Her sisters 
also used the mallet with admirable 
skill, but not like Georgina. Lord 
Montairy always looked forward to his 
summer croquét at Brentham. It was 
a great croguét family, the Brentham 
family ; even listless Lord St. Alde- 
gonde would sometimes play, with a 
cigar never out of his mouth. They 


did not object to hig smoking in the 


air. On the cont , ‘they rather 
liked it.’” re 
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But, the gem of the household is 
the youngest daughter, not at all 
original or amusing, or differing 
in any way from the ordinary silly 
young lady of slight novels, except 
in her name, which displays the 
author’s invention and research to 
great advantage, for she is called 
Lady Corisande, and to all the 
beauty of her sisters she adds a 
refined expression peculiar to her- 
self. What the father of these 
divinities was like we may partly 
guess from that remarkable noble- 
man’s own estimate of himself and 
of them: ‘Every day when he 
looked into the glass, and gave the 
last touch to his consummate toil- 
ette, he offered his grateful thanks 
to Providence that his family was 
not unworthy of him.” 

The first time that Lothair hears 
Corisande sing, he thus accosts 
that siren :— 


“* Your singing,’ he said, ‘is the 
finest thing I ever heard. I am so 
happy that I am not going to leave 
Brentham to-morrow. There is no 
place in the world that I think equal 
to Brentham.’ 

“¢« And I love it too, and no other 
place,’ she replied ; ‘and I should be 
quite happy if I never left it.’” 


Nor is this remarkable identity 
of tastes the only link between 
these innocent beings. “ Lothair’s 
vast inheritance was ‘in many 
counties and in more than one 
kingdom. . Lothair was the 
possessor of as many palaces and 
castles as the Duke himself.” <A 
few more such proprietors, and all 
the rest of our county families 
would be forced to go into lodgings. 
Thus naturally fitted to be the 
Duke’s son-in-law, Lothair signifies 
a wish to stand in that relation to 
the ,illustrious peer. The Duchess, 
however, to whom he im his 
desire, thinks he had better wait, 
and Lothair accepts the advice 
with exemplary docility. He had 
previously told her of his intention 
to build on his estates, as soon as 
he should be master of them, no 
less than two thousand cottages, a 
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number which, if collected in rows, 
would have made an _ average 
county town, and which thus at- 
tests the magnificence of Lothair’s 
disposition. 

All this time he has been sur- 
rounded by a highly Protestant 
atmosphere — indeed Lady Cori- 
sande is remarkable for nothing so 
much, next to her name, as for the 
stanchness of her Protestantism. 
But now another element comes 
. into play, for we are introduced to 
Cardinal Grandison. This prelate, 
one of Lothair’s guardians, is a 
highly-influential member of the 
Romish Church. He is very tall, 
extraordinarily thin, and entirely 
devoted to the interests of the Pa- 
pacy; and being better acquainted 
than most people with the extent of 
his ward’s worldly possessions, it na- 
turally occurs to him that so rich a 
young man, with a cardinal for his 
guardian, ought, by a little judicious 
management, to be brought, along 
with his property, within the fold 
of the true Church. Accordingly 
the worthy ecclesiastic, in his very 
first interview with the hero, sets 
about this politic design, though 
the style of his conversation is so 
insupportably tedious that any or- 
dinarily-constituted youth thus ex- 
posed to it would have fled the 
neighbourhood at all hazards, never 
returning during the Cardinal’s life- 
time. His uncommon thinness is 
fully accounted for by the manner 
in which we find him receiving an 
invitation to dinner: “‘I never eat 
and I never drink,’ said the Cardi- 
nal; ‘I am sorry to say I cannot’” 
—a degree of involuntary abstemi- 
ousness which must have been very 
convenient and exemplary during 
fasts of the Church, and which ren- 
ders any extreme of emaciation 
credible. 

The next group we are intro- 
duced to is that which surrounds 
Mr. and Mrs. Putney Giles. Mr. 
Giles -is a solicitor, but, neverthe- 
less, is not without claim to a place 
in the high society in which we 
find him, since we are assured that 
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“many of his clients were amo 
the most distinguished personages 
of the realm.” Mrs. Giles is a lady 
with the weakness, not unfrequently 
depicted in novels, of desiring to 
get into a class higher than her own, 
Lothair dines with this pair, and we 
subjoin a short specimen of the 
table-talk. Somebody has mention- 
ed the Gulf Stream :— 


“* And are you afraid of the Gulf 
Stream ? inquired Lothair of his calmer 
neighbour. : 

“*T think we want more evidence of 
a change. The Vice-Chancellor and 
myself went down to a place we have 
near town on Saturday, where there is 
a very nice piece of water; indeed 
some people call it a lake; but it was 
quite frozen, and my boys wanted to 
skate, but that I would not permit.’ 

“* You believe in the Gulf Stream to 
that extent,’ said Lothair,—‘ no gkat- 
ing.’’ 


At this dinner Lothair encounters 
a very singular lady, who is destined 
to exercise great control over his 
fate. She is described as “‘a matron 
of not many summers.” Her face 
strikes him, and he asks who she is, 
She is called Theodora, is married 
to a friend of Garibaldi, her birth 
is unknown, she speaks every lan- 
guage, is ultra-cosmopolitan, and 
‘* has invented a new religion.” An 
introduction to her is offered by his: 
informant, but that is reserved to 
be effected in a much more informal 
and impressive way than by a cou- 
ple of bows in a drawing-room. 

The next personages whose ac- 
quaintance we make are Lord and 
Lady St. Jerome, “ who resided in 
one of the noblest mansions of St. 
James’s Square.” As the Duke's 
family represent the Protestant in- 
fluence directed on the hero, so the 
St. Jeromes throw their own weight 
and that of their family mansion 
into the Romanist scale. The lady 
was “the daughter of a Protestant 
house, but during a residence at 
Rome after her marriage, she had 
reverted to the ancient faith, which 
she professed with the enthusiastic’ 
convictions of aconvert. . . . All 
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Lady St. Jerome’s family connec- 
tions were persons of much fashion ; 
. . . her saloons were always at- 
tended, and by ‘nice people.’” Lo- 
thair dines at their noble mansion. 
“Tt was a lively dinner,” we are 
told. ‘Lord St. Jerome loved con- 
versation, though he never con- 
versed. ‘There must be an audi- 
ence,’ he would say, ‘and I am the 
audiencé.’” There was a Monsig- 
nore Berwick, who must have been 
a kind of ecclesiastical firework, for 
it seems that, when necessary, he 
“could sparkle with anecdote or 
blaze with repartee ;” and 


“all the chaplains who abounded in 
this house were men of bright abilities, 
not merely men of reading, but of the 
world, learned in the world’s ways, and 
trained to govern mankind by the ver- 
satility of their sympathies. It was a 
dinner where there could not be two 
conversations going on, and where even 


‘the silent take their share in the talk 


by their sympathy.” 


Now it is unlucky that none of 
the conversation of this lively din- 
neris preserved. Mr. Disraeli treats 
us only to a Barmecide’s feast of 
wit. But the Monsignore subse- 
quently indulges in such utterances 
as the following: “Before a few 
years have elapsed, every country 
in Europe will be atheistical except 
France. . . . Let Christendom 
give us her prayers for the next few 
years, and Pio Nono will become 
the most powerful monarch in Eu- 
rope, perhaps the only one.” After 
these specimens of the table-talk of 
this sagacious though desponding 
prelate, the reader will perhaps 
agree with us in doubting whether 
he could, in his most combustible 
moments, sparkle with anecdote 
or blaze with repartee’; or whether, 
even with the assistance of the bril- 
liant and abundant chaplains, his 
conversational abilities could have 
rendered the dinner in any degree 
more ‘lively than if he had followed 
the judicious example of Lord St. 
Jerome, However, Lothair is of a 
nature to be easily satisfied in the 


matter of wit, and is much im- 
pressed by his new acquaintances ; 
nevertheless, even with the enthu- 
siastic hostess, the silently a 
ciative host, the sparkling and 6 - 
ing Monsignore, and the abundant 
chaplains, there is still an influence 
wanting to balance that of Lady 
Corisande, and that is supplied by 
Lord St. Jerome’s niece, Miss Arun- 
del, who is graphically and powerfully 
described as “a beautiful young 
lady,” and the sole object of whose 
bright existence is to further the 
interests of the Papacy. Her cheer- 
ful frame of mind is thus exhi- 
bited :— 


“One day he ventured to express to 
Miss Arundel a somewhat hopeful view 
of the future, but Méss Arundel shook 
her head. 

“*T do not agree with my aunt, at 
least as regards this country,’ said Miss 
Arundel; ‘I think our sins are too 
great. We left His Church, and God 
is now leaving us,’” 


The atmosphere of high life in 
which we have been revelling now 
suddenly changes for that. of an 
obscure coffee-room, frequented by 
shabby foreigners in London. The 
waiter, described as “ ever-vigilant,” 
is addressed by a mysterious person, 
who is known as the General, and 
who demands to see the landlord, b 
whom he is obsequiously receiv 
and conducted to a room filled with 
conspirators, including a Head-Cen- 
tre: “‘The Standing Committee of the 
Holy Alliance of Peoples all rose” 
(superfluous, it may be thought, in a 
standing committee), ‘although they 
were extreme Republicans, when the 
General entered. Such is the magical 
influence of a man of action over men 
of the pen and tongue.” Nothing 
comes, however, of this formidable 
meeting—the talk of the men of the 
tongue being quite as trivial and ab- 
surd as if they had all been mon- 
signores and cardinals ; and it is rather 
a relief to get back from the seedy 
and stupid scoundrels to the 
and baronetage at Vauxe, the family 
seat of the St. Jeromes. Lothair ar- 
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rives there just in the nick of time, 
when some fascinating Popish cere- 
monies, called ‘‘Tenebree,” are in pro- 
gress. The ingenuous youth is easily 
induced to assist at these, and a pro- 
found impression is produced on 
him, when, at the end of the last 
of them, as he rose, “* Miss Arundel 
passed him with streaming eyes.” 
At a picnic next day the hostess is 
more charming than ever: ‘“ Never 
was such gay and’ graceful hospi- 
tality. Lothair was quite fasci- 
nated as she thrust a paper of 
lobster-sandwiches into his hand, 
and enjoined Monsignore Catesby 
to fill his tumbler with chablis.” 
Thus fed and fascinated, and ex- 
posed to the spells of Miss Arundel 
while revelling on _ lobster-sand- 


wiches, the Protestantism of Lo-: 


thair is evidently in imminent dan- 
ger; and this is presently increased 
by the arrival of the Cardinal, who 
is thus welcomed: “His Emi- 
nence was received with much cere- 
mony. The marshalled household, 
ranged in lines, fell on their knees 
at his approach; and Lady St. Jer- 
ome, Miss Arundel, and some other 
ladies scarcely less choice and fair, 
with the lowest obeisance, touched, 
with their honoured lips, his prince- 
ly hand.” 

The Cardinal, the hostess, and 
the beautiful young lady, now all 
concentrate their efforts on the prose- 
lytising of Lothair. Of Miss Arundel 
we learn that ‘in her society every 
day he took a strange and deeper in- 
terest :”— 

“JT wonder what will be her lot,’ 
he exclaimed. 

“ «Tt seems to me to be settled,’ said 
Father Coleman. ‘She will be the 
bride of the Church.’ 

“‘TIndeed!’ and he started, and 
even changed colour. 

“*She deems it her vocation,’ said 
Father Coleman, 

“*And yet, with such gifts, to be 
immured in a convent,’ said Lothair. 

“That would not necessarily fol- 
low,’ replied Father Coleman. ‘ Miss 
Arundel may occupy a position in which 
she may exercise much influence for the 
great cause which absorbs her being.’ 
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“«There is a divine energy about 
her,’ said Lothair, almost speaking to 
himself. ‘ It could not have been given 
for little ends.’ 

“Tf Miss Arundel could meet with 
a spirit as exalted and as energetic as 
her own,’ said Father Coleman, ‘ her 
fate might be different. She has no 
thoughts which are not great, and no 
purposes which are not sublime. But 
for the companion of her life she would 
require no less than a Godfrey de 
Bouillon,’ ” 

But his speculations were not al] 
confined to the lot of Miss Arun- 
del, for “(Lothair began to medi- 
tate on two great ideas—the recon- 
ciliation of Christendom, and the 
influence of architecture on reli- 
gion.” Whether the former of these 
great ideas was to be accomplished, 
according to the previsions of Mon- 
signore Berwick, by the union of 
all nations under the sovereignty 
of Pio Nono (whose longevity will 
in that case be miraculous), we are 
not informed; but Lothair sets about 
the latter at once in the most practi- 
cal manner, by resolving to devote 
£200,000 to the building of a cathe- 
dral, instead of to the construction 
of cottages, and causes an architect 
to make plans for the purpose. 
These designs are sent to him in 
a style totally different from that 
which would have sufficed for an 
ordinary commoner :— 

“The door opened, and servants came 
in bearing a large and magnificent port- 
folio. It was of morocco and of prela- 
tial purple, with broad bands of gold 
and alternate ornaments of a cross and 
a coronet. A servant handed to Lo- 
thair a letter, which enclosed the key 
that opened its lock. The portfolio 
contained the plans and drawings of 
the cathedral.” 

Whether this cathedral would be 
Anglican or Romish, Lothair did 
not know himself. It depended 
a good deal on the comparative 
warmth and influence of the smiles 
of Miss Arundel and of Lady Cori- 
sande. But just now ‘it seemed 
to Lothair that nothing could inte- 
rest him in life that was not. sym- 
bolical of divine truths and an 
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adumbration of the celestial here- 
after.’ On the one hand, he was 
fortified “by a conviction of the 
apostolical succession of the Eng- 
lish bishops, which no Act of Par- 
liament could alter or affect.” But 
on the other, he “‘ was haunted by 
a feeling that the relations of his 
communion with the Blessed Virgin 
were not satisfactory,” and in fact 
seems to have been a bore and prig 
of very singular promise. 


“ «To whom is your cathedral to be 
inscribed ?' asks Miss Clare Arundel. 

«<'T'o a saint in heaven and in earth,’ 
said Lothair, blushing ; ‘ to St. Clare.’” 


After this we learn that “he was 
meditating if he should say more.” 

Before quitting Vauxe we will 
quote two of the most important 
facts concerning the establishment 
there. One is, that after dinner 
the nobility and gentry “left the 
room with the ladies, in the Conti- 
nental manner.” The other is, that 
“it was the sacred hour of two 
when Lothair arrived, and they 
were summoned to luncheon almost 
immediately” — though why the 
hour of two should be sacred we 
know no more than Mr. Disraeli. 
We will also give a short specimen 
of the conversation that prevailed, 
both as illustrating the manners of 
high life, and as relieving Lord St, 
Jerome from the stigma of being 
unable to converse :— 


“«These are for you, dear uncle,’ 
said Clare Arundel, as she gave him a 
rich cluster of violets. ‘Just now the 
woods are more fragrant than the gar- 
dens, and these are the produce of our 
morning walk. I could have brought 
you some primroses, but I do not like 
to mix violets with anything.’ 

“ «They say primroses make a capi- 
tal salad,’ said Lord St. Jerome. 

“* Barbarian!’ exclaimed Lady St. 
Jerome. ‘I see you want luncheon; 
it must be ready ;’ and she took Lo- 
thair’s arm. ‘I will show you a por- 
trait of one of your ancestors,’ she 
said; ‘he married an Arundel.’ ” 


Evidently it is now high ‘time for 
the Protestant faction to interfere, 
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unless they wish Lothair to go 
straight to Rome and kiss the 
Pope’s toe. Accordingly he is hur- 
ried away to the Duke’s house in 
London. Lady Corisande has just 
been presented. “From the mo- 
ment her fair cheek was sealed by 
the gracious approbation of Majesty, 
all the critics of the Court at once 
recognised her as the Cynosure of 
the Empyrean.” 

In describing a dinner-party at 
the Duke’s, at which a Lord Caris- 
brooke was present, ‘‘a young man 
of distinguished air and appear- 
ance,” the author, accustomed as 
we are to his eccentricities, never- 
theless greatly startled us by the 
abrupt announcement that “ Lord 
Carisbrooke was breeding.” He 
was only breeding horses, however. 
Afterwards there was a ball, at 
which poor Miss Arundel, with 
nothing but the odour of sanctity 
to make her agreeable, stood a very 
poor chance with the Cynosure of 
the Empyrean, bearing the seal of 
majesty on her cheek: “ A prince: 
of the blood was dancing with 
Lady Corisande. Lothair was there 
vis-a-vis with Miss Arundel. . . . 
Lothair had to advance and meet 
Lady Corisande. Her approaching 
mien was full of grace and majesty.’” 
We should think so, considering 
what was on her cheek. We have 
often heard from young men ad- 
dicted to slang phraseology that the 
most remarkable feature of the girls 
of the rising generation is their 
“ cheek,” but all must yield in this 
particular to the Lady Corisande. 
As incidental bits of high life, we 
may note that they had dined “in 
the Chinese saloon” (we hope on 
birds’-nest soup and puppy-dog 
pie), and that the supper was con-. 
ducted in this way :— 


“ Royalty, followed by the imperial 
presence of ambassadors, and escorted 
by a group of dazzling duchesses and 
paladins of high degree, was ushered 
with courteous pomp by the host and 
hostess into a choice saloon, hung with 
rose-coloured tapestry and illumined by- 
chandeliers of crystal, where they were 
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served from gold plate. But the thou- 
sand less favoured were not badly off, 
when they found themselves in the 
more capacious chambers, into which 
they rushed with an eagerness hardly 
in keeping with the splendid nonchal- 
ance of the preceding hours. 

“ «What a perfect family !’ exclaimed 
Hugo Bohun, as he extracted a couple 
of fat little birds from their bed of as- 
pic jelly. ‘Everything they do in such 
perfect taste. How safe you were here 
to have ortolans for supper !’ 

“ All the little round tables, though 
their number was infinite, were full. 
Male groups hung about ; some in at- 
tendance on fair dames, some foraging 
for themselves, some thoughtful and 
more patient and awaiting a satisfac- 
tory future. Never was such an ele- 
gant clatter.” 

Lothair now resolves to return 
to Oxford (where he had before en- 
tered the University, and where 
he had a considerable establish- 
ment of horses). Driving out his 
drag, he finds in the road a lady 
with a broken-down carriage. This 
was Theodora. Lothair gallantly 
offers assistance, and Theodora, 
while thanking him, introduces 
him to her husband, Colonel Cam- 
pian, a Southern American. Lo- 
thair sends them home in his drag, 
which was drawn by a remarkable 
team. ‘They were four roans 
highly bred, with black manes and 
tails. They had the Arab eye, with 
arched necks, and seemed proud of 
themselves and their master.” The 
grateful Campians invite Lothair 
to dinner. The lady’s attractions 
are thus described: “The counte- 
nance was Olympian; a Phidian 
face, with large grey eyes and dark 
lashes; wonderful hair, abounding 
without art, and gathered together 
by Grecian fillets.’ Next day they 
all go to Blenheim; the weather is 
beautiful, the scene enchanting, the 
‘Colonel the most accommodating 
of men ; and the naughty hero, who, 
before he is of age, has proposed 
for one girl, and been on the ex- 
treme verge of proposing for an- 
other, now makes ardent love to 
‘the lady with the Olympian coun- 
tenance and Phidian face. Even 
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the most rigid moralists will, how- 
ever, be disposed to excuse his pas- 
sion, in consideration of the mental 
as well as personal attractions of 
the lady. Here are a few senti- 
ments selected at hazard from her 
conversation :— 


“*T live only for climate and the 
affections.’ 

“*Tam a great foe to dinners, and 
indeed to all meals. I think when the 
good time comes we shall give up eat- 
ing in public, except, perhaps, fruit, 
on a green bank, with music.’ 

“ * Railways have elevated and soft- 
ened the lot of man.’ 

“ *Trequire in all things sympathy,’” 


Evidently to know such a woman 
was to love her. Lothair returns 
to London, but the visit to Blen- 
heim had quite untuned him for 
the society of people who live for 
other objects than climate and the 
affections. He is engaged to dine 
with the Montairys, but he un- 
scrupulously resolves to throw 
them over. It is fortunate that he 
does, for fate leads him into much 
less commonplace company. He 
calls a cab, and as he gets into it, 
naturally remarks, as any other 
young man would, “’Tis the gon- 
dola of London ;” just as, when in 
Venice, he probably remarks of the 
gondola, ‘“’Tis the hansom of the 
Adriatic.” The judicious order 
which he gives to the cabman is, 
“ Drive on till I tell you to stop.” 
He is driven about, accordingly, as 
passengers so often are, at the pleas- 
ure of the cabman, till, in some 
unknown suburb, a procession in 
the road arrests the progress of the 
vehicle. Lothair gets out, and 
being probably confused as to fares 
by the new cab regulations, and 
being, moreover, as we know, the 
weakest of young men, gives the 
driver a sovereign. The cabman 
thereupon, “ staring with delight 
at the sovereign in his astonished 
palm,” promptly and inevitably re- 
cognises in him “a real gentleman,” 
and in gratitude tells him that the 
procession is on its way toa Fenian 
meeting, that he has a ticket of ad- 
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mission, and that he will transfer 
that ticket to Lothair. Thus, by 
the most natural sequence of events 
in the world, Lothair, instead of 
dining with the Montairys, attends 
a Fenian meeting. The reason why 
he is taken there by the author is 
that he may make the acquaintance 
of the conspirator known as the 
General. When the hat is taken 
round, as is customary at Fenian 
meetings, Lothair declines to con- 
tribute, possibly because he had 
given all his money to the cabman. 
He is thereupon denounced as a 
non-subscriber, and consequently a 
spy; and the aggrieved Fenians are 
about to set upon him, when the 
General interposes, threatens two 
or three hundred of the assailants 
with his pistol, gives his name pri- 
vately to the leader of the Fenian 
Lodge, on whom it acts like a talis- 
man; and after seeing Lothair 
safely out of this “lodge in some 
vast wilderness,” declines to receive 
any thanks, or even to reveal his 
name. We need hardly say that 
the General is a friend of Theodora, 
and that he gives that wonderful 
womar in politics what she requires 
in all things—namely, sympathy. 
Next day, Lothair, after winning 
the prize at a pigeon-match, goes to 
dine with a Mr. Brancepeth, an un- 
happy person, whose life is spent 
in giving exquisite dinners to people 
of distinction, and who “had at- 
tained the highest celebrity in his 
peculiar career.” ‘“ Royalty,” we 
are told, “had consecrated his ban- 
quets”—no wonder that “to dine 
with Mr. Brancepeth was a social in- 
cident that was mentioned.” How- 
ever, we should not have paused 
over Mr. Brancepeth’s banquet if it 
had not happened to illustrate the 
refined and pleasing manners of St. 
Aldegonde, who is intended by the 
author for an agreeable character, 
calculated to leave a pleasing im- 
pression on the reader. That noble- 
man, when riding with Mr. Brance- 
peth in the morning, had politely 
mentioned, “as was his general 
custom with his companions, that 
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he was bored to very extinction.’’ 
Mr. Brancepeth resents the imputa- 
tion of being a bore so little that 
he takes great pains to get the cour- 
teous speaker to dine with him. 
One Pinto, for whom St. Aldegonde 
has a depraved admiration, is a 
guest at this dinner, and during the 
meal the noble lord, “‘ with his back 
turned to his other neighbour, hung 
upon the accents of Mr. Pinto.” 
But all this time he ate nothing, 
which naturally distressed his host. 


“He did not care so much for his 
occasionally leaning on the table with 
both his elbows, but that he should 
pass by every dish was distressing. So 
Mr. Brancepeth whispered to his own 
valet—a fine gentleman, who stood by 
his master’s chair and attended on no 
one else, except, when requisite, his 
master’s immediate neighbour—and 
desired him to suggest to St. Aldegonde 
whether the side table might not pro- 
vide, under the difficulties, some suste- 
nance. St. Aldegonde seemed quite gra- 
tified by the attention, and said he 
should like to have some cold meat. 
Now that was the only thing the side 
table, bounteous as was its disposition, 
could not provide. All the joints of 
the season were named in vain, and 
pies and preparations of many climes. 
But nothing would satisfy St. Alde- 
gonde but cold meat.” 

Then Lothair goes to a ball given 
for Miss Arundel, where “he yield- 
ed to the magic of the flowing hour. 
soe As he fed her with cates 
as delicate as her lips, and manu- 
factured for her dainty beverages 
which would not outrage their pur- 
ity, Lothair at last could not refrain 
from intimating his sense of her 
unusual but charming joyousness.” 
After this remarkable union of cates 
and compliments, and ere the flow- 
ing hour was well stagnant, we are 
sorry to have to record that when he 
jumped into his brougham at break 
of day, he exclaimed, “‘ Thank hea- 
vens, it is at last Friday!” and 
the reason why he thanked heavens 
that it was Friday was, that on that 
day he, Lothario Lothair, was go- 
ing to visit Mrs. Campian of the 
Olympian countenance at her coun- 
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try seat of Belmont. He rode 
thither upon ‘a dark chestnut 
barb, which, proud of its resplend- 
ent form, curveted with joy when 
it reached a green common.” Bel- 
mont was “a stately: mansion of 
hewn stone, with wings, and a por- 
tico of Corinthian columns,” and 
consequently was in complete har- 
mony with the inmate’s countenance 
and face. Here Lothair meets an 
artist with the commonplace name 
of Mr. Gaston Phoebus, who it seems 
was “the most successful, not to 
say the most eminent, painter of 
the age.” It will be interesting to 
artists, therefore, to read the follow- 
ing exposition of the principles on 
which the illustrious painter work- 
ed, and we wish they may under- 
stand them better than we do:— 


“* ARYAN principles,’ said Mr. Phoe- 
bus ; ‘not merely the study of nature, 
but of beautiful nature ; the art of de- 
sign in a country inhabited by a first- 
rate race, and where the laws, the man- 
ners, the customs, are calculated to 
maintain the health and beauty of a 
first-rate race. In a greater or less de- 
sgree, these conditions obtained from 
the age of Pericles to the age of Had- 
rian in pure Aryan communities, but 
Semitism began then to prevail, and 
ultimately triumphed. Semitism has 
destroyed art; it taught man to de- 
spise his own body, and the essence of 
art is to honour the human frame.’ 

“<T am afraid I ought not to talk 
about such things,’ said Lothair ; ‘but 
if by Semitism you mean religion, 
surely the Italian painters inspired by 
Semitism did something.’ 

“* Great things,’ said Mr. Phoebus ; 
‘some of the greatest. Semitism gave 
them subjects, but the Renaissance 
gave them Aryan art, and it gave that 
art to a purely Aryan race. But Semi- 
tism rallied in the shape of the Refor- 
mation, and swept all away. When 
Leo the Tenth was Pope, Popery was 
pagan ; Popery is now Christian and 
art is extinct.’ ” 

Unluckily, we are unable to throw 
any light whatever on the foregoing 
passage, and all that we have been 
able to understand of Mr. Phoebus’s 
utterances (and for which we greatly 
commend him) is, that he expresses 
high admiration of Mr. Story’s 
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statues. He concludes his oracles 
in this way, “But nothing can be 
done until the Aryan races are ex- 
tricated from Semitism ;” notwith- 
standing which, and many similar 
remarks, and although he has 
friends who ought to have taken 
care of him, he is suffered to go at 
large all through the book. We 
shudder to think that the un- 
happy gentleman may be. still 
at liberty, and that we might 
chance to meet him without a 
keeper. After listening to all this, 
it is no wonder that “Lothair re- 
turned to town in a not altogether 
satisfactory state of mind.” He 
went to the opera, where he saw Mr. 
Gaston Phoebus in Mrs. Campian’s 
box, and grew jealous of them. 
“ After that he had no real sleep, 
but a sort.of occasional and feverish 
doze with intervals of infinite dis- 
tress, waking always to a conscious- 
ness of inexpressible mortification 
and despair.” In the morning after 


this troubled night he is naturally 


late a bed, and several emissaries 
from the Cardinal call upon him 
before he is up. The Cardinal is 
about to inaugurate a great ecclesi- 
astical function for the restoration 
of Christendom, and is of course 
anxious to obtain for this simple 
and intelligible design the valuable 
support of Lothair, who has indeed 
almost promised to attend. But 
in his present humour these ideas 
are distasteful to +im—he is occu- 
pied with his jealousy of Mrs. Cam- 
pian—besides, 


“he could not bring himself without 
a pang to contemplate a secession from 
the Church of his fathers. He took 
refuge in the wild but beautiful thought 
of a reconciliation between Rome and 
England. If the consecration of the 
whole of his fortune to that end could 
assist in effecting the purpose, he 
would cheerfully make the sacrifice. 
He would then go on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and probably con- 
clude his days in a hermitage on 
Mount Athos.” 


He falls into a reverie in an easy- 
chair, “with a hair-brush in each 
hand,” and possibly a tooth-brush 
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in his mouth, in which attitude he 
would have made an_ excellent 
study for a portrait, to be painted 
on Aryan principles by Mr. Gaston 
Phebus. To him, thus seated, the 
Monsignore enters, and presses him 
hard to attend the function for the 
restoration of Christendom. But 
what with this grand design on the 
one hand, and the recollection of 
Mrs. Campian’s Olympian counte- 
nance on the other, the poor young 
nobleman, pacing the room with 
his eyes on the ground, is reduced 
to exclaim, “I wish I had been 
born in the middle ages, or on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, or in 
some other planet; anywhere, or 
at any time, but in this country 
and in this age!” 

“That thought is not worthy of 
you, my Lord,” said Catesby. 
Catesby was wrong, however; it 
was an idiotic thought, idiotically 
expressed, and quite worthy of the 
speaker. The Monsignore being 


still urgent, Lothair gives him to 


believe that he will attend the 
function; and using the freedom 
that gentlemen are entitled to em- 
ploy in their intercourse with pre- 
lates of high degree, desires him to 
order his (Lothair’s) brougham for 
eight that evening—the hour when 
he is invited to accompany the 
Cardinal. His visitor gone, he re- 
mained in a most troubled state 
all the morning, “‘and often he 
sighed.” We are glad to find, 
however, that at 5.30 p.m. he was 
able to take some breakfast, con- 
sisting of a little soup, a cutlet, 
and a glass or two of claret. At 
eight he started as from a dream, 
—classically exclaimed, “Jacta est 
alea /”—which is much finer than 
saying “the die is cast ”—and, false 
alike to the Cardinal, the Mon- 
signore, and his obligations to 
Christendom, ordered the brougham 
to drive—to Belmont! 

At this joyous mansion a /éte, as 
usual, was in progress, and many 
people of the highest consideration 
were assembled. In deference, per- 
haps, to the sad disorder of Mr. 
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Gaston Phoebus, whose lunacy was 
of a character that did not admit of 
any lucid intervals, the conversa- 
tion was in the Aryan-Semitic key. 
The supper, in anticipation of the 
good time expected by Mrs: Cam- 
pian, consisted of fruit on a green 
bank, with music. Mrs. Gaston 
Phoebus, described as of extraordi- 
nary beauty and voluptuous sym- 
metry, played the piano. Among 
the company there was also a sister 
of Mrs. Pheebus, whose simple name 
was Euphrosyne Cantacuzene, and 
whose agreeable expression of face 
was mockery mingled with Ionian 
splendour ; there was also a Prin- 
cess of Tivoli, and a maniac of the 
name of Gozelius, invited perhaps 
as an appropriate companion for 
Mr. Gaston Phoebus. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow was probably in attend- 
ance somewhere about the grounds, 
though the author does not men- 
tion him. At the end of the even- 
ing, Lothair, whose intellect and 
powers of reflection had no doubt 
been stimulated by the mental 
atmosphere around him, exclaimed, 
as he threw himself into his 
brougham, “TI perceive that life is 
not so simple an affair as I once 
supposed ;” which profound dis- 
covery almost reconciles us to the 
postponement of the restoration of 
Christendom. 

All this time we have been en- 
gaged with the first only of the 
three volumes. But lest the justly- 
alarmed reader should suppose that 
we are going to enter at equal 
length into the other two, we will 
at once assuage his fears by explain- 
ing that our future extracts and 
comments will be much less copious, 
—first, because Mr. Disraeli has put 
most of his plums into’ the earlier 
portion of his pudding, while the 
remainder is composed chiefly of 
very indigestible dough ; and 
secondly, because all the chief 
movers of the plot, except the 
Fenians and the cabman, are now 
brought together, and may there- 
fore be compendiously dealt with. 
But first we must note two circum- 
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stances which preceded the assem- 
blage of the characters. The one 
is, that Lothair purchased from a 
jeweller of the name of Mr. Ruby, 
for four thousand pounds, a rope of 
(not onions, but) pearls, worthy to 
be worn by the Queen of Cyprus, 
and formerly owned by the Doge of 
Venice, which he sent anonymously 
to the divine Theodora; and that 
lady, in provoking ignorance of the 
donor, sealed them up and confided 
them to the care of the-discomfited 
Lothair. The other is, that the 
hero pays a visit to Mr. Gaston 
Pheebus at his own abode. 
residence,” we are told, ‘was con- 
venient and agreeable, and in 
situation not unlike that of Bel- 
mont, being sylvan and _ seques- 
tered "—in fact, to impart a secret 
to the reader, it was not far from 
Colney-Hatch. The occasion of 
the visit was the exhibition of 
a picture which the gifted, though 
unhappily insane, artist had painted 
expressly for the Emperor of Russia. 
The guests were received by Mrs. 
Phoebus and her sister Euphrosyne 
Cantacuzene in a very singular cos- 
tume, which is, unfortunately, only 
vaguely described: ‘“ ‘They are 
habited as sylvans,’ the great artist 
deigned to observe, if any of his 
guests could not refrain from ad- 
miring the dresses which he had 
himself devised.” What kind of 
vestment was likely to be devised 
in the brain of Mr. Phoebus we must 
leave to the more or less sane ima- 
gination of the reader; but the hint 
about sylvans justifies us in con- 
cluding that it consisted mainly of 
leaves, though we believe that it 
was partly composed of flowers 
also, since it is recorded that Mrs. 
Phoebus presented a _ venerable 
patron of art in Britain, who was 
one of the guests, with a beautiful 
flower, which probably formed an 
important part of her dress. The 
subject of Mr. Phcebus’s picture 
was not entirely new, being ‘‘ Hero 
and Leander ;” but we are assured 
that it was “ touched by the hand 
of a master who had never failed,” 
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and that “the applause was a genu- 
ine verdict.” We trust, therefore, 
that its absence from the Royal 
Academy has not been caused by 
the imprudent rejection of the com- 
mittee. Part of the guests remain- 
ed to admire the picture, and Mr. 
Pheebus, coming with the same ob- 
ject, stole upon them unawares, 
“His air was elate, and was re- 
deemed only from arrogance by 
the intellect of his brow. ‘To. 
morrow, he said, ‘the critics will 
commence. You know who the 
critics are? The men who have 
failed in literature and art.’” Now 
the most notorious art-critic of the 
day is Mr. Ruskin, and though 
many do call him quack, yet that 
is no reason why Mr. Disraeli should 
deny his success. In literature the 
names of Macaulay, Sydney Smith, 
Wilson, and Lockhart, who were all 
critics, stand much higher than Mr. 
Disraeli’s. Yet the attempt to dis- 
arm the critics is ingenious, and, to 
judge from the reviews, successful 
—indeed we are ourselves an in- 
stance of its success ; for though we 
had at first entertained an irrever- 
ent idea of making fun of ‘ Lothair,’ 
we were so terrified at the thought 
of being branded as a man who had 
failed in literature, that in sheer 
consternation we have given a 
much more favourable idea of the 
work than it deserves. 

The stage on which the char- 
acters are brought together is 
Muriel Towers, one of Lothair’s 
many castles. On his first visit 
to the princely abode he was 
met by five hundred horsemen 
well mounted, and some of them 
gentlemen of high degree, who in- 
sisted on accompanying him to the 
gates, but who fortunately did not 
ask to come in. The whole house- 
hold were arrayed, and arranged in 
groups on the steps of the chief 
entrance. A complete list of these 
is given, copied apparently from 
the county papers. The steward 
of the estates was “the leading 
spirit.’ There was a house-steward, 
a chief butler (the chief baker is 
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by an error of the press omitted), 
a head-gardener, a chief of the 
kitchen, a head-keeper, head-for- 
ester, and grooms of the stud and 
of the chambers. The coat of the 
groom of the chambers was made in 
Savile Row. They were all mo- 
destly drawn up behind the house- 
keeper, “‘a grave and distinguished- 
looking female” (in fact we have 
reason to believe that she was of 
noble though’ decayed family), and 
who “curtsied like the old court,” 
though from what old court she had 
learnt her curtsies is not specified. 
There were also ‘Shalf-a-dozen pow- 
dered gentlemen glowing in crim- 
son liveries, who indicated the pres- 
ence of my lord’s footmen”’ (that 
is, who indicated their own pres- 
ence), ‘‘ while the rest of the house- 
hold, considerable in numbers, were 
arranged in two groups, according 
to their sex, and at a respectful dis- 
tance.” Lothair was ushered into 
“his armoury,” a gallery two hun- 
dred feet long; and was quite as- 
tonished, as well he might be, 
“with the number of courts and 
quadrangles in the castle, all of 
bright and fantastic architecture, 
and each of which was a garden 
glowing with brilliant colours, and 
gay with the voice of fountains or 
the forms of gorgeous birds.” 

There was one feature in this re- 
markable abode which deserves a 
separate paragraph. It was the 
tomb of Lothair’s grandfather, 
situated in a large and lofty octa- 
gonal chamber. He had raised it 
in his lifetime. The tomb was of 
alabaster, surrounded by a railing 
of pure gold. We understand also 
(though the author omits to men- 
tion it) that the old gentleman’s 
shroud was a magnificent piece of 
tapestry which had once belonged 
to the Queen of Sheba; and that 
his coffin was of mother-of-pearl 
with agate handles, and the name, 
age, and date of his lamented de- 
cease inscribed thereon in rows of 
sapphires and brilliants. May he 
rest in peace!—though we hardly 
expect it. P 
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In this extraordin mansion 
Lothair now assembled his friends, 
in order to celebrate his coming of 
age. With more hospitality than 
prudence he brought together all 
the ladies he had been making love 
to. The divine Theodora was there 
with a star on her brow, the Cyno- 
sure of the Empyrean with the seal 
of majesty on her cheek, and the 
fair Miss Arundel with her young 
heart palpitating with love for the 
venerable Pope. There were the 
St. Jeromes and the Monfairys, 
and the gentlemanly dog St. Alde- 
There 
was Hugo Bohun, whose name is 
that of an ancient Crusader, but 
whose sentiments are of the feeblest 
kind. Carisbrooke had also left off 
breeding to come, and a bishop with 
his chaplain and a trusty archdeacon 
had been invited to meet the Car- 
dinal and the Monsignores. The 
mysterious General arrived on a 
political mission to the divine 
Theodora. Lord Culloden had 
brought his two daughters, and 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Putney 
Giles, and some others whom Mr. 
Disraeli mentions, as well as some 
whom he does not enumerate, in- 
cluding Codlingsby and Rafael 
Mendoza. : 

What took place while this illus- 
trious gathering lasted may be 
briefly described. There was a suc- 
cession of the most brilliant en- 
tertainments. The Bishop was par- 
ticularly playful, and is said to 
have showed relentless gaiety in 
tumbling over the Monsignores, 
though we are not indulged with 
any specimen of the Episcopal 
humour. The divine Theodora 
developed some new _ peculiari- 
ties. She is described as having 
“an Athenian eye,” and as both 
her eyes are subsequently cha- 
racterised as ‘“ Hellenic,” we are 
ae eg to indulge the hope that 

oth may have been Athenian. She 
afflicted with “a 
row,” which may 


is also gy! 
tumult of the 

perhaps have been the result of a 
jeunesse orageuse, since we learn that 
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. at one period of her life she was in 

the habit of sleeping on door-steps 
in Paris with a tambourine for a 
pillow. St. Aldegonde continued 
to behave with characteristic bru- 
tality. It is recorded that he prided 
himself when he did laugh, which 
was rare, on laughing loud. Want- 
ing to speak to his wife, he sends a 
friend to fetch her thus: ‘“‘ Hugo,’ 
said St. Aldegonde to Mr. Bohun, 
‘I wish you would tell Bertha to 
come to me. I want her. She is 
talking to a lot of women at the 
other end of the room, and if I go 
to her I am afraid they will get 
hold of me.’” The same gentle- 
man asking him if he were going 
to Church, 


“St. Aldegonde would not answer ; 
he gave a snort and glanced at Hugo 
with the eye of agladiator.... The 
Bishop was standing near the mantel- 
piece talking to the ladies, who were 
clustered round him; the Archdeacon 
and the Chaplain and some other clergy 
a little in the background; Lord St. 
Aldegonde, who, whether there were a 
fire or not, always stood with his back 
to the fireplace with his hands in his 
pockets, moved discourteously among 
them, assumed his usual position, and 
listened, as it were grimly, for a few 
moments to their talk; then he sud- 
denly exclaimed in a loud. voice, and 
with the groan of a rebellious Titan, 
How I hate Sunday !’ 

“*Granville!’ exclaimed Lady St. 
Aldegonde, turning pale. There was a 
general shudder. 

“*T mean in a country-house,’ said 
Lord St. Aldegonde. ‘ Of course I mean 
in a country-house. I do not dislike it 
when alone, and I do not dislike it in 
London. But Sunday in a country- 
house is infernal.’ 

““T think it is now time for us to 
£0,’ said the Bishop, walking away with 
dignified reserve; and they all dis- 
persed.” 


The feasts of every day at Muriel 
are faithfully chronicled. On one 
occasion the party was so consider- 
able that they dined in the great 
hall, and “ when it was announced 
to Lothair that his lordship’s din- 
her was served, and he offered his 
arm to his destined companion, he 
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looked around, and then, in an 
audible voice and with a stateliness 
becoming such an incident, called 
upon the High Sheriff to lead the 
Duchess to the table.” On the day 
when the illustrious host came of 
age he dined again “in his great 
hall with two hundred guests, at a 
banquet where all the resources of 
nature and art seemed called upon 
to contribute to its luxury and 
splendour.” Then they embarked 
in fanciful barges and gondolas on 
a lake, in the centre of which was an 
island with a pavilion containing a 
repast of “ coffeeland ices and whim- 
sical drinks,” with music and magni- 
ficent fireworks. Mr. Disraeli is as 
great in coloured fire as in theatri- 
cal upholstery ; and the spectacle on 
the lake is so like the transforma- 
tion-scene in a pantomime, that at 
the end of it we expected to find 
Lothair and the Duke reappearing 
as harlequins, Lady Corisande and 
Miss Arundel as columbines,- and 
the Cardinal and the Bishop as 
rival pantaloons, while St. Alde- 
gonde would have made a capital 
clown. 

All this time, however, much 
more serious business has been in 
progresses A war of mines and 
ambushes is waged by the Car- 
dinal and Monsignores on one side, 
the Bishop, Chaplain, and Arch- 
deacon on the other, for the right 
to control the spiritual interests of 
Lothair. In fact their intended 
prey led such a life of it that the 
moral is obvious—namely, if you 
are the heir to many castles and 
parks, do not invite a bishop anda 
cardinal together to assist you in 
celebrating the attainment of your 
majority. First the Monsignores 
tried to have the household drawn 
up to receive the Cardinal on their 
knees. Then they put a notice in 
the papers that Lothair was about 
to celebrate high mass. The Bishop 
retaliated by persuading Lothair to 
receive the sacrament in his own 
chapel on the morning of his birth- 
day, in the most distinguished com- 
pany; and a diocesan deputation, 
consisting of archdeacons and rural. 
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deans, presented to him a richly- 
bound Bible and prayer-book on a 
cushion of velvet. No wonder that 
“the habitual pallor of the Car- 
dinal’s countenance became unusu- 
ally wan,” that “the cheek of Clare 
Arundel was a crimson flush,” and 
“that Monsignore Catesby bit his 
lip,” on witnessing this bold man- 
ceuvre of the wily Protestant cham- 
pion. The ladies took part in the 
warfare with their accustomed zeal. 
Lady Corisande whispered in Loth- 
air’s ear that one of the happiest 
hours of her life was eight o’clock that 
morning. Clare Arundel, discomfit- 
ed but not defeated, solemnly sum- 
moned him to meet her at Rome. 
And yet, after all Lothair’s aspi- 
rations for one Church and the 
restoration of Christendom, and 
for more satisfactory relations with 
the Blessed Virgin, the Pagan in- 
fluence, represented by the Olym- 
pian countenance and Athenian eye 
of the divine Theodora, prevails; 
and before the party at Muriel 
breaks up, he is so far from think- 
ing of building cathedrals, that he 
thanks her for saving him from 
lavishing his money on “an eccle- 
siastical toy,” and expresses his 
resolution to devote to her his for- 
tune and his life. 

The reader may perhaps think 
that Mrs. Campian could not very 
well avail herself of this splendid 
offer, at any rate in the lifetime of 
the Colonel; but thereby hangs 
a great part of the tale. It is 
the profound conviction of many 
characters in the book that two 
powerful elements, whose antag- 
onism will produce a moral earth- 
quake, must shortly come into col- 
lision, and that one or other of 
them must ultimately prevail; and 
as one of these is Popery, and the 
other consists of secret societies 
of assassins and atheists, the pros- 
pects of the rest of the world are 
not cheering. All society, it seems, 
is honeycombed by the lodges of a 
villanous freemasonry, whose pri- 
mary, but by no means ultimate, 
object is the destruction of the 
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Papacy. These amiable brother- 
hoods are distinguished by ridicu- 
lous names, as “ Mary Anne” and 
‘‘Madre Natura,” and they are 
always plotting outbreaks which 
luckily very. seldom take place. 
They constantly hold secret meet- 
ings—they have emissaries going 
about like so many Guy Fawkeses 
always ready with the dagger or 
the lucifer-match—they have pass- 
words, and false names, and dis- 
guises, and dark-lanterns, and all 
the rest of the melodramatic ma- 
chinery which has such an irre- 
sistible fascination for our author. 
This appalling picture has not been 
without its effect on the readers of 
‘Lothair ’—indeed we know of one 
old lady who has been terribly 
frightened, and“ who never goes to 
bed now (especially after eating 
muffins with her tea) without 
dreaming that she is blown up by 
conspirators, or forcibly converted 
by the Pope. Well, the divine 
Theodora is not merely an agent of 
the secret societies, but has appa- 
rently given a name to one of them 
(for she is popularly known to the 
assassins and atheists as Mary 
Anne), and is a prime mover in all 
the plots which alarm the despots 
of Europe. When the General 
visited her at Muriel they were 
hatching the insurrectionary move- 
ment on Rome which ended at 
Mentana; and the _ enthusiastic 
young devotee who had been very 
near marrying Miss Arundel and 
building a Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, is now enrolled among the 
Italian Republicans who are going 
to make war on the successor 
of St. Peter. It is in this 
novel and unexpected situation 
that we find him when the scene 
shifts. He is now “COaptain 
Muriel” of the Republican army 
assembled in the mountains near 
Viterbo, under the General whom 
we have before encountered, and 
who, it seems, is the most consum- 
mate soldier in Europe, though his 
illustrious name is never disclosed 
to us. As Lothair, besides serving 
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in the army, has contributed the 
two hundred thousand pounds with 
which he had intended to build a 
cathedral, towards the expenses of 
the campaign, it is not so surprising 
as it otherwise might be, that the 
consummate soldier confides all his 
plans unreservedly to the young 
recruit and admits him to all his 
councils. Colonel Campian was an 
old adherent of the cause, and it is 
not wonderful that he should hold 
a high position on the staff; but 
there is another old acquaintance 
in a position of trust whom we were 
not equally prepared to find there. 
The General’s military secretary is— 
the divine Theodora! ‘She moved 
among them,” says Mr. Disraeli, 
‘like the spirit of some other world” 
—which is the more surprising as 
he tells us “she was clothed in male 
attire,” and we have never heard of 
any spirit-world the inhabitants of 
which are dressed in the uniform 
of military secretaries. One day 
the camp is visited by a lancer of 
the Royal Guard who has been sent 
to announce the arrest of Garibaldi. 
This he does by slowly lowering his 
tall weapon and offering the Gene- 
ral the despatch which was fastened 
to the head of his spear. We hope 
this mode of delivering military 
messages will not become common, 
as an incautious or inebriated orderly 
might easily poke out a general’s 
eye. Besides the information about 
Garibaldi, he also brings a private 
despatch to Theodora, containing 
the appalling intelligence that “the 
Mary Anne Societies are not strong 
enough for the situation, and that 
*tis an affair of the Madre Natura.” 
In order that the reader may appre- 
ciate the force of this announce- 
ment, a chapter is devoted to an 
account of the last-mentioned re- 
markable fraternity ; but as it might 
have been written by Mr. Gaston 
Phoebus in one of his worst par- 
oxysms, we shali say nothing more 
about it. But by-and-by they hear 
worse and much more intelligible 
news, to the effect that the French 
troops are embarking to defend 
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Rome. This causes the divine 
Theodora to retire to her tent in 
great agony; her Hellenic eyes brim 
over with the Attic salt of her 
Castalian tears, till they run down 
her Phidian nose, and channel her 
Olympian cheeks. Nevertheless 
the Republicans resolve to advance 
and try to get into the city before 
the French. They find the enemy 
strongly posted—they make attacks 
which are repulsed—but the divine 
Theodora, a sword in one hand, the 
banner of the Republic in the other, 
rallies them, and the enemy is rout- 
ed. At this moment a random shot 
strikes the heroine, who is borne 
by Lothair bleeding into Viterbo, 
At first she seems to be getting on 
pretty well, but the thunder of the 
guns, which tell that the French 
have disembarked, produces an un- 
favourable effect upon her mind 
nd her wound. Colonel Campian 
—whose connubial relations with 
this admirable woman must have 
been a good deal interrupted in time 
of peace by her visits to the chiefs of 
the secret societies, and in war by ° 
her duties as a military secretary— 
comes to summon Lothair to her 
deathbed and then leaves them, 
apparently going away to enjoy a 
quiet cigar. Lothair addresses her 
as ‘Adored being”—she exacts 
from him a promise that he will 
never enter the Church of Rome. 
“And now,” she said, ‘ embrace 
me, for I wish that your spirit 
should be upon me as mine de- 
parts.” 

The scene now shifts to Rome, 
where we meet more old friends. 
Lady St. Jerome looks after the 
spiritual interests of the English- 
men in the Papal army; and Miss 
Arundel, now the superior of 4 
sisterhood of mercy, scrapes lint 
for the wounded soldiers. The bat- 
tle of Mentana is fought, and the 
Republicans, in the absence of 
their military secretary, are defeat- 
ed. A young man, severely wound- 
ed, is found in an ambulance; he 
is brought to Miss Arundel, and she 
recognises—Lothair. 
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The reader will perhaps wonder 
what sort of a reception the wound- 
ed‘ Lothair may meet with from the 
Monsignores and Miss Arundel, af- 
ter fighting against the Pope, under 
a general whose declared object it 
was to blow up St. Peter’s. No- 
thing could exceed the care and 
kindness of these charitable peo- 
ple, and they take advantage of his 
bodily weakness to renew their 
efforts for his conversion. But it 
is certainly puzzling to find that 
Miss Arundel calls this comrade of 
the assassins and atheists “the 
most favoured of men” — that 
Lady St. Jerome receives him 
“with an expression of personal 
devotion which was distressing to 
him ”—that “the Princess Tarpeia- 
Cinque Cento, the greatest lady 
in Rome, in whose veins, it was 
said, flowed both consular and 
pontifical blood of the rarest tint,” 
tells him they will never forget 
what he had done for them—and 
that Monsignore Berwick, now a 
cardinal, hailed him “as his com- 
rade in the great struggle.” The 
astonishment of the reader would 
probably be complete (had Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s previous feats left in him any 
capacity for surprise) at finding that 
a grand service is given in the Jes- 
uit Church of St. George of Cappa- 
docia, to celebrate Lothair’s re- 
covery, and that at its conclusion 
“many asked a blessing from Lo- 
thair, and some rushed forward to 
kiss the hem of his garment.” The 
hero of these attentions is unable 
to account for them himself, till 
he reads in a Roman newspaper 
an account of the event, in which 
he is represented to have fought 
at Mentana on the side of the 
Pope, and to have been given up 
for lost, till Miss Arundel was di- 
rected by a most beautiful woman, 
who suddenly and mysteriously ap- 
peared to her, to go to a certain 
hospital where she would find a 
young Englishman in an ambulance ; 
and that on doing as she was bid 
she found Lothair. The beautiful 
woman is variously represented to 
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be a tailor’s. wife and the Virgin 
Mary; but as she was proved to 
have had a halo round her head, 
and to have given to some children 
miraculous flowers, it ‘is clear that 
no tailor could ever have pressed 
her to his bosom, and the alterna- 
tive is inevitable. When Lothair 
represents the incorrectness of this 
version of the story to Cardinal 
Grandison, his Eminence calmly 
insinuates that he is still suffering 
from illness, and labours under an 
hallucination; and as Lothair is 
satisfied with this explanation we 
hope the reader will not be more 
exacting, and we recommend the 
incident and the explanation to the 
attention of Mr. Burnand for his 
next burlesque. Not content with 
this remarkable achievement, the 
Cardinal, striking while the iron is 
hot, informs him that the very next 
day the Pope will, as a special favour, 
receive the bewildered hero into 
the bosom of the Church of which 
his Holiness is the divine head. In 
this terrible predicament the only 
relief that occurs to the helpless 
and perfectly imbecile victim is 
death. In deep despair he wanders 
into the Colosseum. Now we had 
forgotten to apprise the reader that 
the divine Theodora had made a 
compact with Lothair that if pos- 
sible she would revisit him after 
she had quitted this world. Ac- 
cordingly she now comes back to 
remind him of his promise never to 
go over to Rome. Her apparition 
is seen by him in the moonbeams, 
her voice warns him, he falls down 
insensible, and is picked up in such 
a state as to be altogether unpre- 
sentable to the Holy Father; and 
the doctor, who is called in, starts 
him off for change of air to Palermo. 
By this admirable device is the 
wretched Lothair extricated from 
his perplexities, and from the Car- 
dinal’s clutches. 

From Palermo he goes to Malta, 
where he meets our old friend Mr. 
Pheebus, who has come there in 
his yacht Pan. That gentleman, 
having given our Commissioners 
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in Lunacy the slip, was on his 
way home to an island which he 
now inhabited “near the Asian 
coast of the Augean Sea,” and where 
he lived in great splendour, as ‘“ by 
his genius and fame he commanded 
a large income.” “It was impos- 
sible,” our author very justly re- 
marks, ‘‘for Lothair in his present 
condition to have fallen upon a 
more suitable companion than Mr. 
Phoebus.” Madame Pheebus and 
her sister Euphrosyne were both 
at Malta, and ‘welcomed Lothair 
in maritime costumes, which were 
absolutely bewitching.” They all 
sailed away to Mr, Phoebus’s island, 
when the artist welcomed his guest 
to “an Aryan clime, an Aryan 
landscape, and an Aryan race”— 
and where they frequently went 
hunting, on which occasions Mr. 
Pheebus wore green velvet boots. 
Afterwards they all went to the 
Holy Land, where Euphrosyne 
“sniffed with her almond-shaped 
nostrils the all- pervading frag- 
rance,”’ and Mr. Phebus “scatter- 
ed his gold like a great Seigneur 
of Gascony.” Here they met St. 
Aldegonde and Bertram, Cori- 
sande’s brother, who fell in love 
with Euphrosyne; and a most ex- 
traordinary person, a Syrian named 
Paraclete, who was perhaps the 
only man living competent to hold a 
discourse with Mr. Phoebus on the 
Aryan-Semitic question. Taking 
a ride one day with Mr. Paraclete, 
Lothair meets his former com- 
mander, the most consummate sol- 
dier in Europe, who is now in the 
service of the Porte; and then sud- 
denly our hero arrives at his own 
house in London. The first thing 
he did there was to summon Mr. 
Ruby the jeweller, and to order him 
to make a crucifix with a figure of 
pure gold and a cross of choice 
emeralds, which he intends to offer 
to Miss Arundel as a wedding-pre- 
sent on her becoming the bride 
of the Church, How he again 
met with Corisande, who was be- 
lieved to be engaged to the Duke 
of Brecon, though she was not— 
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how he saw Miss Arundel’s picture 
in the Royal Academy—how he and 
Cardinal Grandison talked ‘the 
most astonishing theological non- 
sense together—how the Cardinal 
wanted. him to attend the (Cdcu- 
menical Council—how Miss Arun- 
del took the veil,—all this need not 
detain us from the final incident, 
which is, of course, the betrothal of 
Lothair to the Cynosure of the 
Empyrean. When it happened, he 
behaved in the following unaccount- 
able manner: ‘He soothed and 
sustained her agitated frame, and 
sealed with an embrace her speech- 
less form.” We believe that a 
Mormon lady is said to be “ sealed” 
to Brigham Young when that pat- 
riarch announces his intention of 
adding her to his seraglio; but 
whether ,any notion of this sort 
was in Lothair’s mind, or whether 
he was merely performing on her 
speechless form the same operation 
which her cheek had formerly un- 
dergone, we know no more than 
we do why her frame was agitated 
while her form was speechless. 

We will now cull a few more 
specimens from the wilderness of 
sweets which Mr. Disraeli, as the 
reader of our extracts will already 
have perceived, has planted on the 
tomb of Lindley Murray. 

The ladies are very loose in their 
grammar :— 

‘““Who should lead her out on 
such an occasion than the nearest 
relation she has in the world?” 
asks Lady St. Jerome. 

Lady Corisande has “every con- 
fidence in Bertram.” 

‘“You have not suffered, I hope,” 
says Lothair to Mrs. Campian. 

“Very little, and through your 
kindness,” is the ambiguous reply. 

“Except mamma, this is our 
first visit,” said the Duchess. 

Of Miss Arundel it is recorded 
that ‘‘Lothair danced with her, 
and never admired her more’’— 
meaning not that he thenceforward 
admired her no more, but that his 
admiration had never been greater. 

We hereby offer as a prize our 
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copy of ‘Lothair’ to any candidate 
who has passed the Civil Service 
examination, and who will parse 
for us the following sentence :— 


“For though being a violent Pro- 
testant and of extreme Conservative 
opinions, her anti-Papal antipathies 
and her Italian “epee frequent- 
ly involved her with acquaintances not 
go distinguished, as she deemed her- 
self, for devotion to the cause of order 
and orthodoxy.” 


We hope the reader will like this 
next sentence also for its fine meta- 
phorical ending :— 

“ All the ladies of the house were 
fond and fine horsewomen. The mount 
of one of these riding parties was magi- 
cal. The dames and damsels vaulted 


on their barbs, and genets, and tho- 
roughbred hacks, with such airy ma- 
jesty ; they were absolutely overwhelm- 
ing with their bewildering habits and 
their bewitching hats.” 


But, next to the unrivalled pas- 
sage about the speechless form, we, 
on the whole, prefer the follow- 
ing :— 

“The Favonian breeze played on the 
brow of this beautiful hill ; and the ex- 
quisite palm-trees, while they bowed 
their rustling heads, answered in re- 
sponsive chorus to the antiphon of na- 
ture.” 

Hooray! Three cheers for the 
right honourable speaker! These 
extracts scarcely look as if they 
had been taken from a book, every 
sentence of which, as an enthusi- 
astic reviewer assures us, is worth 
studying. They look rather as if 
the author had not found time to 
read over what he had written. To 
be sure, there may be reasons, be- 
sides want of time, why Mr. Dis- 
raeli should not greatly care to re- 
peruse his own work. 

We think the reader of our ar- 
ticle will admit, that in this novel 
Mr. Disraeli appears to be in very 
gracious fooling. Some eulogist 
has compared it to a fairy tale: it 
is such a fairy tale as might be 
composed by a madman in plush 
breeches. Why a once successful 
novelist and veteran political leader 
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should have employed his time in 
writing it, is a problem of which we 
can offer no other solution than that 
suggested at the beginning of this 
paper. 

It is unnecessary to point out 
to those who remember the 
singular theories broached in Mr. 
Disraeli’s former novels, that the 
adventures of Lothair can scarcely 
be expected to end with the 
present third volume. It will 
easily be anticipated that a 
sequel still more remarkable than 
the commencement of that noble- 
man’s history is in progress—in 
fact we may whisper that the same 
assistants have been secured for 
the future as for the present work 
—namely, the writer of the Drury 
Lane pantomimes, a gentleman on 
the staff of the ‘Court Journal,’ 
and a celebrated mad-doctor who 
is in the habit of making copious 
notes of the conversation of his 
patients. Nothing whatever is said 


-in Lothair about the pre-eminence 


of the Jewish race, which formed so 
prominent a feature in a former 
work. In that preceding novel, it 
was shown that most of the illustri- 
ous people at that time existing were 
of Hebrew blood. But a whole 
generation of celebrities has sprung 
into distinction since. Mr. Disraeli 
is not a man who abandons his 
ideas, and it still remains for him 
to do justice to those which he 
most fondly cherishes. According- 
ly, in the continuation of Lothair 
a great many eminent persons of 
this time—such as Count Bismark, 
President Lopez, Generals Lee and 
Sherman, Messrs. Blondin and Leo- 
tard, Herr Joachim, Madame Patti, 
M. Lesseps, and Mr, Fechter—will 
be all proved to belong to the 
most illustrious of the tribes of 
Israel. The Emperor of the 
French, though a Jew, can only 
claim affinity with an _ inferior 
tribe; and Mr. Gladstone, if a Jew 
at all, is of the posterity of Shimei 
who reviled David. The descent 
of the Rothschilds from the 
wealthy Israelite who supplied the 
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materials for the golden calf, is 
brieffy but clearly traced through 
the money-changers who were 
driven out of the Temple. All 
this, however, is merely episodical 
. to the continuation ‘of Lothair’s 
history. The struggle between 
the Protestant and Catholic friends 
of that hero for the possession of so 
important a proselyte which occurs 
in the present work, is only introduc- 
tory to the far more important con- 
test that is to take place in the sequel. 
The active and inquiring mind of 
Lothair has long occupied itself 
with the mysteries of the Jewish 
faith, and the Chief Rabbi is now 
his familiar friend. The Bishop, 
with his chaplain and trusty arch- 
deacon, brings a strong counter- 
influence to work. And as when 
two of rival parties contest a seat, 
a candidate hostile to both may 
sometimes carry the election, so the 
astute Cardinal, ever on the watch, 
bears, down at the head of his 
Monsignores on the devoted Lo- 
thair, who has already begun to 
talk of building a synagogue. The 
rival ecclesiastics are indefatigable 
in their efforts; the Rabbi endea- 
vours to have the Passover kept at 
Muriel, while the Bishop presses 
sausage on Lothair at break- 
fast, and the Cardinal tries to 
entrap him into eating ham-sand- 
wiches at lunch. A domestic cir- 
cumstance renders the triple con- 
test more exciting, for at this junc- 
ture the Cynosure of the Empyrean 
is confined of twins, and how they 
shall be baptised is a matter which 
is rightly judged to be of immense 
importance. The Bishop is_per- 
petually dodging about the nur- 
sery, followed by his chaplain 
bearing a portable font. The Mon- 
signores defeat his design by spread- 
ing a scandalous report that he and 
the chaplain are trying to make 
love to the nurses. The eighth 
day, so important in the rites of the 
Jewish Church, approaches. On 
the seventh night after the birth, 
the Cardinal seeks Lothair in great 
agitation, and makes the most 
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astonishing revelation. He hag 
discovered in the family archives 
absolute proof that Lothair’s grand- 
father, who is buried in the alabaster 
tomb, was his (the Cardinal’s) 
father, and that, moreover, he was 
a Jew of the purest and noblest 
blood. Not only does the remorse- 
ful prelate abandon his attempt to 
convert Lothair to Romanism, but 
he announces his own intention 
to embrace the religion of Moses, 
deferring it only till he can go to 
Rome and try to bring the Pope 
over with him to the new creed. 
This decides the wavering Lothair, 
in spite of the tears and entreaties 
of the Lady Corisande. The next 
morning the twins, to the great 
disgust of the Bishop and the 
Duke’s family, are duly admitted 
into the Hebrew community with 
all due ceremonies, and receive the 
names of Moses and Aaron. Both 
are also called Tussaud, after their 
grandmother. Lord Moses Tus- 
saud Lothair, as he grows up, 
shows a princely prodigality of dis- 
position, and attests the purity of 
his race by an early leaning towards 
Mosaic jewellery, and further by a 
proposal (which greatly exasperates 
his noble parent) to sell the gold 
railing of his great-grandfather’s 
tomb. Lord Aaron, the younger 
twin, is of an intellectual and 
speculative turn of mind, and de- 
votes. himself to the establishment 
of one Church by the restoration, 
not of Christendom, but of Israel 
and to the extrication of the Aryan 
races from Semitism by means of 
Art, of which he is himself a dis- 
ciple, having an hereditary talent 
for modelling in wax. We will not 
reveal any more of this exciting 
work—the demand for which wi 
doubtless be unparalleled—further 
than to note that it contains a re- 
markable peculiarity respecting the 
doctrines of the icone; for, in- 
stead of treating the coming of the 
Jewish Messiah as prospective, it 
is hinted that he is now on 

and has been for about sixty-five 
years. 
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We scarcely know whether to 
congratulate Mr. Disraeli or not on 
the circumstance that everybody 
has read his work. Such popularity 
is doubtless gratifying, but, on the 
other hand, has its disadvantages. 
For instance, when next, in rising 
to address the House, he uncovers, 
the audience may perhaps fancy 
they hear a faint tinkle as of bells. 
We dread, too, the effect of a mali- 
cious opponent alluding to him as 
the right honourable member for 
Muriel. Perhaps before the end of 
the session it will be well for him 
to try and do what everybody else 
will by that time have done, and 
forget all about Lothair. On the 
whole, we would rather that Mr. 


Gladstone had written it. That 
gentleman’s sombre genius would 
bear with advantage a little light 
edging of ridicule, and the works in 
which he has hitherto sought to re- 
lieve his plethora of words have 
been very far from amusing any- 
body. Possibly, however, his friends 
are better satisfied that the author- 
ship should be where it is. But, 
besides the adherents of these emi- 
nent statesmen, there is a not in- 
considerable third class in the coun- 
try who believe that both of them 
are much more harmlessly employed 
in writing dull or foolish books 
than in pelting each other with 
fragments of the Constitution. 
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